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The  Unified  Theory 
of  Little  Guys 


My  strongest  memory  from  three  years  of  required  high 
school  science  is  of  the  moment  Mr.  F,  a  pale  and  ineffectu- 
al chemistry  teacher,  poured  something  into  a  beaker  that 
already  contained  something  he  didn't  know  about,  with  the 
consequence  that  about  30  of  us  boys  were  showered  with 
glass  shards  and  acid  that  burned  red  dimes  into  our  skin 
and  holes  in  our  shirtsleeves. 

Nor  did  college  bequeath  me  substantive  scientific  mem- 
ories. Patching  together  a  bachelor's  degree  from  courses 
picked  up  at  six  institutions  of  higher  education  in  two  non- 
contiguous states,  I  dodged  most  of  the  degree  requirements 
that  it  seemed  in  my  best  interests  to  dodge,  including  a  lab- 
oratory science  course.  In  fact,  except  for  a  brief  season  of 
post-college  employment  as  the  most  disinterested  laborato- 
ry-animal caretaker  ever  to  hoist  a  60-pound  sack  of  Purina 
rat  food  or  hoochie-coochie  a  frozen-thawed  white  mouse  in 
front  of  a  sleepy  milk  snake,  I  have  managed  to  avoid  first- 
hand encounters  with  research  science  literally  all  my  life. 

And  so  it  should  come  as  no  surprise  that  to  this  date,  my 
contributions  to  a  deeper  understanding  of  our  cosmos  have 
been  rather  slim:  a  set  of  children  who  actually  do  compre- 
hend the  stuff  but  don't  care  to  explain  it  to  me  yet  again;  a 
(shaky,  admittedly)  hypothesis  in  thermodynamics  (or  some- 
thing sort  of  like  it)  that  explains  why  the  left  knee  on  my 
jeans  always  gives  way  first;  and  the  Unified  Theory  of 
Little  Guys,  which  postulates  that  just  about  everything  we 
encounter  in  the  natural  world  is  the  work  of  guys  we  can't 
see  as  they  go  about  their  business  or  mischief  inside  inter- 
nal combustion  engines,  gall  bladders,  and  septic  tanks,  to 
name  three  mysterious  systems  to  which  I've  had  occasion 
to  devote  serious,  systematic  thought. 

Some  of  my  deficiencies  as  a  scientist  are  no  doubt  at- 
tributable to  nurture:  too  many  years  spent  in  schools 
staffed  by  bunglers  like  Mr.  F.  Some  are  the  fault  of  nature: 
a  brain  that  won't  sit  still  long  enough  to  get  to  know  one 
thing  really  well. 

But  surely  not  all  the  blame  falls  on  Mr.  F  or  my  wiring. 
Science  itself  is  a  problem.  In  1959,  the  British  novelist  C.P. 
Snow  published  an  essay  that  lamented  the  gap  that  had  de- 
veloped between  "the  two  cultures"  of  science  and  litera- 
ture, particularly  as  the  former  grew  more  complex  and 


specialized.  That  essay  is  famous  and  in  print  (unlike  all  of 
Snow's  novels)  because  science  since  1959  has  grown  even 
more  complex,  specialized,  and  troublesome. 

I  am  not  referring  to  the  moral  precipices  to  which  we've 
been  driven  again  and  again  by  technological  advances,  or 
to  the  charge  from  some  quarters  that  science,  by  permit- 
ting itself  an  inherent  principle  of  uncertainty  in  all  ob- 
servation, has  ultimately  brought  about  Tarantino  movies, 
critical  legal  studies,  and  the  general  debasement  of  reason. 
I'm  referring  only  to  the  impossible  intellectual  and  lan- 
guage puzzles  posed  by  contemporary  science:  the  finding, 
recently  published  in  Nature,  that  the  universe  is  "a 
Poincare  dodecahedral  space,"  or  the  related  theory,  re- 
ported on  in  the  New  York  Times,  that  the  universe  "is  a  kind 
of  hyper-doughnut,  or  so  it  would  appear  to  a  four-dimen- 
sional being  standing  outside  of  creation  and  viewing  it 
whole";  or  this  sentence,  from  an  article — attractively  titled 
"Just  Say  CO" — in  Science,  a  journal  aimed  at  a  literate  lay 
audience:  "[A]n  enzyme  called  CK2  can  activate  H02  by 
sticking  on  a  phosphate  group.  CK2,  in  turn,  is  activated  by 
protein  kinase  C,  an  enzyme  that  is  turned  on  whenever  a 
neuron  fires."  Eureka. 

There  is  no  solution  to  the  complexity  problem. 
Academic  science  has  set  up  shop  in  a  distant  galaxy,  and  it 
isn't  coming  back.  Looking  through  our  telescopes,  we  can 
make  out  certain  powerful  or  diverting  signals:  proposed 
cancer  cures,  robot  vacuum  cleaners,  amazing  tooth  whiten- 
ers,  and  the  Ig  Nobel  Prizes,  which  are  annually  awarded  by 
the  Annals  Of  Improbable  Research  to  honor  scientific  discov- 
eries that  "cannot,  or  should  not,  be  reproduced."  The  2003 
winners  include  a  Dutch  scientist  who  documented,  for  the 
first  time,  homosexual  necrophilia  in  mallard  ducks,  and  a 
New  York  academic  who  has  published  more  than  80  pre- 
cise studies  of  modern  life's  trivial  annoyances,  such  as  the 
percent  of  people  who  violate  supermarket  express-check- 
out restrictions  on  number  of  items.  Unlike  the  Nobel  Prize 
ceremonies,  this  year's  Ig  Nobels  were  televised  on  cable  to 
the  entire  country. 

Our  story  on  the  mysteries  of  science  in  Higgins  Hall  be- 
gins on  page  28. 

Ben  Birnbaum 
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GAY,  CATHOLIC 

As  an  openly  gay  Catholic  in  a 
10-year  partnership  that  has 
outlasted  the  marriages  of 
many  of  my  straight  BC  class- 
mates, my  heart  skipped  a  beat 
when  I  saw  the  title  of  David 
Morrison's  article,  "Catholic 
and  Gay:  Thoughts  on  the 
Essential  Nature  of  Love" 
(Summer  2003).  Finally,  I 
thought,  BC's  magazine  has 
published  a  fair  piece  on  gay 
Catholics  in  long-term,  loving, 
same-sex  relationships.  I  was 
very  disappointed. 

Although  I  respect  Mr. 
Morrison's  freedom  to  choose 
a  celibate  life  with  his  partner, 
I  dispute  viscerally  his  asser- 
tion that  homosexual  sex  is  not 
"objectively  loving,"  and  I  take 
offense  at  his  apologia  for  a 
Catholic  Church  that  contin- 
ues to  demonize  gay  Catholics 
as  "intrinsically  evil"  despite 
overwhelming  evidence  that 
homosexuality  is  a  genetic  and 
morally  neutral  reality.  Of 
course,  Mr.  Morrison  can 
believe  what  he  wants,  but  I 
resent  that  you  provided  such 
a  prominent  platform  for  his 
extremist  viewpoints  without 
so  much  as  one  word  of 
rebuttal  from  a  gay  Catholic 
who  has  not  so  completely 
internalized  the  Church's  toxic 
anti-gay  dogma.  We,  your 
readers  and  gay  alumni,  do  not 
deserve  such  disrespect. 

If  Boston  College  is  serious 
about  leading  the  Church  into 
the  21st  century,  then  lead  by 
example;  stop  distorting  our 
lives,  get  to  know  us,  and  facil- 
itate an  authentic  reconcilia- 
tion between  the  Catholic 
Church  and  the  gay  and 
lesbian  family  members  that 
it  has  rejected. 

ANTHONY  E.  VARONA  '89,  JD  '92 
White  Plains,  New  York 


As  one  who  participated  in  the 
April  28  Boston  College  dis- 
cussion on  "homosexuality  in 
the  Catholic  context,"  I  want 
to  share  my  disappointment  in 
your  decision  to  print  only 
David  Morrison's  view  of  the 
discussion.  Certainly  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  Andrew  Sullivan 
"declined  to  allow  his  remarks 
to  be  published."  But  surely 
you  recognized  that  the  issue 
deserved  an  airing  of  the  full 
range  of  opinions. 

I  wish  to  commend  to  read- 
ers a  talk  available  on  the 
Internet  by  Fr.  James  Alison,  a 
self-described  "unpartnered 
gay  priest,"  given  at  St.  Anne's 
Church  in  London  on  August 
3,  2003:  "Yes,  But  Is  It  True?" 

Fr.  Alison  notes  the  abso- 
lutism of  the  Congregation  for 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith's 
July  3 1,2003,  release 
"Considerations  regarding 
proposals  to  give  legal 
recognition  to  unions  between 
homosexual  persons."  He 
invites  us  to  wonder  why  no 
such  absolutist  statement  was 
issued  in  the  1930s  regarding 
grave  Nazi  moral  evil  in  perpe- , 
trating  the  Holocaust.  He 
points  out  how  curious  it  is 
that  the  Vatican  authors  make 
statements  like  "experience  has 
shown..."  but  then  provide  no 
example,  no  footnote,  and 
no  citation  of  any  study  show- 
ing that  entrusting  infants  to 
the  care  of  same-sex  partners 
has  any  deleterious  effect  on 
their  upbringing.  Is  it  true? 
Where  is  the  evidence? 

Alison  ends  his  statement 
saying,  "I  beg  you  not  to  yield 
to  the  temptation  of  being 
provoked,  not  to  allow  your- 
selves to  be  fascinated  by  the 
violence  of  the  language  in  the 
recent  document,  not  to  in- 
dulge in  the  easy  critique  of 


the  Vatican  which  our  culture 
and  our  press  offer  us,  but  in- 
stead to  keep  raising  this  little 
question:  Yes,  but  is  it  true? 

"The  only  issue  at  stake  for 
the  Church  in  discussions  of 
gay  and  lesbian  anything  is  the 
issue  of  truth." 

JAMES  MICHAEL  HAYES  '71 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Fr.  James  Alison  spoke  at  Boston 
College  on  the  night  of  November 
18.  Plans  are  in  place  to  make 
the  event  available  for  viewing 
at  www.bc.edu/frontrow— Ed. 

ART  APPRECIATION 

I  was  moved  by  the  thought- 
ful article  on  being  Catholic 
by  Alice  McDermott  ("The 
Lunatic  in  the  Pew,"  Summer 
2003).  As  someone  who  has 
long  contemplated  the  issues 
of  God  and  Church  in  mod- 
ern life,  who  makes  art  and 
teaches  its  creation,  and  who 
is  as  well  the  mother  of  three 
interested  youngsters,  I  appre- 
ciate the  complexity  and 
frankness  of  McDermott's 
contemplations. 

LYDIA  PANAS  '80 
Kutztown,  Pennsylvania 

DIRECT  QUOTE 

I  want  to  draw  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  my  words 
were  not  properly  quoted  in 
"Culture  Klatch,"  by  Richard 
Higgins  (Linden  Lane, 
Summer  2003).  All  I  said  was 
that  in  Islam  there  is  no  con- 
cept of  separation  between  re- 
ligion and  the  state  since  the 
state  would  derive  its  legisla- 
tion from  Qur'an  and  Sunnah; 
likewise  there  is  no  "separa- 
tion between  church  and 
state"  as  understood  in  the 
Western  context. 

SADIAMAHMOOD 

Rawalpindi,  Pakistan 
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TALBOT  RECALLED 

The  recent  passing  of  Felix 
Talbot,  SJ,  has  evoked  reflec- 
tion on  the  wonders  of  receiv- 
ing a  Jesuit  education.  During 
the  apathetic  1970s,  I  took 
Fr.  Talbot's  theology  course, 
"The  Nature,  Dignity,  and 
Destiny  of  Man."  Preoccupied 
with  other  things,  it  wasn't 
until  about  20  years  later  that 
I  appreciated  the  subject.  God 
bless  you,  Fr.  Talbot,  as  you 
reach  your  destiny. 

JOE  CORDO  79 
Sudbury,  Massachusetts 

YAWKEY  CONSIDERED 
Having  read  Howard  Bryant's 
Shut  Out:  A  Stoiy  of  Race 
and  Baseball  in  Boston  (2002), 
Fm  a  troubled  native  New 
Englander.  The  Red  Sox's 


sorry  record  as  the  last  team 
to  integrate  closely  follows 
that  of  its  home  city.  The  role 
of  former  Red  Sox  owner  Tom 
Yawkey  in  this  record  must 
not  be  dismissed,  for  his  lega- 
cy on  race  and  integration  re- 
flects poorly  on  both  the  team 
and  its  city. 

The  $15  million  donation 
that  the  Yawkey  Foundation  is 
making  for  a  new  athletic 
facility  at  Boston  College  must 
not  lead  to  silence  on  the 
part  of  the  University  about 
Yawkey's  legacy.  Anything  less 
than  a  full  commitment  to 
address  historic  and  ongoing 
racial  discrimination  will  lead 
to  a  diminished  stature  for 
the  University. 

BILL  VANDENBERG  '91 
Denver,  Colorado 


IT'S  PROGRESS 
Re  "World-wise,"  by  Charles 
Derber  (Linden  Lane,  Spring 
2003):  The  free  exchange  of 
goods,  services,  people,  and 
ideas  (globalization,  if  you  want 
to  call  it  that)  is  what  brought 
us  to  where  we  are  today,  in 
terms  of  material  progress  and 
intellectual  advancement.  Few 
isolationist  tribes  run  their 
own  universities.  The  North 
Koreans  have  largely  been 
spared  the  "horrors"  of  glob- 
alization, and,  boy,  must  they 
be  happy  about  it! 

Without  "exploitative"  spe- 
cialization, Professor  Derber 
would  be  busy  hunting  dinner, 
growing  breakfast,  and  worry- 
ing about  surviving  the  night. 

PATRICK  FRANKE  '95 
Frankfurt,  Germany 


AUTHOR  S  QUERY 
In  1913,  Boston  College 
alumnus  T.J.  Hurley  (Class  of 
1885)  wrote  what  became  the 
University's  fight  song,  "For 
Boston."  Nearly  a  century 
later,  much  information  has 
been  lost  on  Hurley's  life  and 
compositions. 

Readers  with  any  period 
documentation  about  Hurley 
or  his  works  (letters,  pro- 
grams, newspaper  clippings, 
etc.),  please  contact  me  at 
m.bellico.  1  @  be.  edit. 

MATTHEW  BELLICO  '98 
Brighton,  Massachusetts 


BCM  welcomes  letters  from  readers. 
Letters  may  be  edited  for  length 
and  clarity,  and  must  be  signed  to 
be  published.  Our  fax  number  is 
(617)  552-2441;  our  e-mail  address 
is  bcm@bc.edu 


FLASH  FICTION 

A  contest  sponsored  by  Boston  College  Magazine 


Boston  College  Magazine  is  pleased  to  present  its  annu- 
al writing  contest  for  members  of  the  BC  community: 
alumni,  students,  faculty,  and  staff.  Following  years  in 
which  we've  featured  essays  and  poetry,  the  award  this 
year  will  be  made  for  a  work  of  micro-fiction,  that  is, 
for  a  complete  short  story  of  250  words  or  less.  The 
form  goes  by  many  names — furious  or  sudden  or 
postcard  fiction,  short  shorts,  and  (this  from  the 
Chinese)  smoke-long  fiction,  for  the  time  it  takes,  pre- 
sumably, to  finish  a  cigarette. 

Submissions  must  be  original  and  unpublished  works. 
The  editors  are  looking  for  stories  entertaining  or  af- 
fecting or  both.  The  winning  entry  will  be  published  in 
the  Summer  2004  issue  of  BCM,  and  the  author  will 
receive  an  award  of  $250.  Other  entries  may  also  be 


selected  for  publication,  and  appropriate  awards  will 
be  made  in  those  instances. 

Entries  must  be  received  by  March  1,  2004.  The  winner 
will  be  notified  by  April  1.  Please  include  a  daytime 
phone  number.  Entries  will  not  be  returned. 

SEND  SUBMISSIONS 

By  e-mail  to:  bcm@bc.edu 
By  fax  to:        617-552-2441 

By  mail  to:       MICRO-FICTION  CONTEST 

Boston  College  Magazine 
Lawrence  House 
122  College  Road 
Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02467 
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Paige  Crowther  '07 — her  brother  Welles  '99  was  last  seen  wearing  a  red  bandanna,  guiding  others  to  safety  in  the  World  Trade  Center 

Pilgrimage 

ON  SEPTEMBER  11,  REMEMBERING  THE  LIVES  OF  22  ALUMNI 


Another  shimmering  September  day,  blue  and  gold,  just  like  the 
other.  At  high  noon  a  lone  bagpiper  in  tartan  kilt  stirred  up  the  air  in 
front  of  St.  Mary's  Hall,  and  people  streamed  toward  the  lawn  next  to 
Burns  Library.  The  crowd — some  1,100  students,  faculty,  administra- 
tors, and  BC  alumni — drifted  respectfully  around  the  fathers  and 
mothers,  wives  and  husbands,  sisters  and  brothers  who'd  lost  their 
loved  ones  in  a  shocking  moment  on  a  day  now  known  by  its  num- 
bers. These  family  members,  dressed  as  for  a  funeral  and  wearing 
name  tags,  were  led  to  seats  on  a  red  carpet  on  the  lawn.  Two  years 
later  to  the  day,  they  could  walk  upright  and  shake  a  hand  in  greeting. 
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But  the  rest  of  us  cannot  know  the  steps  they  took  to  reach 
this  place. 

Boston  College  has  given  these  families  something  many 
of  them  did  not  have:  a  public  place  to  memorialize  their 
dead.  The  University  has  constructed  in  the  thick  grass  of 
the  Burns  lawn  a  permanent  bluestone  labyrinth,  modeled 
on  the  one  in  the  floor  of  the  Cathedral  at  Chartres.  It  is 
sited  at  an  angle  facing  the  corner  of  College  Road  and 
Commonwealth  Avenue.  The  50-foot-wide  labyrinth  has 
been  constructed  of  600  stones  quarried  in  Endicott,  New 
York,  cut  flat  in  an  ever  so  slight  curve  with  laser-guided 
radial  technology,  to  fit  the  2  8  loops  that  make  up  the  com- 
plex circular  design.  This  ancient 
shape  first  occupied  space  on  BC's 
campus  five  years  ago,  when  a 
temporary  labyrinth,  sponsored  by 
the  French  honor  society  Pi  Delta 
Phi,  was  painted  on  the  Burns  lawn 
owing  to  the  inspiration  and  guid- 
ance of  Rebecca  Valette,  now 
professor  emerita  of  Romance  lan- 
guages. A  fresh  pattern  was  applied, 
a  year  later,  to  the  lawn  across 
Beacon  Street  from  Carney  Hall; 
the  painted  images  eroded  with 
the  weather. 


THE  PROGRAM  to  dedicate  the 
permanent  labyrinth  to  Boston 
College  alumni  lost  on  September 
11,  2001,  opened  with  the  Gasson 
bells  tolling  22  times,  an  account- 
ing of  the  dead  that  was  relieved 
when  the  Liturgical  Arts  Group 
began  to  sing  "On  Eagles'  Wings." 
The  song's  refrain  echoed  the 
quote  from  Isaiah  printed  on  the 
commemorative  card  handed  out 
to  the  audience:  "They  that  hope 
in  the  Lord  /  Will  renew  their 

strength,  /  They  will  soar  as  with  eagles'  wings;  /  They  will 
run  and  not  grow  weary,  /  Walk  and  not  grow  faint." 

As  James  Erps,  SJ,  director  of  campus  ministry,  began  to 
speak,  fall  leaves  blew  over  the  crowd  and  across  the  green 
lawn.  Fr.  Erps  described  the  labyrinth  as  1 1  concentric  cir- 
cles in  a  single  meandering  path  that  "eventually  and  in- 
evitably leads  to  the  center,"  reflecting  the  path  of  our  lives. 
He  prayed  for  peace,  and  for  God  to  "bring  us  to  that  New 
Jerusalem  which  is  our  goal  and  your  promise."  Among  me- 
dieval Christians,  the  University's  president,  William  P. 
Leahy,  SJ,  explained  a  few  minutes  later,  the  labyrinth  was  a 
way  to  make  a  symbolic  pilgrimage  "through  uncertainty 
and  trial  to  God."  Fr.  Leahy  spoke  of  the  meaning  of  this 


Fr.  Erps,  left,  and  Fr.  Leahy:  "The  sure  compass  of  Cod's  love." 


labyrinth  and  of  why  for  thousands  of  years  human  beings 
have  constructed  and  paced  its  sacred  shape:  "Even  in  dark- 
ness, there  is  a  path  on  which  we  can  walk.  Even  in  confu- 
sion there  is  grace  to  guide  our  journey.  And  even  when  we 
seem  to  stand  most  distant  from  where  we  began,  we  can 
turn  yet  again  toward  home,  moving  according  to  the  sure 
compass  of  God's  enduring  love." 

And  then  those  for  whom  the  bells  tolled  anonymously 
were  given  names,  read  out,  along  with  their  class  years,  by 
22  BC  undergraduates  who  took  up  places  along  the 
perimeter  of  the  labyrinth.  The  students  stood  straight  in 
the  sun,  beside  the  22  stones  on  which  were  inscribed  the 

names  of  the  dead.  Part  summons, 
part  memorial,  this  ritual  calling- 
out  trailed  eerie  echoes  of  long- 
ago  Commencements. 

Through  the  silence  that  en- 
sued, the  piper  played  "Amazing 
Grace"  as  he  paced  slowly  into 
the  labyrinth  and  directly  to  the 
rosette  at  its  core.  A  young  boy  in 
the  family  section  bit  his  trem- 
bling lip;  a  man  who  might  have 
been  his  father  stood  stiffly  nearby, 
arms  crossed  over  his  chest  as  if  to 
hold  himself,  literally,  together.  Fr. 
Erps  and  Fr.  Leahy  then  stood  in 
the  center  to  bless  the  labyrinth 
with  holy  water,  invoking  the 
"Lord  of  our  beginnings  and  Lord 
of  our  ends."  They  prayed  to  God 
to  remember  the  journey  that  led 
those  men  and  women  to  their 
days  on  the  Heights  and,  finally, 
led  them  elsewhere.  On  this  day, 
Fr.  Leahy  said,  we  offer  as  their 
legacy  a  "place  of  prayer  and  place 
of  peace,  a  place  of  memories  and 
of  hope."  It  seems  the  geometry  of 
loss  is  defined  by  right  angles — 
planes  against  walls — and  collapsing  vectors  of  height.  But 
the  geometry  of  consolation  is  found  in  a  circle,  a  circle 
within  a  circle,  the  rosette  that  is  the  labyrinth's  core  and  the 
symbol  of  the  union  of  divine  and  human  love. 

The  Voices  of  Imani,  BC's  gospel  choir,  sang,  "I've  got  a 
feelin'  everything's  gonna  be  all  right,"  an  emotional  tribute 
to  hope,  to  faith,  to  the  path  in  the  night  and  the  destination 
that  awaits,  to  the  perfection  of  endings  written  by  a  God 
who  was  there  at  the  beginning.  Afterwards,  amid  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  dispersing  crowd,  a  few  people  took  to  the 
labyrinth's  path.  Among  them  was  a  little  boy  of  about  four 
in  a  red  sweater,  one  of  many  children  at  the  ceremony.  He 
first  ran  the  path,  then  thought  better  of  it  and  walked  care- 
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The  new  labyrinth  at  Burns  Library:  Students  took  up  posts  before  inscribed  stones,  each  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  a  graduate  lost  on  September  n. 


fully,  but  couldn't  resist  breaking  into  a  run  from  time  to 
time.  The  skip  in  his  step  wasn't  possible  for  his  elders,  who 
hovered  helplessly  by  their  loved  ones'  stones  or  dropped  to 
one  knee  to  pray  or  lay  a  flower  beside  the  name  they  loved. 

A  COUPLE  OF  days  after  the  ceremony,  I  walked  the 
labyrinth  myself,  alone.  It  was  late  afternoon,  part  clouds 
and  part  sun,  and  it  had  rained  that  morning.  Some  of  the 
grey-blue  stones  of  the  labyrinth  were  still  wet,  a  darker 
grey,  but  I  took  off  my  shoes  anyway;  the  stones  seemed  so 
smooth,  the  edges  true,  and  this  would  be  one  of  the  sea- 
son's last  warm  days.  The  path  was  narrow  and  insistent.  It 
took  me  far  out  to  the  perimeter  when  I  didn't  expect  it, 
face-to-face  with  the  flowers  left  there,  wet  and  beginning 
to  molder,  the  colored  pictures  of  a  young  man  or  of  a  whole 
family,  protected  by  plastic.  The  path  pulled  me  in  again, 
closer  to  the  center,  then  out,  then  in,  until  just  when  I 
thought  I'd  never  make  it,  I  was,  bam,  in  the  center.  I  felt  ex- 


posed there,  catapulted  into  a  sudden  expanse  after  the  slen- 
der passage.  But  I  also  felt  safe.  The  roar  of  the  traffic  on 
Commonwealth  Avenue  receded  and  I  was  embraced  by  a 
space  as  perfect  and  timeless  as  a  womb.  Always  a  little  self- 
conscious  about  cosmic  design,  I  knew  one  thing:  I  am  as 
much  in  the  dark  as  they  were,  those  souls  who  were  named 
in  cut  stone  around  me. 

And  then  it  was  time  to  return  to  work.  Just  for  a  moment 
I  contemplated  jumping  the  lines  and  simply  slipping  away. 
But  I  did  a  slow  turn,  put  one  foot  in  front  of  the  other,  and 
walked  unhurriedly  the  path  that  had  been  laid  out  for  me, 
in  all  its  baffling  turns,  where  others  have  walked  before  me, 
and  others  will  walk  after. 

Clare  M.  Dunsford 

Clare  M.  Dunsford  is  an  associate  dean  in  the  College  of  Aits  & 
Sciences.  To  learn  more  about  labyrinths  and  to  view  a  video  of  the 
dedication  ceremony,  go  to  www.bc.edu/labyrinth 
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CONFERENCE  CALL 

BC  hears  from  the  ACC,  again 


Boston  College  has  accepted 
an  invitation  to  join  the  Atlan- 
tic Coast  Conference.  The 
invitation,  which  was  tendered 
Sunday  morning  October  12 
following  a  unanimous  vote 
of  ACC  presidents,  surprised 
many.  For  six  weeks  last  spring, 
the  ACC  had  considered  BC 
for  membership,  along  with 
fellow  Big  East  schools  the 
University  of  Miami  and  Syra- 
cuse University,  but  in  June 
it  had  offered  places  only  to 
Miami  and  Virginia  Tech  (see 
"Southern  Exposure,"  BCM  ■ 
Summer  2003). 

In  an  October  1 5  interview 
with  the  Chronicle,  BC's  news- 
paper for  faculty  and  staff, 
University  President  William 
P.  Leahy,  SJ,  said  the  ACC  was 
"a  great  fit"  for  BC — not  just 
in  terms  of  athletic  and  finan- 
cial advantages,  but  also  acade- 
mically and  demographically 
Leahy  noted  that  five  of  the 
ACC's  nine  members  in  2002 
share  BC's  top-40  status  in  US 
News  &  World  Report — namely, 
Duke,  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  Wake 
Forest,  the  University  of 
Virginia,  and  Georgia  Tech. 
(In  the  Big  East,  only  George- 
town, which  has  no  football 
team,  is  so  ranked.)  Rounding 
out  the  ACC  are  Clemson, 
Florida  State,  the  University  of 
Maryland,  and  North  Carolina 
State. 

The  ACC  leads  all  Division 
1-A  conferences  in  graduating 
football  players.  And,  Leahy 
said,  it  is  "committed  to  a  pro- 
gram of  academic  cooperation" 


involving  faculty  and  student 
exchanges  and  shared  library 
resources,  "something  not 
done  in  the  Big  East." 

Leahy  cited  the  "attractive 
demographics"  of  the  ACC 
states  as  "a  great  plus  for  our 
student  recruiting  efforts  in 
future  years."  Research  by  the 
Western  Interstate  Commis- 
sion for  Higher  Education 
indicates  that  the  numbers  of 
high  school  seniors  in  North 
Carolina  (home  to  four  ACC 
schools)  and  Georgia  are  ex- 
pected to  grow  10  percent  or 
more  over  the  next  decade; 
Florida  and  Virginia  will  see 
increases  of  5  percent  or  more. 
In  the  northeast,  all  but  two 
states  will  face  a  decrease  in 
high  school  graduates. 

For  the  University's  athlet- 
ics program,  the  ACC  promis- 
es "strength  and  stability,"  said 
Leahy.  "There  are  no  concerns 
about  [the  ACC's]  survival,  in 
contrast  to  the  Big  East,  which 
every  few  years  has  had  to 
deal  with  questions  about  its 
viability."  And  the  financial 
benefits  of  ACC  membership, 
which  are  expected  to  be  sig- 
nificant, will  "help  us  support 
non-revenue  sports  at  BC, 
especially  for  female  athletes." 

In  a  separate  interview, 
BC  athletic  director  Gene 
DeFilippo  cited  recent  success- 
es in  men's  and  women's  soc- 
cer, field  hockey,  and  women's 
cross  country  as  evidence  that 
BC  will  "match  up  very  well 
with  a  lot  of  the  teams  in  the 
ACC."  In  sports  not  offered 
by  the  ACC — notably,  men's 


and  women's  ice  hockey,  skiing, 
fencing,  sailing — BC  teams 
"will  continue  to  participate  in 
the  same  leagues  and  associa- 
tions that  they  have  in  the 
past,"  he  said. 

President  Leahy  has  said 
BC  might  still  play  Big  East 
basketball  rivals  Providence,  St. 
John's,  and  Georgetown,  and 
football  rival  Syracuse,  in  non- 
conference  games. 

The  realignment  could 
occur  as  soon  as  July  2005.  BC 
will  likely  pay  an  exit  fee  in  the 
range  of  $1-5  million  to  the 
Big  East,  and  Leahy  has  asked 
a  Massachusetts  Superior 
Court  to  "clarify  provisions  in 
the  Big  East  constitution  and 
bylaws  in  regard  to  withdraw- 
al." The  funds  will  be  taken 
from  the  athletic  department's 
unrestricted  endowment. 
Meanwhile,  four  Big  East 
schools  have  sued  BC  and  the 
ACC  and  alleged  a  conspiracy 
to  destroy  Big  East  football. 
Leahy  termed  such  allegations 
"groundless,"  noting  that  some 
observers  trace  them  to  "poli- 
tics and  political  aspirations 
in  the  State  of  Connecticut." 

"It  is  clear,"  said  Leahy, 
"that  the  Big  East  constitution 
includes  an  explicit  provision 
allowing  schools  to  leave  the 
conference." 

"I  know  the  difficulties  con- 
ference realignments  cause," 
Leahy  told  the  Chronicle.  "But 
in  my  judgment,  the  ACC  is  a 
much  better  fit  for  Boston  Col- 
lege. I  believe  strongly  that  this 
move  is  necessary  and  right." 

Nicole  Estvanik 
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Davidovits  (left)  and  Clote 

CATEGORY:  SCIENCE 

For  the  first  time,  Boston 
College  has  accounted  for  mul- 
tiple first-place  winners  in  the 
Alpha  Sigma  Nu  National 
Jesuit  Book  Awards.  Professor 
Paul  Davidovits  (chemistry) 
won  for  Physics  in  Biology  and 
Medicine,  in  the  natural  sci- 
ences category,  while  Professor 
Peter  Clote  (biology  and  com- 
puter science)  cowrote  the 
winning  Boolean  Functions  and 
Computation  Models,  in  the 
mathematics  and  computer 
science  category. 

WHO'S  TALKING 

Speakers  at  Boston  College  this 
fall  have  included  Jane  Brox,  au- 
thor of  Five  Thousand  Days  Like 
This  One;  Maria  Cirino,  CEO  of 
Guardent;  John  Feffer,  author  of 
North  Korea/South  Korea; 
Steven  Goldsmith,  special  advi- 
sor to  President  George  W. 
Bush  on  faith-based  initiatives; 
Holly  Metcalf,  Olympic  gold 
medalist;  Michael  Moore, 
Academy  Award-winning  direc- 
tor; Thomas  Reilly  JD'70,  the 
attorney  general  of  Massa- 
chusetts; David  Tracy,  University 
of  Chicago  theologian;  Deborah 
Willis,  curator  of  the  Center 
for  African  American  History 
and  Culture;  and  Robert 
Zemsky,  CEO  of  the  Learning 
Alliance.  Some  of  these  talks 
can  be  viewed  on-line  at  Boston 
College's  Web  site  Front  Row: 
www.bc.edu/frontrow 
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TOGETHER  AGAIN 

Setting  course  in  the  second  year  of  Church  in  the  21st  Century 


Conte  Forum,  the  evening  of  September  18 — a  crowd  of  2,000  gathered  to  consider  the  questions  "What  have  we  learned?  Where  are  we  going?" 


Last  year,  at  the  kickoff  for  the 
Church  in  the  2 1  st  Century 
initiative,  Boston  College's  re- 
sponse to  the  sexual  abuse  cri- 
sis in  the  Catholic  Church, 
trustee  Jack  Connors,  Jr.  '63 
made  newspaper  headlines 
with  a  shocking  suggestion. 
Connors,  an  advertising  execu- 
tive who  is  also  one  of  Boston's 
more  prominent  Catholics, 
told  an  audience  of  more  than 
4,000  in  Conte  Forum  that 
Catholics  should  consider 


suspending  donations  to  the 
Boston  archdiocese  in  protest 
of  its  mishandling  of  the  crisis. 
At  the  kickoff  for  the  initia- 
tive's second  year  on  Thursday, 
September  18,  a  year  to  the 
day  after  last  year's  opening 
event,  Connors  made  a  U- 
turn.  He  told  an  audience  of 
more  than  2,000,  again  in 
Conte  Forum,  that  "much  has 
changed  for  the  better  since 
we  last  gathered.  Only  the 
most  optimistic  among  us 


could  have  envisioned  a  more 
productive,  honest,  and  open 
first  hundred  days"  for  the 
city's  new  archbishop,  Sean 
O'Malley,  who  upon  arriving 
in  Boston  had  quickly  moved 
to  settle  abuse  victims'  lawsuits 
and  begin  the  Church's  heal- 
ing. Significantly,  Connors 
also  told  the  audience — which 
looked  to  be  divided  equally 
between  college-age  and  mid- 
dle-age and  included  a  sprin- 
kling of  priests  and  nuns — that 


lay  Catholics  should  help 
O'Malley  "with  their  time  and 
money." 

Connors  s  change  in  tone 
was  emblematic  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  years' 
programs.  Last  year's  opener 
had  "seemed  heavy,"  said  Mike 
Fitzgerald  '85  of  Norwood, 
Massachusetts,  who  has  been 
active  in  the  lay  group  Voice 
of  the  Faithful.  "The  immensi- 
ty of  the  tragedy  lay  over 
everything."  This  year's  audi- 
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ence  and  speakers,  by  all 
accounts,  seemed  less  trauma- 
tized, less  angry,  more  reflec- 
tive and  more  pragmatic; 
less  focused  on  past  abuses 
and  more  on  options  for  the 
Church's  future. 

DURING  ITS  first  year,  the 
University  initiative  generated 
75  workshops,  lectures,  semi- 
nars, and  discussions  that  drew 
a  total  attendance  of  more 
than  13,000 — not  to  mention 
numerous  papers  and  journal 
articles  by  Boston  College  fac- 
ulty. Topics  ranged  beyond  the 
sexual  abuse  crisis  to  treatment 
of  other  key  issues  related  to 
the  future  of  the  Church. 
Much  was  learned  as  a  result, 
University  President  William 
P.  Leahy,  SJ,  told  this  year's  - 
audience.  For  example,  Leahy 
said,  "We  have  learned  that 
many  individuals  desire  to  help 
the  Church  in  this  time  of 
need,"  but  they  want  to  be 
listened  to  by  Church  leaders 
"in  ways  that  are  more  than 
symbolic."  Leahy  also  reported 
that  the  initiative  had  uncov- 
ered a  fundamental  disagree- 
ment about  the  causes  of 
the  crisis — between  those 
Catholics  who  blame  "a  failure 
of  leadership"  and  "structural 
problems"  and  want  to  see  a 
more  transparent  Church,  and 
those  Catholics  who  blame 
"a  culture  of  dissent"  in  the 
Church  and  want  to  see  more 
obedience  to  the  Church's 
moral  teachings.  Both  groups 
have  some  purchase  on  the 
truth,  and  both  deserve  a 
respectful  hearing,  Leahy  said. 

Leahy's  comments  not- 
withstanding, the  panel 
discussion  that  took  up  most 
of  this  year's  program  was 
heavily  weighted  toward  the 
first  group,  although  that 


didn't  seem  to  bother  many  in 
the  audience,  who  responded 
to  the  speakers  with  frequent 
applause.  "This  was  an  audi- 
ence that  was  up  for  change," 
explained  George  Slover,  a 
retired  UMass-Boston  English 
professor  who  belongs  to  St. 
Paul's  Church  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  and  attended 
last  year's  programs. 

The  evening's  biggest  name 
was  panel  moderator  Tim 
Russert,  of  NBC  News,  who 
appeared  in  shirtsleeves.  More 
relaxed  and  less  aggressive 
than  in  his  weekly  appearances 
as  host  of  Meet  the  Press, 
Russert  nonetheless  nudged 
the  panelists  toward  some 
striking  insights  on  such  topics 
as  women's  ordination,  priestly 
celibacy,  the  Church's  stance 
toward  homosexuals,  the  quali- 
ty of  preaching  and  liturgy, 
the  Church's  social  justice 
teachings,  and  the  overarching 
question  of  who  wields  power 
in  the  Church. 

The  prospect  of  married 
priests  seemed  well  received  by 
the  panel;  so  too  was  the  no- 
tion of  a  larger  role  in  the 
Church  for  women,  as  a  solu- 
tion to  the  crisis  in  priestly 
vocations.  Mary  Johnson, 
SND,  a  sociology  professor  at 
Emmanuel  College  in  Boston, 
pointed  out,  to  much  applause, 
that  in  midwestern  parishes 
where  laywomen  or  nuns  have 
assumed  pastoral  duties  in  the 
absence  of  a  priest,  church 
attendance  has  increased,  along 
with  contributions  to  the  col- 
lection plate.  "Not  a  lot  can  be 
said  against  the  ordination  of 
women,"  added  fellow  panelist 
and  theology  major  Elizabeth 
Paulhus  '04,  "but  this  is  an  area 
of  conversation  that  has  been 
closed  by  the  Vatican  ...  so 
women  need  to  start  pursuing 


[other]  roles."  In  response, 
Peter  Steinfels,  a  Catholic  lay- 
man and  New  York  Times  reli- 
gion writer,  cited  a  tradition  in 
the  early  Church  of  ordaining 
women  deacons.  If  the  tradi- 


Church  law,  and  the  law  in  this 
matter  is  already  being  bent 
for  Eastern  Rite  priests  and 
married  clergy  from  other 
denominations  who  convert 
and  serve  as  Catholic  priests. 


Meet  the  Press's  Tim  Russert,  top,  and  University  President  William  P.  Leahy,  SJ 


tion  could  be  revived,  he  said, 
it  could  amplify  women's  voic- 
es in  the  Church. 

As  for  making  marriage 
available  to  priests,  Fr.  J. 
Bryan  Hehir,  the  president  of 
Catholic  Charities  USA  and 
former  head  of  the  Harvard 
Divinity  School,  said  it  could 
be  done  with  relative  ease. 
While  the  ban  on  women 
priests  arises  from  Catholic 
theology,  he  said,  priestly 
celibacy  is  only  a  matter  of 


Steinfels,  the  evening's  fount 
of  workable  ideas,  suggested 
that,  as  a  first  step,  the  Church 
mount  a  study  of  married  cler- 
gy in  other  churches  to  "look 
at  the  problems  and  the  practi- 
cal questions." 

On  another  topic,  panelist 
Patrick  Dowries  '05,  a  human 
development  major  in  the 
Lynch  School  of  Education, 
said  in  response  to  a  question 
from  Russert  that  the  Church 
hierarchy's  quick  reaction 
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DEDICATED 

On  September  12,  Boston 
College  formally  dedicated  its 
school  of  nursing  in  honor  of 
the  late  William  F.  Connell  '59, 
a  24-year  member  of  the  board 
of  trustees.  A  symposium 
was  held  in  Robsham  Theater 
on  "Meeting  the  Nation's 
Need  for  Nurses,"  featuring 
representatives  from  the  nurs- 
ing, hospital,  and  insurance 
sectors  and  moderated  by 
WBZ-TV  HealthWatch  reporter 
Mallika  Marshall,  MD. 
Afterward,  U.S.  Senator  Edward 
M.  Kennedy  (D-Mass.)  deliv- 
ered the  keynote  address  at  a 
ceremony  held  outside  Cushing 
Hall.  Present  were  ConnelPs 
wife,  Margot,  and  their  six  chil- 
dren, all  BC  alumni. 

NEW  TRUSTEES 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  year, 
on  September  26,  the 
University  Board  of  Trustees 
elected  eight  trustees  to  four- 
year  terms:  Patrick  Carney  '70; 
Cynthia  Lee  Egan  '78;  Mario  J. 
Gabelli  P'90,  '94,  '95,  '00;  Paul 
F.  Harman,  SJ,  '6i;  Robert  K. 
Kraft;  Paula  D.  Polito  '81;  Pierre 
R.  Prosper  '85;  and  Scott  Pilarz, 
SJ.  Reelected  for  additional 
four-year  terms  were  Daniel  J. 
Harrington,  SJ,  '64;  R.  Robert 
Popeo  JD'79;  and  Marianne  D. 
Short '73,  JD'76. 

DR.  SOPHOMORE 

Boston  College  has  joined  Tufts 
and  Brandeis  universities  in  a 
new  early-acceptance  program 
that  assures  selected  sopho- 
more undergraduates  a  place  at 
Tufts  Medical  School  upon 
graduation.  Candidates  should 
have  completed  five  pre-med 
science  courses,  achieved  a 
minimum  GPA  of  3.5,  and 
worked  or  volunteered  in  a 
health  care  setting. 


against  state-recognized  gay 
marriage  was  "very  scary" 
when  juxtaposed  with  its  slow 
reaction  to  the  problem  of 
clerical  sexual  abuse  of  chil- 
dren. Downes  spoke  of  homo- 
sexual friends  who  "feel  very 
Catholic"  but  "don't  feel  they 
have  a  home  in  the  Church." 
Why  does  he  stay  in  the 
Church,  then?  asked  Russert. 
"Because  it's  such  a  large  part 
of  who  I  am,"  Downes  replied, 
praising  the  campus  worship 
services  and  the  feeling  of 
community  among  Catholic 
students. 

Several  panelists  also  spoke 
out  for  increasing  the  power  of 
laypeople  vis-a-vis  priests  and 
the  Church's  hierarchy. 
Downes  advised  lay  Catholics 
to  say,  "This  is  my  Church.  .  .  . 
You  can  have  a  priest  up 
there,"  he  said,  "but  if  there's 
no  one  to  hear  God's  message, 
our  faith  is  lost."  Catalina 
Montes,  principal  of  the 
Thomas  Gardner  Elementary 
School  in  the  Allston  section 
of  Boston,  said  that  those 
Catholics  who  have  left  the 
Church  "are  not  going  to 
come  back  to  the  same  thing." 
In  the  parishes,  she  said,  "we 
have  to  have  good  preaching, 
we  have  to  have  good  music, 
we  have  to  present  on  Sunday 
morning  that  our  Church 
is  vibrant .  .  .  that  we're  there 
to  support  each  other." 

Added  Sr.  Johnson,  "We 
have  to  help  the  bishops  un- 
derstand that  there  is  some 
wonderful  teaching  going  on 
in  the  Church,  but  you  have  to 
listen  before  you  teach." 
Johnson  referred  back  to  the 
opposing  Catholic  stances 
described  by  Fr.  Leahy  in  his 
introduction  and  said  that  the 
"notion  of  personal  holiness" 
and  allegiance  to  the  Church's 


structure  have  been  "teased 
apart  over  the  last  20  or  25 
years,"  particularly  among 
young  Catholics,  who  now 
think  in  terms  of  "liberal" 
Catholicism  and  "conserva- 
tive" Catholicism.  "We've  got 
to  talk  about  who  and  what  are 
Catholics,"  she  said. 

Fr.  Hehir  pointed  out  that 
the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
United  States  now  has  the  most 
educated  laity  in  its  history.  "As 
a  simple  principle,  we've  got 
to  treat  adults  as  adults,"  he 
said,  adding  that  people  who 
get  respect  in  their  work  and 
civic  lives  won't  put  up  forever 
with  being  treated  as  children 
when  they  go  to  church. 

Later  in  the  program, 
Hehir  also  reminded  the  gath- 
ering that  they  "live  in  a 
country  whose  decisions  have  a 
direct  impact  on  the  lives  of 
people  around  the  world.  .  .  . 
It's  crucial  in  this  time  when 
internal  [Church]  issues  are  so 
overwhelming"  that  American 
Catholics  remember  "we've 
got  to  make  a  difference  in  this 
society."  Shortly  after  that 
plea,  the  discussion  ended,  to 
general  applause.  Russert  soon 
left  the  stage  for  home  (travel- 
ing by  overnight  train,  it  was 
announced,  Hurricane  Isabel 
having  closed  both  airports  in 
Washington),  but  hundreds  of 
audience  members  lingered 
behind  for  up  to  an  hour,  mill- 
ing around  near  the  stage  and 
talking  in  small  groups.  Re- 
hashing the  evening,  Norwood 
church  member  Mike  Fitz- 
gerald said,  "You  had  a  sense 
that  some  things  were  possible 
that  didn't  seem  possible  last 
year — about  Church  healing, 
about  the  Church  paying  at- 
tention not  only  to  its  internal 
affairs  but  also  to  its  outreach 
to  the  wider  world." 


Retired  professor  George 
Slover  pronounced  himself 
impressed  with  the  level  of  the 
dialogue  and  the  panel's  sug- 
gestions about  marriage 
for  priests  and  women's  ordi- 
nation. "There  was  nothing 
concrete  like  that  in  last  year's 
program,"  Slover  said. 
"Everybody  thinks  sexual 
abuse  is  terrible,  that  bishops 
looking  the  other  way  is  terri- 
ble, that  Rome  sweeping  it 
under  the  carpet  is  terrible. 
There's  no  argument  about 
that.  But  now  people  are  say- 
ing what  has  been  forbidden 
to  talk  about."  Echoing  this 
point,  theology  major  Brendan 
Moloney  '04  said,  "Ordination 
of  women,  homosexuality, 
married  priests — the  panel  had 
the  courage  to  bring  them  up." 

Betsy  Brink  of  Duxbury, 
Massachusetts,  who  belongs  to 
a  United  Church  of  Christ 
congregation  but  also  attends 
a  Catholic  church  with  her 
husband,  who  is  Catholic,  said 
the  tension  between  lay  lead- 
ership and  clericalism,  raised 
by  President  Leahy  as  well  as 
by  the  panel,  "is  something  we 
grapple  with  in  the  Protestant 
church,  too — the  question  of 
'Whose  church  is  it?'"  Like 
the  others,  she  said  she  was 
impressed  with  the  program. 
"There  are  so  many  thought- 
ful, caring,  smart  people  in  the 
Catholic  Church,"  she  said, 
but  then  she  offered  a  caution: 
"All  their  good  ideas  will  be 
for  naught  if  the  hierarchy 
doesn't  listen." 

David  Reich 

David  Reich  is  a  writer  based  in 
the  Boston  area.  The  full 
September  1 8  event  can  be  viewed 
at  www.bc.edu/church2 1 . 
Excerpts  from  the  panel  discussion 
can  be  read  on  page  52. 
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Ad  venture 


A  law  professor  and  physician  becomes  a  familiar  face.  An  interview  by  Nicole  Estvanik 


In  August  2000,  TIAA-CREF, 
a  retirement  fund  with  a 
customer  base  among  the  aca- 
demic community,  began  ad- 
vertising its  services  under  the 
tag  line  "Managing  money  for 
people  with  other  things  to 
think  about."  Among  the  in- 
vestors profiled  in  the  long- 
running  campaign  have  been 
Albert  Einstein,  Kurt  Von- 
negut,  and  BC  law  professor 
Dean  Hashimoto.  The  ad  fea- 
turing Hashimoto  has  ap- 
peared in  more  than  50  na- 
tional magazines,  over  a  dozen 
major  newspapers,  and  hun- 
dreds of  college  publications. 


Hashimoto:  "These  ads  are  about  real  people. 


How  did  you  react  when  you  were  asked  to  be  in  the  ad? 

I  told  my  two  kids,  and  we  agreed  we'd  keep  it  a  secret  from 
my  wife.  Our  hope  was  that  she'd  open  some  magazine  and 
just  see  my  face.  But  the  ad  team  called  and  said,  "The  first 
thing  we  want  to  do  is  look  at  your  wardrobe."  I  had  to  bring 
my  wife  into  it. 

What  was  the  photo  shoot  like? 

There  wasn't  a  lot  of  coaching.  They  were  interested  in  an 
"authentic"  pose,  although  they  spent  a  lot  of  time  on  a  shot 
of  me  looking  through  an  opening  in  the  bookshelves.  I  ap- 
preciate the  playfulness  of  the  final  picture — it  pokes  fun  at 
my  blurry  eyes  and  thick  glasses.  The  appealing  thing  about 
these  ads  is  they're  about  real  people. 

What  sort  of  attention  has  the  ad  brought  you? 

I  got  several  long,  excited  voice  mail  messages  from  people 
I  barely  know.  My  kids  loved  it.  They're  10  and  12,  and  a  lot 
of  what  I  do  is  mysterious  to  them.  They  didn't  even  ask 
what  TIAA-CREF  is.  They  were  just  thrilled  to  see  my  face 
in  an  ad. 

Prior  to  this,  what  was  your  closest  brush  with  fame? 


In  1986,  Life  magazine  did 
a  pictorial  about  the  people 
who  worked  on  Edwards  v. 
Agiiillard,  involving  a  Louisi- 
ana statute  that  required  the 
teaching  of  creationism  along- 
side evolution.  I  was  the  law 
clerk  for  Justice  William  J. 
Brennan,  who  wrote  the  Su- 
preme Court  majority  opinion 
overturning  the  law,  so  they 
took  a  lot  of  pictures  of  me. 

How  did  you  end  up  with  an 
MD  and  a  JD? 

I  always  knew  I'd  be  a  lawyer. 
The  detour  occurred  in  col- 
lege, when  my  advisors  sug- 
gested I  combine  a  legal  career  with  science  and  medicine. 
Being  very  naive,  I  didn't  take  into  account  the  lengthy  ap- 
prenticeship periods  associated  with  each  degree. 

How  do  you  split  your  time  between  law  and  medicine? 

Half  and  half.  At  BC,  I  do  writing  and  research,  and  I  teach 
law  courses  in  which  there  are  significant  scientific  issues.  My 
medical  specialty  is  occupational  and  environmental  medi- 
cine. I  spend  about  a  half-day  a  week  seeing  patients,  but 
much  of  my  job  at  the  Massachusetts  General  and  Brigham 
and  Women's  hospitals  involves  supervision  of  nurses  and 
other  physicians. 

TIAA-CREF  says  its  clients  have  a  lot  on  their  minds.  These 
days,  what's  on  your  mind? 

I  gave  a  talk  to  the  State  Supreme  Court  recently  on  func- 
tional brain  scanning.  It's  a  technology  that's  not  quite  here 
yet,  but  in  the  next  five  to  20  years,  you're  going  to  have  a 
nearly  perfect  lie  detector.  These  scans  can  differentiate  be- 
tween false  and  true  memories,  or  even  love  and  lust,  appar- 
ently, because  they're  stored  in  different  parts  of  the  brain. 

Have  you  got  plans  to  star  in  more  ads? 

I'm  afraid  I'm  a  one-hit  wonder. 
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MOVING    DAY 

PHOTOGRAPHS 
BY  LEE  PELLEGRINI 

In  all,  850  freshmen  (nearly  40  per- 
cent of  the  class)  occupy  the  Newton 
Campus's  four  residence  halls  this 
year.  When  the  doors  opened  on 
August  2  7  to  receive  them  and  their 

possessions — and  their  parents, 

siblings,  and  close  relations — BCM 

was  there  taking  family  photos. 


i.  Adam  Paggi  with  parents  Larry  and  Mary,  Wappingers  Falls,  New  York  (major:  undecided);  z.  Jenna  Sakolsky  with  parents  Mitchell  and  Shelley  and  brother 
Mike,  Verona,  New  jersey  (education);  3.  Chris  Kenyon  with  parents  Mike  and  Suzy,  Wayland,  Massachusetts  (history);  4.  Justin  Chen  with  mother  Theresa,  Ft. 
Lauderdale,  Florida  (pre-med/business);  5.  Cara  Bunyan  with  parents  Jack  and  Linda,  Ridgefleld,  Connecticut  (undecided);  6.  Asia  Evans  with  grandmothers 
Marion  Evans  and  Edna  Wright,  sister  Marie  Irving,  aunt  Helen  Wilson,  and  mother  Melissa  Wright,  Union,  New  Jersey  (biochemistry);  7.  Seema  Patel  (right) 
with  sister  Vibhuti,  Dracut,  Massachusetts  (undecided);  8.  Nick  Negrotto  with  parents  Robert  and  Carol,  Bloomingdale,  New  Jersey  (political  science); 
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THE  2,208  members  of  Boston 

College's  Class  of  2007  emerged  from 

a  pool  of  22,424  applicants.  They  hail 

from  46  states,  two  U.S.  territories, 

and  34  foreign  countries.  Sixty- nine 

percent  are  enrolled  in  the  College  of 

Arts  &  Sciences.  The  combined  SAT 

range  for  the  middle  50  percent — 

1260  to  1390 — is  the  highest  in  the 

University's  history. 

To  see  more  freshmen  family  portraits,  go  to 
www.bc.edu/bcm/parents 
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9.  Lindsey  Keefner  with  parents  John  and  Trish,  Huntington  Beach,  California  (communications);  10.  Schvanne  Cappel  with  father  Baldwin,  Maplewood,  New 
Jersey  (pre-med);  n.  Jonathan  Harding  with  parents  Dianne  and  Emmett,  Naugatuck,  Connecticut  (political  science);  12.  Lindsay  Cowan  with  father  Bruce, 
brother  John,  and  grandmother  Roberta,  Ramsey,  New  Jersey  (undecided);  13.  Ryan  Kelley  with  father  Paul,  Stoneham,  Massachusetts  (undecided); 
14.  Elizabeth  Aguilo  with  parents  Rafael  and  Camille,  Guaynabo,  Puerto  Rico  (undecided);  15.  Robert  Muller  with  parents  Merry  and  Bruce,  Hanover,  New 
Hampshire  (business);  16.  Kathryn  Saylor  with  parents  JoEllen  and  H.  L,  Edina,  Minnesota  (undecided) 
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THE  ELEMENTS  OF  STYLE 


Aristotle  meets  Eminem 


CLASSNOTES 

CLASS 
HP260:  Democracy  &  Art 

INSTRUCTOR 

Honors  Program  Faculty 

Martha  Bayles 

READINGS 

Poetics,  by  Aristotle;  The 

Bedford  Glossary  of  Critical  and 

Literary  Terms,  by  Ross  Murfin 

and  S.  M.  Ray;  plus  writings  by 

(in  assigned  order)  Stuart 

Miller,  Alexis  de  Tocqueville, 

Edmund  Burke,  Plato,  Horace, 

Friedrich  Schiller,  Marshall 

McLuhan,  Russell  Neuman, 

Karl  Marx,  Jerry  Z.  Muller,  Peter 

Landesman,  Roland  Barthes, 

Michel  Foucault,  Robert  C.  Toll, 

Gary  Giddens,  Steven  Watts, 

Roger  Shattuck,  Clement 

Greenberg,  Richard  Grenier, 

Boris  Groys,  George  L  Mosse, 

Jost  Hermand,  Ralph  Ellison, 

and  Isaiah  Berlin 


The  class,  from  left:  Tristan  Nelson,  Chris  Schroeck,  Sara  Birnbaum,  Professor  Bayles,  Evan  Glover,  Kate  Vassos  (fore- 
ground), Eliza  Bent,  Casie  Mazilly,  Cameron  Esposito,  Ashley  Wright — all  seniors.  Not  shown  is  Kamal  Bakhazi  '04. 


Martha  Bayles  is  not  surprised 
that  concerns  about  snobbery 
and  elitism  come  up  frequently 
in  her  Honors  Program  senior 
seminar,  "Democracy  &  Art." 
At  first,  students  were  "expect- 
ing me  to  deplore  the  fact  that 
they  don't  go  to  the  opera," 
she  recalled  in  a  conversation 
at  the  Lyons  Hall  cafeteria  a 
few  days  after  teaching  a  seg- 
ment called  "What  Is  Taste?" 
— a  class  that  began  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  Edmund  Burke's 
essay  "Introduction  on  Taste" 
and  concluded  with  an  under- 
graduate's presentation  on  the 


lyrics  and  sound  of  the  rap  star 
Eminem. 

In  that  class,  far  from  show- 
ing a  preference  for  opera, 
Bayles  had  spoken  knowledge- 
ably  about  how  the  rhymes  and 
sounds  used  by  Eminem  com- 
pared with  those  of  other  rap- 
pers, leaving  some  students 
visibly  impressed.  A  nationally 
known  pop  culture  critic  and 
the  author  of  Hole  in  Our  Soul: 
The  Loss  of  Beauty  and  Meaning 
in  American  Popular  Music 
(1994),  Bayles  is  equally  at 
home  discussing  classical  ideas 
about  art  and  modern  trends 


in  American  culture.  And  she 
doesn't  think  a  little  elitism  is 
such  a  bad  thing.  "I'm  an  elit- 
ist," she  readily  admits.  "But 
what  kind  of  elitist  am  I?" 

Though  the  seminar's  five- 
page  syllabus  directed  students 
to  the  works  of  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Marx,  Tocqueville,  and  Burke, 
as  well  as  contemporary  think- 
ers such  as  Marshall  McLuhan, 
Michel  Foucault,  Roger 
Shattuck,  and  Isaiah  Berlin,  dis- 
cussion among  the  10  seniors 
(six  women  and  four  men) 
often  turned  to  current  music, 
television,  and  film.  Bayles  not 


only  expected  that  but  encour- 
aged it.  She  takes  it  for  granted 
that  popular  culture  is  what 
most  students  argue  about 
when  they  argue  about  art. 

If  she  accomplished  noth- 
ing else  in  the  course,  she 
said,  she  wanted  to  impress 
upon  her  students  that  a  "tra- 
ditional set  of  standards  of 
excellence"  can  be  perfectly 
suitable  to  judge  popular 
culture.  She  wanted  students 
to  become  familiar  with  the 
literature  on  aesthetic  theory 
and  to  apply  those  theories 
to  their  own  taste.  Whether  it 
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is  theater  or  television,  litera- 
ture or  film,  opera  or  rap,  "I 
don't  think  the  standards  are 
all  that  different — which  is  an 
extremely  controversial  view," 
she  said. 

Why  controversial?  That's 
where  democracy  enters  into 
it,  says  Bayles.  In  today's  politi- 
cized debates  about  art,  tradi- 
tional conservatives  dismiss 
almost  everything  in  popular 
culture,  even  as  most  acade- 
mics judge  popular  art  by 
whether  it  challenges  or  rein- 
forces the  existing  order, 
rather  than  whether  it  meets 
standards  of  excellence.  Bayles 
sees  herself  in  between  those 
two  camps. 

In  the  introductory  meet- 
ing of  the  class,  Bayles  dis- 
cussed the  differences  between 
aristocracy  and  democracy, 
explaining  that  the  Greek  root 
of  aristocracy  means  "rule  of 
the  best."  In  a  democratic 
culture,  she  said,  "there's  a 
tendency  to  dislike  critics,  to 
dislike  the  idea  of  cultivated 
taste,  to  dislike  the  idea  of 
an  elite  who  can  say  what's 
good  and  what's  not  good." 
But  what  Americans  tend  to 
reject  in  the  abstract,  Bayles 
says,  they  embrace  in  practice. 
Not  only  do  people  look  for 
advice  and  judgment  from 
critics,  the  world  of  art  is 
dominated  by  "sophisticates" 
who  are  perceived  to  have 
superior  taste. 

"I  think  that  the  way  we 
think  about  [art]  partakes  to  an 
excessive  degree  of  an  aristo- 
cratic view,  and  that's  partly 
because  educated  people  in 
American  society  guard  with 
their  lives  their  cultivated 
taste,"  Bayles  said.  "They  look 
down  on  a  lot  of  people  who 
don't  have  such  cultivated 
taste.  And  the  thing  is,  there  is 


something  inherently  aristo- 
cratic about  art,  in  the  sense 
that  there  is  something  inher- 
ently elitist  about  art." 

Bayles  admits  to  her  own 
kind  of  snobbery;  it's  just  that 
she  rejects  the  "aristocratic" 
style.  The  democratic  snob, 
she  suggests,  can  value  The 
Sopranos  and  "The  Three 
Tenors"  equally. 

BAYLES  HAS  an  informal 
manner  in  the  classroom, 
often  making  self-deprecating 
asides  in  discussion  and  keep- 
ing a  sly  smile  playing  around 
her  lips.  She  is  tall,  with 
brown  hair  worn  in  a  simple, 
swept-back  style.  This  being 
an  Honors  Program  seminar, 
she  expected  students  to  keep 
up  with  a  heavy  flow  of  read- 
ing assignments;  students 
were  required  to  e-mail  her 
with  three  to  five  pages  of 
notes  on  each  week's  readings 
by  midnight  every  Monday. 
She  also  assigned  "taste  tests," 
calling  for  each  student  to 
lead  a  discussion  of  a  work  of 
art  he  or  she  considered 
significant. 

On  the  evening  Burke's 
essay  on  taste  was  discussed, 
Bayles  noted  that  in  Burke's 
day,  in  late  1 8th-century  En- 
gland, there  was  a  general 
consensus  about  art  among  ed- 
ucated elites.  "We  live  in  a  very 
different  world,  where  taste  is 
very  much  up  for  grabs,"  she 
said.  The  students  grappled 
with  Burke's  arguments.  On 
the  one  hand,  he  seemed  to  be 
saying  that  all  people  are 
equipped  to  appreciate  the  best 
of  art  and  culture — a  democra- 
tic sentiment.  Yet  at  the  end 
of  the  essay  he  changed  course 
as  he  took  up  the  question  of 
defects  in  judgment  that  cause 
"a  wrong  Taste." 


"My  sense  of  his  argument 
is  that  there  is  a  'right'  taste," 
said  one  student.  "Burke  really 
gets  into  deep  waters  here," 
Bayles  responded,  noting  that 
his  essay  is  influenced  by 
both  rationalist  thought  and 
romanticism. 

For  the  last  half-hour  of 
the  two-hour  class,  discussion 
turned  to  a  "taste  test"  led  by 
student  Kamal  Bakhazi.  Look- 
ing dubiously  around  the 
stately,  book-lined  Honors 
Program  seminar  room, 
Bakhazi  connected  a  portable 
boom  box  and  expressed  the 
suspicion  that  the  rap  music 
he  was  about  to  play  would 
sound  different  here  than  in 
his  dorm  room.  "It's  supposed 
to  sound  good,"  he  said. 
He  handed  out  the  lyrics  to 
Eminem's  song  "Renegade" 
and  hit  the  play  button. 

After  the  song,  Bakhazi  dis- 
cussed the  value  of  controversy 
in  Eminem's  art.  Students  held 
a  lively  conversation  about 
the  intention  of  Eminem  and 
other  rap  stars  to  shock, 
and  about  whether  songs  like 
"Renegade"  can  be  considered 
art.  "I  definitely  think  Burke 
would  be  horrified,"  Bakhazi 
said.  Bayles  noted  in  conclu- 
sion how  quickly  the  discus- 
sion turned  to  questions  of 
judgment,  as  opposed  to  sim- 
ple appreciation  for  "the 
lightness  of  the  rhythm  track" 
or  Eminem's  verbal  ingenious- 
ness.  "His  sound  is  amazing," 
she  said. 

The  discussion  of  sound 
spilled  over  into  the  following 
week's  class,  for  which  stu- 
dents had  read  a  selection 
from  Plato's  The  Republic.  As 
Bayles  called  attention  to 
Plato's  comments  about 
rhythm  and  lyrics,  making  the 
point  that  "people  have  long 


Thomas  Croome 

TORCH  PASS 

Theology  professor  Thomas 
Groome  has  succeeded 
Associate  Professor  Mary  Ann 
Hinsdale,  SHM,  as  the  director 
of  Boston  College's  Institute  of 
Religious  Education  and  Pas- 
toral Ministry.  After  a  semester 
teaching  at  the  University  of 
Dayton,  Hinsdale  will  return  to 
BC  to  teach  in  the  theology 
department.  Groome,  who  has 
been  at  the  institute  for  28 
years,  began  his  term  on 
August  l. 

VIRUS  BUSTERS 

During  the  height  of  the  SoBig, 
Nachi,  and  Blaster  virus  attacks 
that  began  in  late  August,  the 
number  of  e-mails  handled 
weekly  by  the  BC  server  jumped 
from  2  million  to  more  than  13 
million.  Rather  than  close  the 
system  down  temporarily, 
BC's  Office  of  Information 
Technology  worked  around  the 
clock,  handling  a  65  percent  in- 
crease in  student  requests  for 
help  while  creating  computer 
software  patches  and  system 
filters  and  blocks.  Newly  devel- 
oped diagnostic  tools  enable  IT 
staff  to  check  the  anti-virus  pro- 
tection on  10,000  computers  in 
the  BC  system.  For  more  on 
this  subject,  go  to  the  Full  Story 
at  www.bc.edu/bcm 
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believed  that  there  is  good  and 
bad  in  music,"  the  conversa- 
tion ranged  from  the  bands 
Radiohead,  REM,  and  the 
White  Stripes,  to  the  German 
composer  Wagner  and  the 
uses  of  martial  and  ceremonial 
music  in  wartime. 

Bayles  later  steered  the  dis- 
cussion to  a  comment  in  Plato 
that  men  "shouldn't  be  lovers 
of  laughter."  This  led  her  to 
mention  ancient  Greek  plays 
featuring  the  Satyr,  at  which 
point  she  turned  to  the  marker 
board  behind  her  and,  with  a 
few  deft  strokes,  drew  a  Satyr, 
making  the  point  that  the 
Greek  plays  led  to  our  concept 
of  satire.  Comedy,  she  said, 
"brings  the  high  and  mighty 
down.  In  that  way  it's  very 
democratic.  And  you  know 
who  pointed  that  out? 
Aristotle."  This  was  by  way 
of  introduction  to  the  assigned 
reading  for  the  following 
week:  Aristotle's  Poetics. 


WHAT  DRAWS  students  to  a 
class  on  democracy  and  art? 
Judging  by  a  few  conversations 
after  class,  about  half  are  com- 
ing from  a  strong  interest  in 
politics  and  the  other  half 
from  a  primary  interest  in  art. 
Bakhazi  is  a  political  science 
major  who  expressed  an  inter- 
est in  how  art  is  judged  under 
different  political  systems. 
As  well,  he  said  debates  about 
what  music  is  good  and 
whether  some  art  is  more 
"valid"  than  other  art  "are 
arguments  I'm  always  having 
with  my  friends." 

Kate  Vassos,  an  English 
major,  said  it  was  her  interest 
in  literature  and  poetry  that 
drew  her  to  the  seminar. 
Though  she  described  herself 
as  a  conservative  and  expressed 
some  nervousness  about  the 
way  conservatives  are  some- 
times cast  in  a  censorious  role 
in  matters  of  art,  she  said  she 
hadn't  thought  much  about 


political  questions  in  art  before 
this  course.  "I  think  it's  rare 
for  people  my  age  to  think  of 
politics  as  having  anything  to 
do  with  art,"  she  said. 

That  wouldn't  hold  true  for 
Tristan  Nelson,  though.  He's  a 
computer  science  major  with 
a  strong  interest  in  the  human- 
ities. Having  taken  a  "Politics 
and  Art"  course  previously 
at  BC,  his  appetite  was  whet- 
ted. Asked  for  his  opinion  of 
what  democracy  has  to  do  with 
art,  Nelson  drew  immediately 
on  the  reading  Bayles  assigned 
from  Alexis  de  Tocqueville 
(from  Volume  2  of  Democracy 
in  America).  Tocqueville  made  a 
point  about  Americans'  crude 
understanding  of  art,  Nelson 
noted,  and  worried  that 
democracy  "wasn't  leading  to 
great  art."  Clearly  art  and 
democracy  don't  need  each 
other,  Nelson  allowed,  "yet 
somehow  art  does  come  out  of 
this  democracy." 


Bayles  shares  this  view,  call- 
ing American  culture  "amaz- 
ingly creative."  HP260  marks 
the  fourth  time  she's  taught 
"Democracy  &  Art"  (she  gave 
it  twice  as  a  visiting  instructor 
at  Claremont  McKenna 
College  in  California  and  once 
for  the  drama  and  dance 
department  at  Colorado 
College),  and  she  continues  to 
organize  her  thoughts  for 
her  next  book,  which  will  be 
a  consideration  of  the  idea 
of  a  "democratic  aesthetic." 

The  material  is  very  much 
on  her  mind.  As  she  concluded 
a  lunchtime  interview  and 
began  to  make  her  way  across 
campus,  she  called  over  her 
shoulder,  "I'm  not  saying  de- 
mocratic culture  is  the  same  as 
aristocratic  culture — but  that 
doesn't  mean  it's  worse." 

Dave  Denison 

Dave  Denison  is  a  writer  based  in 
the  Boston  area. 


DATA    FILE:    THE    GRADUATES 


As  noted  in  the  136  pages  of  alumni  notes  published  over  last  year,  news  and  goings-on  of  alumni  from  '28  to  '02 


Mentions  of  golf:  101 

Mentions  of  Cape  Cod:  65 

Mentions  of  golf  on  Cape  Cod:  8 

Alumni  spotted  in  Naples,  Florida:  66 

Alumni  spotted  in  Naples,  Italy:  l 

Brushes  with  celebrity:  n  (Lauren  Bacall,  George  Clooney, 
Michael  Jordan,  Dolly  Parton,  Brad  Pitt,  Wynton  Marsalis, 
Joe  Millionaire,  Diane  Sawyer,  Barbara  Walters,  Oprah 
Winfrey,  and  the  cast  of  Saturday  Night  Live) 

References  to  BC  football/hockey/basketball, 
respectively:  55/18/13 

References  to  the  Mods:  12 


References  to  memorable  foods:  7  (calzones,  corned  beef, 
grits,  lobster,  pasta,  shortbread,  and  whipped  cream) 

Total  number  of  reported  grandchildren:  887 

Total  number  of  reported  great-grandchildren:  32 

Sets  of  twins:  21 

Sets  of  triplets:  3 

Dogs  mentioned:  16 

Cats:  2 

Guinea  pigs:  4 

Hip  operations:  10 

Recently  eulogized  alumni  who  say  they're  still  alive:  2 
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DESTINY 

A  poet  writes  in  his  father's  words 


One  spring  day  in  1978,  at  a 
poetry  festival  in  Vilnius, 
Lithuania,  a  42 -year-old 
Moscow  physician  and  author, 
David  Shrayer-Petrov,  gave  a 
reading  of  a  poem  that  trans- 
formed both  his  own  life  and 
that  of  his  young  son  Maxim 
Shrayer,  now  a  professor  of 
Russian  and  English  at  Boston 
College.  The  poem,  "My 
Slavic  Soul,"  dealt  with  the 
tensions  of  being  both  a  Jew 
and  a  Russian  artist — a  dan- 
gerous topic  in  the  old  Soviet 
Union,  where  Jews  were  never 
first-class  citizens  and  artists 
were  viewed  with  proprietary 
interest  by  the  state.  Maxim 
Shrayer,  a  boy  of  10  at  the 
time,  recalls  a  shiver  passing 
through  the  audience  "that 
I  felt  physically." 

The  reading  set  off  a  chain 
of  events  that  culminated  in 
the  family's  departure  from 
their  native  country  nine  years 
later.  And  ultimately,  it  led  to  a 
father-son  literary  collabora- 
tion: This  year,  a  short-story 
collection  has  been  issued  by 
Syracuse  University  Press, 
written  by  the  father,  edited 
and  co-translated  into  English 
by  the  son.  Entitled  Jonah  and 
Sarah:  Jewish  Stories  of  Russia 
and  America,  it's  the  first  vol- 
ume of  the  father's  work  to  be 
published  in  his  new  country's 
tongue. 

Sitting  now  at  the  dining 
room  table  in  Maxim's  com- 
fortable house  in  Chestnut 
Hill,  Shrayer-Petrov  recalls 
that  official  Soviet  reaction  to 
his  poem  came  fast.  Returning 


The  team  of  Shrayer-Petrov  and  Shrayer 

to  Moscow,  he  was  called  to 
appear  before  the  Moscow  city 
prosecutor  on  charges  of  being 
a  Zionist,  which  in  1970s 
Russia  was  tantamount  to 
being  branded  an  enemy  of  the 
state.  Russian  newspapers  and 
magazines  attacked  his  writing 
and  his  character,  accusing 
him  of  stirring  up  dissent.  In 
his  strongly  accented  English, 
Shrayer-Petrov  says,  "We  were 
surrounded  by  enemies." 

In  1979  Shrayer-Petrov 
applied  to  emigrate,  along 
with  his  wife,  Emilia,  and 
Maxim.  The  request  made 
them  refuseniks,  a  term  denot- 
ing Soviet  Jews  refused  per- 
mission to  leave  the  country. 
The  Soviet  state  used  re- 
fuseniks as  "bargaining  chips," 
Maxim  Shrayer  says,  letting  a 
few  out  of  the  country  when 
relations  with  the  West  were 
good  and  stopping  emigration 
when  relations  cooled.  As  a 
refusenik,  Shrayer-Petrov  was 


fired  from  his  research  job  at 
the  Academy  of  Medical 
Sciences  and  expelled  from  the 
Soviet  writers'  union.  "It  was 
the  end  of  a  compromise,"  the 
son  says.  "Before  that,  my 
father  was  allowed  to  publish, 
just  nothing  very  Jewish,  and 
he'd  had  to  adopt  a  Slavic  pen 
name."  To  support  the  family, 
Shrayer-Petrov  drove  an  illegal 
cab.  In  Maxim's  eyes  the  state's 
actions  "changed  my  life, 
in  the  sense  that  the  idealism 
a  lot  of  Jewish  youth  are  raised 
with — it  wasn't  shattered, 
but  it  was  corrected  by  real 
experience." 

Official  ostracism  was  "a 
tragedy  for  my  family,"  says 
Shrayer-Petrov.  "But  for  me  it 
was  a  great  relief  because 
I  started  to  write  whatever  I 
wanted."  That  included  a  two- 
part  novel,  Herbert  and  Nelly, 
about  a  refusenik  medical  doc- 
tor. The  first  part  was  pub- 
lished, in  the  original  Russian, 


in  Israel  in  1986,  and  the  com- 
plete two-volume  text  was 
nominated  for  Britain's  Booker 
Russian  Novel  Prize. 

For  some  eight  years, 
Shrayer-Petrov  wrote  and 
agitated,  gathering  a  refusenik 
literary  group,  giving  read- 
ings, attending  demonstra- 
tions, and  talking  to  western 
media;  and  the  harassment 
continued.  Then,  says  the 
father,  came  the  disaster  at 
the  nuclear  power  plant  in 
Chernobyl  in  April  1986  and  a 
growing  acknowledgment  in 
the  USSR  of  the  Soviet  state's 
failures.  "After  Chernobyl, 
Mikhail  Gorbachev  [the 
Communist  Party's  general 
secretary]  understood  the 
country  was  in  big  trouble  and 
Jews  were  not  the  cause,"  says 
Shrayer-Petrov.  In  1987, 
he  received  a  phone  call  from 
an  official  of  the  Communist 
Party  Central  Committee: 
"'David  Petrovich,  do  you  still 
want  to  go?  If  you  don't,  we 
will  publish  your  books  again, 
restore  you  to  the  writers' 
union,  give  you  back  every- 
thing you  lost.'" 

BUT  BY  then  Shrayer-Petrov 
and  his  family  had  had  enough 
of  Soviet  life.  Two  days  after 
the  phone  call  they  obtained 
their  visas.  In  1987,  they 
came  to  live  in  Providence, 
Rhode  Island — Shrayer-Petrov 
to  do  cancer  research  at 
Brown  University  and  to  write, 
Maxim  to  earn  a  BA  from 
Brown  in  comparative  litera- 
ture and  a  Ph.D.  from  Yale, 
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and  to  become  a  poet,  literary 
critic,  and  educator. 

Shrayer-Petrov's  new  col- 
lection, Jonah  and  Sarah,  con- 
tains fiction  set  in  Russia 
before  and  during  refusenik 
times,  as  well  as  stories  that 
plumb  the  difficulties  of  learn- 
ing a  new  way  of  life  and  a 
new  language  in  America.  As  a 
translator,  Maxim  Shrayer  says 
he  worked  hard  to  retain  his 
father's  Russian-Jewish  voice. 


Asked  what  it's  like  to  translate 
one's  father,  he  speaks  of  a 
heightened,  personal  responsi- 
bility to  avoid  "any  impreci- 
sion, imperfection,  infelicity." 
But  he  could  freely  consult  the 
writer,  he  says,  and  "at  times 
I've  been  a  pain  in  the  neck." 

To  which  Shrayer-Petrov 
smiles  and  lowers  his  eyes,  and 
says  in  a  throaty  voice,  "It's 
been  good,  a  pleasure." 

"A  pleasure  95  percent  of 


the  time,"  adds  the  son,  who 
says,  "I'm  more  excited  about 
this  book  than  anything  I've 
done."  Maxim  Shrayer  is  the 
author  of  six  books  of  his  own: 
three  critical  volumes  (includ- 
ing The  World  of  Nabokov's 
Stories,  2000)  and  three  poetry 
collections.  Jonah  and  Sarah, 
he  says,  is  "the  perfect  junc- 
ture of  my  family  past,  my  aes- 
thetic predilections,  and  my 
life  in  my  new  language.  A 


family  is  something  you're  put 
in  by  destiny,  and  part  of  my 
destiny  is  this  book." 

David  Reich 

Shrayer  and  Shrayer-Petrov  spoke 
at  BC  on  the  evening  of  Novem- 
ber 19.  Plans  are  in  place  to  make 
the  event  available  for  viewing  at 
www.bc.edu/frontrow.  The  book 
Jonah  and  Sarah  may  be  pur- 
chased at  a  discount  from  the  BC 
Bookstore  via  www.bc.edu/bcm 


EXECUTIVE  CONJUNCTION 

Where  the  CEOs  are 


Best  Practices  in  Corporate 
Communications  (BPCC),  a 
Washington,  D.C.-based  con- 
sulting firm,  has  released  its 
biannual  report  profiling  the 
nation's  principle  speaking 
venues  for  top-tier  business 
executives.  The  Chief 
Executives'  Club  of  Boston, 
which  operates  in  partnership 
with  the  Carroll  School  of 
Management,  leads  the  list  for 
the  second  time  running. 

The  report  draws  on  data 
from  1,600  speaker  forums. 
BPCC  evaluates  the  forums  ac- 
cording to  criteria  that  include 
mission,  prestige,  audience 
demographics,  and  media  cov- 
erage. According  to  Shane 
McLaughlin,  BPCC's  senior 
writer,  the  Chief  Executives' 
Club  of  Boston  stands  out  as 
the  only  forum  on  the  list  with 
an  all-CEO  roster  of  speakers. 

The  Chief  Executives'  Club 
was  established  in  1992  by 
the  Carroll  School's  executive 
director  of  corporate/govern- 
ment affairs,  Peter  Rollins. 


From  left:  CSOM's  Rollins,  DaimlerChrysler's  CEO  Dieter  Zetsche,  and 
Massport's  director  of  aviation  Thomas  Kinton,  at  Zetsche's  October  talk 


The  club  sponsors  seven  lun- 
cheon talks  a  year,  with  recent 
CEO  guest  speakers  including 
Patrick  Stokes  '64  (Anheuser- 
Busch),  Jeffrey  Immelt 
(General  Electric),  Richard 
Branson  (Virgin),  Michael  Dell 
(Dell  Computers),  and  Carly 
Fiorina  (Hewlett-Packard). 
Recent  talks  have  included 


"Leadership  Lessons  Learned 
Under  Fire"  and  "Riding  the 
Second  Wave  of  Globaliza- 
tion," but  speakers  are  encour- 
aged to  introduce  any  topic 
about  which  they  are  passion- 
ate. Ted  Turner,  who  visited  in 
1999,  discussed  Bosnia. 

At  the  luncheons,  the  audi- 
ence is  often  as  distinguished 


as  the  speaker.  "Our  audience 
is  unique,"  says  CSOM's 
Rollins.  While  other  speakers' 
clubs  may  draw  thousands  to  a 
lecture,  offering  corporate  ta- 
bles and  hosting  attendees 
from  all  levels  of  management, 
Rollins  says  the  approximately 
400-strong  membership  of  the 
Chief  Executives'  Club  con- 
sists entirely  of  corporate 
heads  and  managing  partners. 

To  extend  its  reach,  the 
club  has  an  arrangement  with 
New  England  Cable  News 
(NECN)  to  tape  half-hour 
segments  with  speakers  follow- 
ing the  luncheons.  These  in- 
terviews air  on  the  NECN 
program  CEO  Corner. 

Among  the  other  12  venues 
profiled  by  BPCC  are  the  City 
Clubs  of  Cleveland  and  San 
Diego,  the  Denver  Forum,  and 
the  Greater  Miami  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  The  Chief 
Executives'  Club  of  Boston  is 
the  only  one  on  the  list  affiliat- 
ed with  a  university. 

Nicole  Estvanik 
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CAMPAIGN  TRAIL 

Ever  to  Excel  sets  record  with  $441  million  in  gifts  to  the  University 


Boston  College's  recently  com- 
pleted six-year  "Ever  to  Excel" 
campaign  generated  more  than 
$441  million  in  gifts  from 
more  than  90,000  donors.  Ever 
to  Excel  began  in  1997  with  a 
$300  million  goal  that  was 
raised,  midway  through  the 
campaign,  to  $400  million. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
campaign  proceeds — $280 
million — is  earmarked  for  the 
University's  endowment.  Of 
those  funds,  $80  million  will  go 
toward  professorships;  $7 1  mil- 
lion to  student  scholarships  and 
financial  assistance;  $59.3  mil- 
lion to  academic  initiatives; 
$9. 1  million  to  undergraduate 
research  assistantships,  student 
retreats,  and  volunteer  pro- 
grams; and  $2.3  million  to  the 
BC  libraries.  A  $3.3  million  gift 
from  the  University's  Jesuit 
community  will  endow  pro- 
grams that  reflect  BC's  Jesuit 
and  Catholic  mission  and 
heritage.  The  remaining 
$55.3  million  in  endowment 
funds  are  undesignated, 
in  anticipation  of  future  needs. 

Beyond  the  endowment, 


GIFTS    BY   SOURCE 
(in  millions) 


Members  of  the  Campaign  Executive  Committee  and  the  Trustee  Committee 
on  Development:  (standing,  from  left)  Senior  Vice  President  for  University 
Relations  Mary  Lou  DeLong  '71,  President  William  P.  Leahy,  SJ,  Ann  R.  Finck 
'66,  Thomas  F.  Ryan,  Jr.  '63,  Mary  J.  Steele  Guilfoile  '76,  Robert  M.  Devlin  P'88, 
P'90,  Randall  P.  Seidl  '85,  Kathleen  M.  McCillycuddy  NC'71,  Gregory  P.  Barber 
'69,  John  J.  Powers  '73,  Kathleen  A.  Corbet  '82,  Patrick  Carney  '70;  (seated, 
from  left)  Megan  Carroll  Shea  '89,  JD  '92,  Chancellor  J.  Donald  Monan,  SJ,  Jack 
Connors,  Jr.  '63,  John  A.  McNeice,  Jr.  '54,  Patrick  T.  Stokes  '64. 


$123.8  million  of  the  money 
raised  will  support  current  ini- 
tiatives, while  $37.9  million  is 
allocated  to  facilities.  As  a  result 
of  Ever  to  Excel,  Higgins  Hall, 
which  houses  the  biology  and 
physics  departments,  has  under- 


gone major  renovations  (see 
"Scientific  Revolution,"  page 
28).  The  Yawkey  Foundation 
committed  $15  million  for  a 
new  varsity  athletics  center. 

Alumni  contributed  $259 
million  to  the  campaign, 


PARENTS,  15% 

$66.4 

^  FRIENDS 

4.8% 
$21 

^^^^                   CORPORATIONS,  9.2% 

$40.6 

B^l               V  FOUNDATIONS. 

10.6% 

$47 

^k.    1               OTHER, 

1.7% 

$7.4 


ALUMNI,  58.7% 

$259 


LEADING    SOURCES 
The  top  dozen  gifts  to  the  Ever  to  Excel  campaign 

$5  million 

Geoffrey  '69  &  Rene  '69  Boisi 

John  '54  &  Margarete  McNeice 

John  McMullen  P'81 

Katherine  &  Robert  Devlin 
P'88,  '90 

Barbara  &  Patrick  '51  Roche 

Marilee  '87  &  Peter  '86  Bell 

Connors  |ohn  Corcoran  '48 


$15  million 
Yawkey  Foundation 

$10  million 

Mario  Gabelli  P'90,  '94,  '95,  '00 

William  Connell  '59/Connell 
Family 

Carolyn  &  Peter  '65  Lynch 

$7.5  million 

Eileen '66,  MSW'95  &  Jack  '63 


nearly  60  percent  of  the  total. 
Corporations  and  foundations 
provided  an  additional  20  per- 
cent of  the  gifts,  while  parents 
and  friends  contributed  anoth- 
er 20  percent.  The  University's 
faculty  and  staff  contributed 
more  than  $2.7  million. 

The  campaign  saw  three 
schools  named  as  a  result  of 
major  gifts:  the  Carolyn  A.  and 
Peter  S.  Lynch  School  of 
Education,  the  William  F. 
Connell  School  of  Nursing, 
and  the  James  A.  Woods,  SJ, 
College  of  Advancing  Studies 
(the  last  through  a  gift  by 
Katherine  and  Robert  Devlin 
in  the  name  of  the  school's 
longtime  dean).  Although  the 
majority  of  gifts  (85  percent) 
came  in  under  $1,000,  a  total 
of  82  donors  made  pledges  of 
more  than  $1  million. 

Ever  to  Excel  was  co- 
chaired  by  University  Presi- 
dent William  P.  Leahy,  SJ, 
Chancellor  J.  Donald  Monan, 
SJ,  and  trustees  Jack  Connors, 
Jr. '63,  Geoffrey  Boisi '69, 
Gregory  Barber  '69,  and  Peter 
Bell  '86.  "Four  years  ago,  I 
asked  that  you  help  Boston 
College  fulfill  its  mission  of 
being  the  light  unto  the  na- 
tions that  the  Bible  speaks  of,  a 
beacon  of  strength  and  hope," 
said  Leahy  on  October  24,  at 
a  celebratory  dinner  for  nearly 
300  donors  in  Bapst  Library. 
"You  have  done  that." 

Reid  Oslin 

Reid  Oslin  is  the  senior  media 
relations  officer  in  BCs  Office  of 
Public  Affairs. 
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RADIOHEADS 

The  music,  the  night,  and  a  thousand  good  friends 


An  hour  before  the  30th  birth- 
day party  for  Boston  College's 
student-run  radio  station, 
WZBC,  is  to  begin,  the  scene 
is  quiet.  In  the  long  main  hall, 
formerly  a  bowling  alley,  of 
New  England's  most  famous 
indie-rock  music  venue — the 
Middle  East  club  in  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts — musi- 
cians set  up  their  keyboards 
and  guitars  or  sit  in  small 
groups  at  the  bar,  nursing 
drinks  and  cigarettes. 
Next  door,  at  TT  the  Bear's 
Place,  another  popular  music 
club,  the  same  calm  prevails. 
In  an  hour  it  will  be  shattered. 
Rolling  over  the  proceeds 
from  last  year's  fundraisers, 
WZBC  has  rented  both 
spaces,  hired  a  dozen  bands, 
and  spread  the  word  through 
Boston's  underground  music 
scene  that  on  this  night — 
September  20 — its  party  is 
the  place  to  be.  Nearly  1,000 
people,  a  capacity  crowd,  an- 
swer the  call,  with  many  more 
turned  away  at  the  doors. 

Nobody  who  knew  WZBC 
in  1973  could  have  predicted 
such  festivities.  From  1960 
until  that  year,  'ZBC  had  been 
VBC — the  Voice  of  Boston 
College — and  had  been  a  carri- 
er-current station,  transmitting 
through  the  BC  campus's  own 
electrical  wiring.  In  1973,  how- 
ever, VBC  received  a  license  to 
broadcast  over  the  air  as 
WZBC,  90.3  FM.  The  station 
pumped  out  just  nine  watts, 
but  in  1974  a  new  thousand- 
watt  system  was  installed. 
The  station's  deejays  ditched 


Top,  foreground  from  left:  WZBC's  Hannah  Nolan-Spohn  '05,  David  Foley  '05, 
J.J.  Dempsey  '05,  Melissa  Diaz-Infante  '05;  behind  Dempsey:  Mike  Brady  '05 


America's  popular  favorites 
for  edgier  stuff,  and  WZBC 
became  a  conduit  for  indepen- 
dent music  in  the  Boston  area. 
Remember  Hall  and  Oates? 
The  Captain  and  Tennille? 
Early  WZBC  listeners  don't. 
They  were  nourished  on  The 
Sex  Pistols,  Fugazi,  Black  Flag, 
The  Clash.  Eventually  the  sta- 
tion attracted  a  loyal  following 
and  began  winning  numerous 
"Best  of  Boston  "-type  honors 
in  the  local  press  (most  recent- 
ly, Noise  Magazine's  2002  Moxie 


Award  for  best  rock  radio 
station  in  Boston). 

The  'ZBC  contingent  at 
the  shpw  is  about  a  dozen 
strong,  and  includes  station 
director  Hannah  Nolan-Spohn 
'05,  publicity  manager  Sarah 
Korval  '04,  and  the  majority  of 
the  station's  rock  deejays, 
among  them  Brian  Doyle  '05, 
the  history  and  English  major 
who  organized  the  event. 
They  are  a  solidly  jeans-and- 
T-shirt  crew — the  older  the  T- 
shirt,  the  better,  and  if  it  bears 


the  logo  of  some  defunct  food 
product  or  an  early  punk  band, 
well,  that's  just  about  the  best. 
Indeed,  claims  to  novelty  and 
invention  notwithstanding, 
indie-rockers  betray  a  curious 
nostalgia,  and  styles  on  display 
at  the  'ZBC  show  range 
through  punk,  mod,  hipster, 
shoegazer,  two-tone,  and 
straight-edge.  The  audience 
includes  young  businessmen  in 
khakis  and  oxfords,  and  riot 
grrrls  in  thick  eyeliner  and 
shredded  tights. 

AT  9:00,  the  show  begins.  In 
the  Middle  East's  smallish 
upstairs  venue,  Boston-based 
Devil  Music  sets  the  crowd 
a-stomping  with  their  strange 
hillbilly-heavy  metal  hybrid, 
while  downstairs  in  the  big 
room,  Tunnel  of  Love — three 
skinny  dudes  in  striped  tights 
and  combat  boots — channel 
the  early  days  of  British  punk 
and  rework  a  few  rock  classics, 
including  a  standout  version 
of  the  Rolling  Stones'  "Paint  It 
Black."  (The  teenagers  in  the 
audience  mostly  stare  at  this 
act,  and  many  wear  a  slightly 
worried  expression — wonder- 
ing, perhaps,  if  their  parents 
were  ever  into  this  stuff.) 

In  the  10:00  show  at  TT 
the  Bear's,  avant-garde  noise 
band  Nautical  Almanac  repro- 
duces your  worst-ever  experi- 
ence with  a  street  person — 
sneezes,  shouts,  words  you 
don't  understand — while  Hella 
and  Cul  de  Sac  rage  next  door. 
WZBC,  by  contrast,  maintains 
a  low-key  presence.  There  are 
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'ZBC  posters  on  the  walls,  and 
the  station's  T-shirts  and  stick- 
ers are  for  sale.  But  there  is  no 
defining  birthday  moment,  no 
speeches  or  formal  acknowl- 
edgment from  the  stage  of  the 
station  that  brought  the  fans 
and  the  bands  out  for  the 
night.  "We  don't  want  this  to 
feel  like  a  party  for  'ZBC," 
says  publicity  manager  Korval. 


"We  want  it  to  feel  like  a  party 
for  all  our  friends." 

The  big  act  of  the  night  is 
Lightning  Bolt,  a  merciless 
two-man  sonic  shock  troupe 
from  Providence,  Rhode 
Island.  The  pair  come  armed 
with  a  bass,  a  drum  kit,  and 
their  fabled  stack  of  amps, 
which  would  fill  most  subur- 
ban kitchens.  The  sound  pro- 


duced makes  for  a  full-body 
experience.  "Can  you  feel  the 
heat?"  one  sweat-soaked  disci- 
ple asks  his  girlfriend  after 
the  band  finishes,  at  nearly 
1:00  A.M.  "I  can  smell  it,"  she 
replies,  and  they  walk  out 
the  door  laughing. 

Tim  Heffernan 

Tim  Heffernan  is  a  Boston  -writer. 


THE  COYOTE 

by  Paul  Muldoon 


Veering  down  the  track  like  a  girl  veering  down  a  cobbled  street 

in  the  meat-packing  district, 

high  heels  from  the  night  before,  black  shawl  of  black- tipped  hairs, 

steering  clear  of  that  fluorescent  ring 

spray-painted  on  an  even  stretch  of  blacktop 

like  a  ring  in  which  we  might  once  have  played  keepsies, 

veering  down  the  track  without  the  slightest  acknowledgement  from  Angus, 
the  dog  lying  in  a  heap  on  our  porch 
like  a  heap  of  clothes  lying  beside  a  bed, 

Angus  who  had  himself  been  found  wandering  by  the  highway 
somewhere  on  the  far  side  of  Lake  Champlain, 
slubber-furred,  slammerkin,  backbone  showing  through, 

and,  though  we  didn't  know  it  when  we  brought  him  home, 

blind  in  one  eye,  the  right  one, 

the  one  between  him  and  the  coyote, 

the  cloudy,  flaw- fleckered  marble  of  that  eye 

now  turning  on  you  and  me, 

taking  in  the  spray-painted  ring  where  you  and  I  knuckle  down. 


Paul  Muldoon  is  a  chaired  professor  in  the  humanities  department  at  Princeton 
University.  His  collection  Moy  Sand  and  Gravel  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  poetry  in  2003.  Muldoon  read  from  his  poetiy  at  Boston  College  when  he  deliv- 
ered a  talk  as  pan  of  the  Lowell/Humanities  Lecture  series  on  November  20. 


BALL,  CAP,  AND  GOWN 

The  95  percent  graduation  rate 
of  Boston  College  football  play- 
ers is  the  best  in  Division  l-A 
football,  according  to  the 
NCAA.  The  ranking  reflects 
data  for  students  who  entered 
as  freshmen  in  fall  1996  and 
graduated  within  six  years. 
Second  and  third  in  the  rank- 
ings are  Notre  Dame  (92  per- 
cent) and  Vanderbilt  (91 
percent).  BC's  graduation  rate 
for  all  student-athletes,  male 
and  female,  is,  at  86  percent, 
the  sixth  best  in  the  nation 
among  Division  l-A  programs. 

DEATHS 

•  John  M.  Corcoran  '48,  Univer- 
sity trustee  from  1986  to  1994 
and  trustee  associate  since 
1994,  on  October  22,  at  age  80. 

•  Laszlo  Egyud,  research  asso- 
ciate at  BC's  Sonntag  Institute 
for  Cancer  Research  from  1978 
to  1 980  and  father  of  Matthew 
'07,  on  August  18. 

•  Carol  Gingola,  BC  housekeep- 
ing staff  since  2000,  on  August 
14,  at  age  55. 

•  Professor  Emerita  Mary 
Kinnane,  Ph.D. '63,  full-time 
LSOE  faculty  member  from 

1954  to  1990,  on  October  1,  at 
age  79. 

•  Jaqueline  Mann,  secretary  in 
the  chaplain's  office  from  1978 
to  1984,  on  September  8,  at 
age  79. 

•  Ambrose  "Amby"  Page,  door 
attendant  at  the  Flynn  Recrea- 
tion Complex  from  1981  to  1988, 
on  September  6,  at  age  89. 

•  Kia  Anice  Rozier  '04,  on 
October  29,  at  age  21. 

•  John  P.  Shanahan,  BC  mathe- 
matics professor  since  1962,  on 
September  n,  at  age  68. 

•  Peter  Siragusa,  director  of 
bands  at  Boston  College  from 

1 955  to  1987,  on  September  13, 
at  age  75. 
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THE    FEMINIST 

ROSARY 


REDISCOVERING     A     SUBVERSIVE     PRAYER 


Coming  of  age  in  the  1960s  and  early 
1970s,  it  wouldn't  have  occurred  to  me 
that  the  kind  of  piety  I  rejected  as  sim- 
plistic and  sentimental,  the  kind  I  asso- 
ciated with  the  Rosary,  was  precisely  the 
kind  connected  with  women.  But  it  was 

mainly  women  who  prayed  the  Rosary,  women  of  two  types: 
old  women  who  wrapped  the  circuit  of  beads  several  times 
around  gnarled  fingers,  or  young  women  who  wore  Mary- 
like gowns  to  the  senior  prom  and  thought  of  spaghetti 
straps  as  the  work  of  the  devil.  I  was  not  that  kind  of  young 
woman.  Even  in  my  most  pious  period  (ages,  approximately, 
eight  to  12),  when  I  thought  of  myself  as  a  future  Carmelite, 
my  prayer  life  was  based  on  the  Scripture  and  the  Mass. 

The  Rosary  was  not  cool.  Cool  was  holding  your  missal 
and  reciting  the  responses  of  the  Mass  in  Latin,  following 
along  with  the  (male)  priest,  a  priest  with  his  back  to  us.  Ite 
missa  est,  Deo  gratias.  And  we  were  grateful,  grateful  to  be  in 
the  exalted  company  of  the  words  of  Scripture  and  the  Latin 
tongue.  There  was  no  place  in  the  collective 
imagination  then  for  the  idea  that  we  were 
speaking  in  the  words  of  the  fathers,  or  that 
there  might  be  a  problem  with  that.  But  we 
knew  we  wanted  to  be  with  the  fathers,  out  in  the  world, 
rather  than  with  the  old  ladies  in  their  old  lady  shoes,  their 
long  black  skirts,  and  their  kerchiefs,  mumbling  the  Rosary 
embarrassingly. 

So  how  has  it  happened  that  I  got  here  from  there,  from 
a  habit  of  mind  that  insisted  that  I  reject  the  Rosary  if  I 
wasn't  going  to  be  embarrassing  to  myself,  to  a  habit  of 

praying  the  Rosary  often,  most 
Rosaries  from  the  Liturgy  and  days  in  fact?  I  begin  my  morn- 
Life  Collection,  Burns  Library,  ing's  work  by  saying  the  Rosary, 
Boston  College  sitting  in  the  chair  I  have  for 


BY  MARY  GORDON 


reading  and  contemplation.  I  use  the  beads  I  bought  in 
Galilee,  at  the  place  where  Jesus  was  meant  to  have  deliv- 
ered the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  They  are  black,  mother  of 
pearl:  cool  as  sea  pebbles. 

If  you  had  told  me  3  0  years  ago  that  I  would  one  day  be 
writing  a  feminist  interpretation  of  the  Rosary,  I  would  have 
told  you  that  you  were  crazy. 

THE  CUSTOM  of  using  some  sort  of  counter  to  track  re- 
peated prayer  is,  of  course,  quite  ancient.  One  example,  from 
the  fourth  century,  pleases  me  by  its  anti-materiality.  In  this 
tradition,  an  anchorite  would  collect  stones  in  his  lap  and 
throw  one  away  for  each  prayer  he  said.  But  it  is  St.  Dominic, 
a  13th-century  Castilian,  who  seems  to  have  set  his  seal  on 
the  popular  imagination  as  the  originator  of  the  Rosary. 
Dominic's  preaching  against  the  Albigensian  heresy,  similar 
in  its  dualism  to  Manichaeism,  was  going  badly,  and  the 
Virgin  Mary  gave  him  the  Rosary  as  a  tool — just  in  case  the 
violent  and  bloody  massacre  of  the  Albigensians,  which  went 
under  the  name  of  a  Crusade,  and  the  Inquisition,  which  was 
originally  set  up  to  combat  the  heresy,  were  not  sufficient. 
The  Rosary  of  Dominic  evolved  into  what  we  have  today — 
divided  into  five  decades,  each  beginning 
with  an  Our  Father,  followed  by  10  Hail 
Marys,  and  ending  with  the  Glory  Be  to  the 
Father.  In  the  traditional  Rosary,  the  one  that 
I  pray,  there  are  three  sets  of  mysteries,  the  joyful  (said  on 
Mondays  and  Thursdays),  the  sorrowful  (said  on  Tuesdays 
and  Fridays),  and  the  glorious  (said  on  Wednesdays, 
Saturdays,  and  Sundays).  A  fourth  set  of  mysteries,  the  lumi- 
nous mysteries,  devoted  to  Christ's  public  ministry,  was  pro- 
posed in  October  2002  by  John  Paul  II.  (I  haven't  tried  these 
yet;  I'm  waiting  for  the  road  test  results.)  Each  set  contains 
five  separate  mysteries,  or  episodes  in  the  life  of  Jesus  and 
Mary;  these  episodes  are  meant  to  be  occasions  of  meditation. 
The  Dominicans  were  called  the  militia  of  Christ,  and 
the  militaristic  language  attached  to  the  Rosary  continued 
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SO  HOW  HAS  IT  HAPPENED  THAT  I  GOT  HERE  FROM  THERE,  FROM  A 
HABIT  OF  MIND  THAT  INSISTED  THAT  I  REJECT  THE  ROSARY  IF  I  WASN'T 
GOING  TO  BE  EMBARRASSING  TO  MYSELF,  TO  A  HABIT  OF  PRAYING 
THE  ROSARY  OFTEN,  MOST  DAYS  IN  FACT? 


well  into  the  1950s.  Consider  only  two  examples:  the  Legion 
of  Mary  and  the  Blue  Army,  both  organizations  that  were  big 
on  the  Rosary  and  both  of  which  were  committed  to  a  cru- 
sade against  communism  and  its  near  cousin  secularism,  a 
word  that  was  used  interchangeably  with  modernism.  One 
Web  page  devoted  to  the  Rosary  today  quotes  the  20th-cen- 
tury saint  Padre  Pio  as  saying,  "The  Rosary  is  a  weapon." 

So  how  did  I  get  from  there  to  here?  I  was  pregnant  with 
my  first  child.  I  traveled  to  Kentucky  to  visit  one  of  my 
dearest  friends,  who  was  also  pregnant,  but  more  advanced 
in  her  pregnancy  than  I.  We  posed  for  a  picture,  swollen 
belly  to  swollen  belly.  When  I  saw  the  developed  photo- 
graph, an  image  from  my  past  came  hurtling  toward  me:  the 
Visitation,  the  second  joyful  mystery  of  the  Rosary,  com- 
memorating the  visit  of  the  young,  pregnant  Mary  to  her 
older,  pregnant  cousin  Elizabeth.  It  occurred  to  me  that  in 
calling  this  a  mystery,  in  surrounding  it,  framing  it,  in 
prayer,  the  full  mysteriousness  of  the  feminine  experience 
was  honored.  Not  only  the  experience  of  pregnancy,  that 
deeply  strange,  deeply  secret — in  fact,  hermetic — period  in 
a  woman's  life  when  she  communicates  with  the  invisible 
beloved,  unknown  to  all  but  her;  but  also  the  wordless  un- 
derstanding that  passes  from  woman  to  woman,  worked  out 
practically  in  the  offering  of  help  when  help  is  most  needed; 
a  young  woman  who  had  no  thought  of  giving  birth  and  an 
older  woman  who  had  given  up  hope  of  fertility  come  to- 
gether, both  astonished,  both  abashed,  to  embrace  each 
other  at  the  threshold  of  their  shared  experience.  And  if  we 
say  that  feminism  is  simply  the  belief  that  the  lives  of 
women  are  important,  this  second  mystery  of  the  Rosary 
honors  not  only  the  fecundity  of  women,  but  their  devotion 
to  one  another,  in  its  tenderness,  its  simplicity,  its  willing- 
ness to  make  journeys  and  to  take  on  burdens  out  of  love. 

I  began  from  this  time  to  speculate  on  the  Rosary,  partic- 
ularly the  joyful  mysteries — the  Annunciation,  Visitation, 
Nativity,  Presentation,  and  Finding  of  Jesus  in  the 
Temple — because  they  insist  upon  the  importance,  and  in- 
deed the  sacred  status,  of  the  ordinary  life  of  ordinary 
women,  most  particularly  in  the  intensity  of  the  maternal 
experience.  A  Church  that  holds  that  its  most  favored  mem- 
bers, the  aqueducts  of  its  power  and  authority,  be  celibate 
males  nevertheless  makes  room  for  sexual  women  in  a 
prayer  that  has  become  the  daily  bread  of  its  people,  "the 
psalter  of  the  poor,"  as  Pope  John  XXIII  called  the. Rosary. 
Whatever  the  praxis  of  the  hierarchy,  in  the  hearts  of  the 
faithful,  the  image  of  a  woman  who  could  not  possibly  deny 


her  body's  life  was  made  luminous  and  precious,  a  source  of 
hope  in  time  of  hopelessness,  solace  in  time  of  pain.  In  its 
way,  the  Rosary  is  subversive — undercutting  the  meta-nar- 
rative  of  the  bodiless  male  by  an  insistence  on  the  necessity 
of  the  body  as  full  partner  in  the  incarnate  mystery. 

When  I  moved  backward  from  the  Vrsitation  to  the 
Annunciation,  the  mystery  that  commemorates  the  Angel 
Gabriel's  offering  Mary  the  choice  of  becoming  the  mother 
of  God,  it  was  impossible  for  me  not  to  draw  on  the  treasury 
of  images  that  the  great  artists  who  celebrated  the  event 
have  given  us.  In  this  way,  I  acknowledged  that  a  part  of  my 
Catholicism  is  the  tradition  of  artistic  endeavor  that  finds  its 
inspiration  in  sacred  subjects.  Sometimes,  in  our  necessary 
quest  for  solidarity  with  the  poor,  some  of  us — or  perhaps  I 
am  only  speaking  for  myself — have  trouble  admitting  the 
part  of  our  religious  life  that  has  its  roots  in  high  culture,  a 
high  culture  to  which  many  of  the  poor  do  not  have  access. 
But  I  have  been  called  to  be  an  artist,  and  the  art  of  the  past 
has  nourished  me,  and  nourishes  my  prayers.  When  I  first 
visited  the  Capella  San  Marco  in  Florence,  the  shock  of  Fra 
Angelico's  great  Annunciation,  emerging  from  the  darkness 
as  I  climbed  the  stairs,  reminded  me  of  the  shock  that  Mary 
must  have  experienced  when  the  angel  (the  angel  with  the 
amazing  wings  of  feathers  that  look  like  marble,  lime,  peach, 
and  blood  red)  invaded  the  private  domain  of  her  prayers  to 
tell  her  she  had  been  chosen  to  bear  the  Messiah. 

In  my  meditations  over  the  Rosary,  I  focus  as  well  on  a 
less  famous  Annunciation  from  the  predella  of  Duccio's 
Maesta  in  Siena.  In  this  painting  there  is  the  presence  of 
darkness,  as  if  mystery  were  made  visible,  given  a  reality,  as 
a  tone  rather  than  an  idea.  Duccio's  Mary  uses  her  arm  to 
shield  her  breasts  from  the  angel's  importuning;  her  hesita- 
tion, her  reluctance  are  unmistakable.  And  the  angel  keeps 
his  distance,  bides  his  time.  He  does  not  impregnate  Mary 
by  ravishment,  as  Zeus  impregnated  Danae  or  Leda  in  the 
Greek  myths.  He  waits  for  her  consent.  That  is  why  I  use 
this  mystery  of  the  Rosary  to  pray  for  women  who  have 
been  coerced  by  men,  whose  pregnancies  were  the  result  of 
force,  whose  consent  was  not  asked  for,  not  waited  for.  And 
I  also  use  this  mystery  to  pray  for  the  work  of  pro-choice 
Catholics  who  insist  on  the  primacy  of  a  woman's  unequiv- 
ocal consent  in  the  decision  to  bear  a  new  life,  so  that  every 
child  will  be  a  child  brought  to  birth  with  the  full  willing- 
ness of  its  mother,  as  Jesus  was. 

When  I  reach  the  third  joyful  mystery,  the  Nativity,  I  re- 
call the  most  amazing  dramas  of  my  life,  the  births  of  my  two 
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children.  And  I  meditate  on  the  moment  of  privi- 
leged aloneness  when  all  those  surrounding  the 
childbed — the  bed  of  straw,  the  manger,  the  hos- 
pital bed  with  its  battery  of  sophisticated  equip- 
ment— disappear,  after  the  blood  and  sweat  and 
filth  have  been  cleaned  away.  (For  the  mystery  of 
the  Nativity  celebrates  blood  and  sweat  and  filth.) 
The  pregnant  and  then  birthing  mother  is  impor- 
tantly alone  with  her  child  in  an  enterprise  only 
the  two  of  them  participate  in. 

Moving  from  pregnancy  to  birth,  the  invisible 
beloved  grows  visible,  and  there  is  the  moment  of 
silence  when  the  child,  newly  in  this  world,  reach- 
es for  his  mother's  breast,  and  both  of  them  are 
entirely  sufficient  to  each  other  and  to  themselves. 
I  think  of  the  dark  of  that  December  night,  and 
the  cold.  I  think  of  mothers  bearing  children  in 
poverty,  away  from  home,  and  of  the  joy,  the  feel- 
ing of  unbelievable  accomplishment  that  the  sim- 
plest woman  feels  in  the  moments  after  having 
given  birth.  I  thank  God  at  this  time  for  the  safe 
births  of  both  my  children,  for  the  gift  of  them, 
which  must  always  be  unearnable,  and  unearned;  I 
am  grateful  to  be  part  of  a  tradition  that  celebrates 
not  just  the  birth  of  God,  but  the  giving  of  birth. 

The  fourth  joyful  mystery,  the  Presentation  of 
Jesus  in  the  Temple,  celebrates  something  that, 
like  many  human  experiences,  is  best  expressed  in 
a  Yiddish  word:  nuchas,  meaning  the  kind  of  pride 
in  another  that  takes  your  breath  away.  The 
young  mother  brings  her  son  to  the  temple.  The 
old  priest  Simeon  says  not  what  any  other  nice  old 
man  would  say — what  a  beautiful  baby — but 
more:  Having  seen  this  one,  this  child,  now  I  can 
die.  I  can  only  imagine  Mary's  pride,  the  pride  a 
mother  feels  when  her  child  has  been  publicly 
named  as  noteworthy  (the  pride  at  the  school 
play,  at  the  playing  field)  that  brings  with  it  the 
terrible  temptation  to  use  the  word  mine.  And 
why  not  for  this  young  mother,  why  not  this  time? 
To  say:  My  son,  whom  the  world  will  take  note  of. 
And  the  old  man  Simeon  warns  her  that  her  soul 
will  be  pierced  with  sorrow  because  of  her  out- 
standing son.  I  am  moved  by  the  poignance  of  the 
old  man,  close  to  death,  holding  the  child,  so  new 
in  life;  and  of  the  proud,  frightened,  and  no  doubt 
exhausted  young  mother,  in  the  temple  to  be 
purified,  for  she  has  been  told  she  is  unclean  by  the  very  fact 
of  having  given  birth. 

During  this  mystery,  I  meditate  on  the  siren  of  maternal 
idolatry;  on  the  piercing  love  that  is  a  mother's  for  a  child; 
on  the  vulnerability,  like  no  other,  that  a  mother  is  exposed 
to  by  the  very  fact  of  bringing  a  child  to  the  world.  And  I  use 


Two  views  of  Mary  receiving  the  angel's  Annunciation  of  her  fate,  painted  by  Fra  Angelico, 
c.  1450  (top),  and  by  Duccio  di  Buoninsegna,  c.  1308  (bottom) 


this  occasion  to  indulge  in  simple,  ambitious  prayer:  Let  my 
children  succeed  in  the  world.  If  I'm  feeling  strong,  or  per- 
haps if  one  of  them  has  recently  been  successful,  I  add  a 
prayer  for  the  removal  of  the  maternal  narcissism  that  ties 
my  sense  of  self-worth  to  my  children's  place  in  the  world. 
This  mystery  is  for  all  of  us,  whether  or  not  we  have  chil- 
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dren,  an  opportunity  to  consider  what  is  the  source  of  our 
pride;  not  to  reject  pride  out  of  hand,  which  a  kind  of 
wrong-headed  Christian  humility  might  suggest,  but  to  sit- 
uate ourselves  properly  in  relation  to  the  source. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  lost  a  child  in  a  department  store 
can  relate  to  the  fifth  joyful  mystery — the  Finding  of  Jesus 
in  the  Temple.  Consider  the  situation:  It  is  the  time  of  the 
Passover  festival.  Mary,  Joseph,  and  12 -year-old  Jesus  have 
traveled  from  tiny  Nazareth  to  the  bustling  city.  Mary  turns 
around,  the  boy  has  disappeared.  I  think  of  the  sweat  pour- 
ing down  her  back  and  between  her  breasts  as  she  runs  up 
and  down  the  strange  streets,  searching  every  face  for  a  clue, 
unable  to  find  her  beloved  child.  I  hear  street  music;  smell 
the  food  being  sold  by  the  vendors,  see  the  goods  being 
hawked — the  temple  doves,  the  fruits  of  the  sacrifice.  He  is 
nowhere.  And  then,  she  finds  him  calmly  sitting  amidst  the 
rabbis,  who  are  amazed  at  his  learning.  I  feel  her  beating 
heart.  And  the  moment  of  rage  that  comes  so  hard  upon  the 
moment  of  relief.  "Why  were  you  concerned?  Did  you  not 
know  I  was  about  my  father's  business?"  The  impulse  to 
strike  the  child  for  being  what  my  mother  would  have  called 
wise.  The  wise  child,  with  a  wise  answer,  in  both  senses  of 
the  term.  It  is  an  answer  that  does  not  take  into  considera- 
tion her  terror,  the  possibility  of  her  loss:  I  must  be  about 
my  father's  business.  You,  mother,  are  my  past.  She  is  silent, 
because  of  course  there  is  nothing  for  her  to  say.  She  knows 
he  is  right.  He  is  no  longer  her  child. 

How  as  feminists  do  we  understand  this  thoughdess  child's 
rejection  of  the  world  and  the  way  of  the  mother?  Perhaps  by 
accepting  the  terrible  truth:  that  in  creating  strong  children, 
we  automatically  deprive  ourselves  of  their  company;  that  in 
being  strong,  we  test  ourselves,  challenge  ourselves,  set  our- 
selves in  the  midst  of  the  elders  and  claim  our  own  wisdom. 
During  this  mystery  I  become  a  supplicant:  Keep  my  chil- 
dren safe,  keep  my  children  safe,  I  pray  over  and  over,  with 
each  Hail  Mary.  Perhaps  by  the  eighth  Hail  Mary  I  am  able 
to  enlarge  my  supplication:  Keep  all  children  safe.  And  per- 
haps there  is  a  little  room  here  for  gratitude — gratitude  for 
our  tradition,  which  is  one  of  concern  for  the  private  anguish 
and  the  larger  terror  of  being  lost  in  the  larger  world. 

IT  WOULD  seem  that  in  shifting  from  the  joyful  to  the 
sorrowful  mysteries,  we  move  away  from  the  sphere  of  the 
traditionally  feminine.  In  the  first  three  sorrowful  myster- 
ies— Jesus'  Agony  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  his 
Scourging  at  the  Pillar,  his  Crowning  with  Thorns — the 
figure  of  Mary  is  not  even  present.  With  these  mysteries, 
both  the  limits  and  paradox  of  gender  present  themselves 
to  us  as  Christians,  in  that  the  form  of  human  that  God 
chose  to  inhabit  happens  to  be  male.  "Happens  to  be"  is 
a  difficult  locution.  What  do  we  say  that  isn't  a  rational- 
ization— or  that,  conversely,  doesn't  lead  us  down  the  slope 
to  goddess  worship,  which  entails  giving  up  too  much? 


Jesus  was  male.  The  sorrowful  mysteries  concern  them- 
selves with  suffering  that  was  endured  by  a  male  body. 
Nevertheless,  if  we  say  that  occasionally  gender  must  not  be 
our  primary  focus — as  we  do,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  nat- 
ural disaster  or  a  genocide  that  makes  no  distinction  be- 
tween female  and  male — if  we  say  that  the  body  of  Jesus  is 
the  body  of  the  author  of  the  system  of  love  that  the  Gospels 
insist  we  live  by,  then  we  can  place  ourselves,  as  we  pray  the 
sorrowful  mysteries,  in  communion  with  all  those  who  suf- 
fer in  the  world.  Who  of  us  has  not  experienced  the  dread 
of  the  Agony  in  the  Garden,  a  sort  of  negative  reversal  of  the 
Annunciation,  where  the  fear  of  the  future  is  not  a  fear  of 
the  unknown  but  of  a  vividly  understood  inevitability,  the 
destruction  of  the  spirit  and  the  flesh.  The  agony  at 
Gethsemane  is  a  moment  of  the  greatest  psychological  pro- 
fundity, in  which  our  sense  of  abandonment  by  God,  our 
reluctance  to  do  what  must  be  done  are  honored  and  not 
dismissed  as  simple  weakness  or  insufficiency  of  faith. 
Mental  anguish  is  given  its  full  weight  as  a  sorrow  equal  to 
physical  sorrow,  and  in  praying  this  mystery  of  the  Rosary 
we  join  our  mental  anguish  to  that  of  all  the  world,  in  a 
community  of  affliction  that  insists  that  the  sufferer  is  not 
entirely  alone — that  acknowledges  the  failure  of  the  sleep- 
ing disciples  (ourselves,  our  friends)  and  in  doing  so  admits 
the  occasional  failure  of  human  comfort,  human  solidarity. 

The  sorrowful  mysteries  are  precious  to  me  because  they 
contain  the  sufferings  that  we,  as  humans,  are  prey  and  heir 
to.  When  I  get  to  the  second  sorrowful  mystery,  Jesus' 
Scourging  at  the  Pillar,  I  think  of  victims  of  brutality,  of 
people  whose  bodies  are  turned  into  things.  I  pray  for  those 
for  whom  the  pain  of  the  body  has  become  the  central  re- 
ality. During  the  third  sorrowful  mystery,  the  Crowning 
with  Thorns,  I  pray  for  victims  of  humiliation,  and  I  pray 
against  my  own  taste  for  humiliating  and  my  own  taste  for 
humiliation. 

In  the  fourth  sorrowful  mystery,  the  Carrying  of  the 
Cross,  Jesus  offers  the  women  he  meets  on  the  road  to 
Calvary  an  understanding  of  their  pain  in  its  particularities 
and  differentness  from  his:  Weep  not  for  me  but  for  your- 
selves and  your  children.  The  day  will  come  when  they  will 
say  unto  you,  "Blessed  are  the  wombs  that  have  not  borne 
and  the  breasts  that  have  not  given  suck."  During  this  mys- 
tery I  pray  for  people  whose  lives  are  a  continual  burden, 
and  I  pray  that  they  may  meet  a  Simon  of  Cyrene  who  will 
help  bear  the  weight,  if  only  for  a  little  while. 

Of  the  fifth  sorrowful  mystery — the  Crucifixion  and 
Death  on  the  Cross — what  can  possibly  be  said?  Except  that 
one  is  dumbstruck  by  the  unentangleable  knot  of  love  and 
death.  The  grief  of  Good  Friday  is  best  marked  by  silence. 

OF  THE  three  traditional  sets,  I've  always  found  the  glori- 
ous mysteries — Jesus'  Resurrection  and  his  Ascension,  the 
Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Mary's  Assumption  and  her 
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With  the  sorrowful  mysteries,  both  the  limits  and  paradox 
of  gender  present  themselves  to  us  as  christians,  in  that  the 
form  of  human  that  god  chose  to  inhabit  happens  to  be  male. 


heavenly  Coronation — most  abstract,  most  difficult  of  ac- 
cess. I  have  never  had  any  interest  in  determining  whether 
or  not  the  Resurrection  was  literally  true.  And  what  is 
glory?  It  suggests  removal  from  this  world,  a  transcendence 
that  requires  apartness  from  the  body — one's  own,  and  the 
loved  bodies  of  the  people  who  we  hold  dear.  I  know  that 
my  beloved  dead  have  not  come  back  to  me;  I  have  not 
been  able  to  put  my  hands  into  their  wounds,  or  share  a 
meal  with  them  at  any  sort  of  Emmaus.  I  prefer  to  rest  in 
images:  the  dim  fire  lit  by  the  women  who  kept  watch  at  the 
tomb,  the  dim  fire  of  our  hope  in  the  face  of  terrible  evi- 
dence of  this  world's  cruelty;  the  lightning  flash  of  the 
angel's  news;  the  lightness  of  the  risen  body;  the  fragility  of 
our  lives,  the  thinness  of  the  border  between  life  and  death, 
the  assurance  that  communication  with  the  beloved  goes  on 
after  death. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  glorious  mysteries — unlike  the 
sorrowful  mysteries,  which  are  drenched  in  crushing  an- 
guish and  affliction — are  sad:  the  Ascension  of  Jesus  into 
heaven,  for  instance,  which  marks  the  apostles'  growth  from 
childhood's  dependence  to  the  lonely  challenge  of  maturity. 
The  glory  is  to  Jesus — he  is  no  longer  a  subject,  a  victim  of 
gravity.  But  we  on  the  earth  must  find  our  own  way.  I  pray 
at  this  time  for  the  grace  to  desire  independence. 

As  an  artist,  the  third  mystery,  the  Descent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  has  been  important  to  me,  because  artists  have  always 
known  how  inadequate  is  our  own  unassisted  vision,  depen- 
dent upon  inspiration,  whose  roots  are  in  the  word  sospiro, 
breath.  The  Holy  Spirit  comes  to  the  apostles,  and  to  Mary 
seated  among  them,  not  only  as  a  breath  but  as  a  wind,  rush- 
ing. This  is  the  blessed  use  of  force,  this  wind  that  blows 
away  our  timidities,  our  habits,  the  tongues  of  flame  that 
burn  away  our  instinct  to  burrow  into  the  safety  of  the  fa- 
miliar, to  stay  in  the  circle  of  the  like-minded.  If  a  life  of 
faith  makes  any  sense  at  all,  it  must  be  a  wind,  a  flame,  the 
courage  to  go  out  into  the  world  and  accomplish  things  be- 
yond our  explanation. 

I  have  always  had  a  lot  of  trouble  with  the  fourth  glori- 
ous mystery,  the  Assumption  of  Mary  into  heaven,  partly 
because  of  the  plethora  of  extremely  bad  art  that  I  associate 
with  it:  zonked-out  matrons  with  folded  hands  supported  on 
clouds  that  looked  like  they  were  made  up  of  old  Easter 
candy.  So  as  a  feminist  I  have  liberated  the  fourth  glorious 
mystery,  and  I  no  longer  name  it  as  the  Assumption  but  as 
the  Dormition  of  the  Virgin.  The  most  common  images  of 
Jesus'  mother  are  of  a  young  woman;  if  she  is  older,  she  is 
seen  as  prostrate  with  grief.  To  portray  Mary  in  his  1964 
film  masterpiece  The  Gospel  According  to  St.  Matthew,  Pier 


Paolo  Pasolini,  the  profoundly  religious  poet,  also  a  Marxist 
and  a  promiscuous  homosexual  who  probably  died  at  the 
hands  of  rough  trade,  chose  his  own  mother,  with  whom  he 
lived  until  his  death.  When  I  pray  the  mystery  of  the 
Dormition,  I  think  of  Signora  Pasolini,  a  star  in  her  son's 
film:  her  amused  and  lively  eyes,  her  patient  mouth,  the  wise 
and  accepting  face  of  a  woman  who  has  experienced  much 
and  is  still  hungry  for  life,  a  life  that  she  knows  she  will  leave 
soon.  This  mixture  of  sorrow  and  bemusement,  which  can 
come  only  with  age,  suggests  to  me  the  comfort  that  our  el- 
ders can  bring  to  us.  And  so  when  I  meditate  on  this  mys- 
tery, I  throw  myself  on  the  mature  bosom  of  the  elder  Mary, 
and  I  pray  in  gratitude  for  the  women  elders  who  have  given 
me  much,  who  may  be  passing  from  the  life  I've  shared  with 
them,  to  my  grief,  to  their  glory. 

And  it  is  glory  itself  that  is  celebrated  in  the  fifth  glorious 
mystery,  the  Coronation  of  Mary.  Of  all  the  mysteries  of  the 
Rosary,  this  has  been  most  far  from  me.  I  got  a  sense  of  how 
to  approach  it  from  a  fragment  of  a  poem  by  John  Donne: 
"Hymn  to  God,  My  God,  in  My  Sickness."  It  is  a  prayer 
written  on  the  poet's  deathbed,  and  he  speaks  of  his  death  as 
the  moment  when  "I  shall  be  made  thy  music."  I  concen- 
trate on  the  importance  of  celebration  and  of  tribute.  And  I 
usually  listen  to  Bach's  Magnificat. 

IT  IS,  of  course,  possible  to  disapprove  of  my  calling  my  in- 
terpretation of  the  Rosary  feminist.  What,  specifically,  is 
feminist  about  it?  For  me,  feminism  insists  on  the  impor- 
tance of  women's  lives — not  that  they  are  more  important 
than  men's  lives,  but  simply  that  they  be  foregrounded  as  the 
lives  of  men  are,  that  the  dishonor  that  has  attached  to  them 
be  redressed.  To  be  a  feminist  is  to  put  oneself  firmly,  be- 
cause one  has  experienced  injustice,  on  the  side  of  justice. 
And  if  one  is  on  the  side  of  justice,  one  is  on  the  side  of  the 
afflicted.  Then  one  realizes  both  the  limits  of  this  life  and 
the  possibilities  of  transcendence.  It  is  this  spirit  of  femi- 
nism— that  neither  dishonors  nor  privileges  the  body,  that 
witnesses  the  suffering  of  humankind  and  hopes  for  a  final 
triumph — that  the  Rosary  nourishes  and  sustains. 

Novelist,  essayist,  biographer,  memoirist,  Mary  Gordon  is  the  au- 
thor most  recently  of  Joan  of  Arc  (2000),  Seeing  Through 
Places:  Reflections  on  Geography  and  Identity  (2000),  and 
The  Shadow  Man:  A  Daughter's  Search  for  Her  Father 
(1996).  She  teaches  English  at  Barnard  College.  On  March  26, 
2003,  Gordon  delivered  a  Lowell  Lecture  at  BC  on  "The  Appetite 
for  the  Absolute:  A  Reading  ofDostoevsky  Post-9/11. "  That  talk 
may  be  viewed  at  www.bc.edu/frontrow 
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SCIENTIFIC 

REVOLUTION 

the  building  Viewed  from  the  west,  the  renovated  Higgins  Hall  blends  with  the  look  of 
Boston  College's  middle  campus  in  a  way  it  never  did  in  its  first  37  years,  a  placid  example, 
now,  of  Gothic  Revival  architecture.  Viewed  from  the  east,  the  building  rises  out  of  the 
hillside  like  a  high-tech  cathedral,  its  upthrust  pipes  and  chimneys  a  monument  to  heating, 

ventilation,  and  air  conditioning.  The  instant  you  enter, 
you  realize  that  the  eastern  view  is  the  more  telling  one: 


Left:  Graduate  student  Shancai  Wang  works  with  the 
photoemission  chamber  in  Professor  Hong  Ding's 
physics  lab.  Below:  a  new  Higgins  Hall  classroom 


The  voluminous  atrium  bathed  in  natural 
light,  spanned  by  bridges  and  ringed  by 
glassed-in  corridors,  says  that  this  is  a  build- 
ing for  people  looking  forward. 

A  four-year,  $80  million  renovation  has 
transformed  the  cramped  home  of  BC's  biol- 
ogy and  physics  departments,  nearly  dou- 
bling the  building's  floor  space,  to  230,000 
square  feet.  William  Petri,  who  chaired  the 
biology  department  during  the  construction, 
recalls  that  the  old  facilities  "no  longer  reli- 
ably worked."  Cold-rooms  got  warm,  cook- 
ing the  experiments.  Warm-rooms  got  cold. 
Labs  were  too  long  and  narrow  for  teaching 
in  the  age  of  PowerPoint.  And  so,  brand-new 
research  labs,  teaching  labs,  support  spaces, 
classrooms,  animal  facilities,  and  media- 
equipped  auditoriums  were  designed.  But 
there  is  more  to  science  than  facilities. 

In  planning  for  the  renovation,  the 
University's  biologists  and  physicists  got  a 
chance  to  think  about  how  architecture  can 
not  only  support  science  but  advance  it. 
Independently,  Petri  and  the  physics  chair- 
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man,  Rourke  Professor  of  Physics 
Kevin  Bedell,  reached  the  same  con- 
clusion: The  hallmark  of  great  sci- 
ence is  interaction.  "A  lot  of  the  best 
science  happens  in  the  hallways,"  says 
Bedell,  who  became  acutely  aware  of 
how  not  to  promote  interaction  in  his 
days  at  Los  Alamos  National  Labora- 
tory (where  he  headed  a  research  group 
in  many-body  physics):  "The  theorists 
worked  on  one  side  of  the  street,  the 
experimentalists  on  the  other,"  he  says. 
"You  really  want  the  two  camps  to  be 
able  to  inspire  each  other  through  fre- 
quent exchanges,  instead  of  hiding  in 
their  labs." 

Bedell  and  Petri  collaborated  with 
the  architects — the  Boston  firm  of 
Shepley  Bulfinch  Richardson  and 
Abbott — to  ensure  that  the  layout  of 
the  building  would  encourage  research- 
ers and  students  to  meet  and  share 
ideas.  Laboratories  on  the  upper  floors 
(the  fourth  and  fifth)  would  encircle  the 
central  atrium  off  abbreviated  spokes  of 
hallway.  An  inner  ring  of  exposed  walk- 
ways around  the  core  would  allow  people  to  hail  colleagues 
on  different  floors  and  on  both  sides  of  the  building.  Four 
"open-air"  lunchrooms  jutting  into  the  atrium  would  serve 
as  informal  meeting  places,  each  equipped  with  a  computer 
station  and  a  marker  board  for  scribbling  equations  and 
diagrams.  The  strategy  has  paid  off,  says  Bedell.  "Every- 
where you  look  now,  you  see  people  having  mini-confer- 
ences in  alcoves.  And  there's  more  collaboration.  We  have 
researchers  in  completely  different  fields  applying  for 
grants  together." 

While  the  building  reflects  a  shared  vision,  it  also  caters 
to  two  quite  different  sets  of  priorities.  Biologists,  for  ex- 
ample, love  light.  "Don't  ask  me  why,  they  just  do,"  says 
Petri.  Accordingly,  the  biology  offices  and  labs  occupy  the 
uppermost  floors,  with  the  sun-drenched  views.  The  physi- 
cists don't  mind — they  thrive  on  bedrock.  "Our  labs  are  all 
in  the  basement,"  says  Bedell,  "because  equipment  like 
scanning  tunneling  microscopes  works  best  in  a  vibration- 
free  environment."  The  arrangement  of  offices  is  different, 
too.  For  Bedell,  a  sense  of  cohesion  was  key,  so  the  physics 
offices  are  clustered  together  on  two  floors,  open  to  each 
other  through  a  wide  spiral  staircase  and  chemically  bond- 
ed by  a  shared  cappuccino  maker.  The  biologists,  mean- 
while, have  their  offices  right  where  they  wanted  them:  next 
to  their  labs. 

The  biology  department's  labs  are  the  locus  of  research 
across  the  life  sciences,  in  areas  like  Alzheimer's,  cancer, 


aging,  vision,  and  cell  structure.  Physics  research  has  coa- 
lesced around  the  theme  of  novel  electronic  materials.  It  is 
"boutique  science,"  designed  to  parlay  shared  facilities  and 
interests  into  advances  in  the  study  of  nanotubes,  supercon- 
ductors, and  other  odd  and  enticing  structures. 

Each  laboratory,  led  by  a  professor,  staffed  by  research 
associates  and  students,  is  a  distinct  environment  in  its  own 
right,  with  a  set  of  mysteries  to  be  solved,  a  culture,  and  a 
style.  Glimpses  into  four  such  laboratories — two  in  biology, 
two  in  physics — follow. 


LAB  490:  A  SINGLE  CELL,  THE  PERFECT  MASTER 

People  who  study  yeast  are  a  cult  within  biology.  They  have 
their  own  slogan,  the  Awesome  Power  of  Yeast  Genetics — a 
reference  to  the  speed  and  simplicity  with  which  the  organ- 
ism reveals  its  genetic  makeup.  And  they  have  their  own 
sects,  devoted  either  to  "budding  yeast,"  which  multiplies  by 
sprouting  tiny  buds  that  grow  into  new  cells,  or  to  "fission 
yeast,"  which  multiplies  by  stretching  into  a  cigar  shape  and 
splitting  down  the  middle.  Another  peculiarity  of  yeast  peo- 
ple is  that  they  are  only  nominally  interested  in  yeast.  In  its 
basic  mechanisms,  yeast,  a  single-celled  fungus,  is  remark- 
ably similar  to  plant  and  animal  cells.  It  is  really  cell  life  that 
fascinates  yeast  geneticists. 

Professor  of  biology  Charles  Hoffman,  a  fission  yeast 
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Higgins  Hall,  west  facade 
circa  1970  (left)  and  2003 


man,  wears  his  luxuriant  hair  Brave- 
heart  style,  raises  monarch  butter- 
flies in  a  plastic  tub  in  his  lab,  and 
buries  his  desk  under  teetering  piles  of  documents,  many  of 
them  articles  that  he  and  his  laboratory  colleagues  have  pub- 
lished in  journals  of  genetics  and  molecular  biology. 
Hoffman  is  invariably  either  smiling  or  about  to  smile.  He 
calls  his  work  "incredibly  fun,"  and  speaks  of  his  "love  for 
solving  puzzles." 

The  main  puzzle  that  has  occupied  Hoffman  and  his  lab- 
oratory for  the  past  several  years  concerns  a  fundamental 
question  in  biology:  How  does  a  cell  sense  its  environment? 
It  is  well  known  that  the  genes  within  a  cell  will  switch  on, 
switch  off,  or  raise  or  lower  their  output  of  proteins  in  re- 
sponse to  outside  stimuli  such  as  nutrients,  toxins,  and 
drugs.  But  the  precise  chain  of  events  is  poorly  understood. 
"What  we're  asking  is,  How  do  proteins  on  the  surface  of 
the  cell  discriminate  among  different  molecules  they  come 
in  contact  with?"  says  Hoffman.  "Once  a  protein  binds  to 
such  a  molecule,  how  does  it  then  cause  another  protein  in 
the  chain  of  reaction  to  switch  from  a  low  level  of  function 
to  a  high  level  of  function?  And  how  does  that  protein  then 
go  on  to  activate  the  next  protein  in  the  pathway?  That's 
what  we're  gradually  learning.  And  we  need  to  learn  more. 
Although  it's  principally  a  matter  of  basic  science,  we're 
also  aware  that  someone  else  might  then  be  able  to  design 
drugs  that  take  advantage  of  those  pathways.  Biologists,  the 


good  ones,  are  interested  in  acquiring 
knowledge  that  will  be  useful." 

In  Hoffman's  lab,  the  vehicle  for  an- 
swering those  questions  is  an  organism 
called  Schizosaccharomyces  pombe.  First 
isolated  in  East  African  millet  beer 
(pombe  means  "beer"  in  Swahili),  5. 
pombe  is  the  most  widely  studied  type  of 
fission  yeast.  Paul  Nurse,  a  British  ge- 
neticist who  won  a  Nobel  prize  in  2001 
for  identifying  genes  that  regulate  the 
reproductive  cycle  of  the  cell,  did  his 
work  on  5.  po?nbe.  Charlie  Hoffman  and 
his  lab  team  are  scouring  the  same  or- 
ganism for  genes  that  control  the  cell's 
response  to  nutrients. 

As  any  brewer  knows,  yeast  feeds  on 
sugar — preferably  that  most  basic  and 
easy-to-use  form  of  sugar  known  as  glu- 
cose. Surrounded  by  glucose,  yeast  will 
feed,  grow,  and  divide  without  end.  But 
if  glucose  is  scarce,  the  organism  must 
make  what  Hoffman  calls  "developmen- 
tal decisions."  Should  it  switch  over  to 
metabolizing  some  other  source  of  en- 
ergy? Should  it  mate  with  an  opposite- 
sex  cell  (if  one  is  handy)  to  produce  a  spore,  a  hardy  cell  that 
will  remain  dormant  until  more  glucose  arrives?  Or  should 
it  simply  stop  growing?  Each  course  of  action  is  somehow 
driven  by  analysis  of  the  amount  of  glucose  and  other  nutri- 
ents in  the  environment — and  each  activates  a  different 
sequence  of  genes  and  ensuing  proteins.  Hoffman  and  his 
crew  compel  the  cells  to  make  these  kinds  of  decisions,  and 
then  they  follow  the  action  at  the  molecular  level,  looking 
for  the  genes  that  matter. 

In  his  1,350-square-foot  laboratory,  which  is  consider- 
ably tidier  than  his  office,  Hoffman  points  out  several  four- 
inch-wide  plates,  each  dotted  with  eight  or  10  fuzzy  white 
clumps.  "Colonies  of  mutants,"  he  explains.  Mutations 
occur  naturally  in  yeast,  as  they  do  in  all  organisms.  Under 
the  right  conditions,  mutant  yeast  can  speak  volumes  about 
the  inner  workings  of  normal  yeast. 

To  get  yeast  to  talk,  you  genetically  modify  a  cell  so  it 
grows  only  on  a  particular  nutrient  formula.  Next  you  cul- 
ture the  cell  to  a  population  numbering  in  the  millions.  If 
you  then  dump  a  few  million  of  those  offspring  onto  a  dif- 
ferent nutrient  medium,  only  mutant  cells — ones  in  which 
some  nutrient-detecting  gene  is  missing  or  defective — will 
grow.  "You've  identified  that  something  is  different;  now  you 
want  to  find  out  what,"  Hoffman  says.  So  you  take  frag- 
ments of  DNA  from  a  normal  cell,  insert  them  into  mutant 
cells,  and  observe  which  cells  exhibit  normal  growth  behav- 
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ADVANCEM   ENT 

A  report  on  gifts  to  Boston  College 


Prestigious  Carnegie 
Grant  to  Boston  College 


Boston  College  has  been 
chosen  to  receive  a  $5  million 
grant  from  the  Carnegie 
Corporation  of  New  York  as 
part  of  the  foundation's 
"Teachers  for  a  New  Era" 
national  initiative,  which  is 
focused  on  strengthening  K-12 
teaching.  The  grant,  which 
will  be  paid  over  five  years, 
also  must  be  matched  by 
the  University. 

Considered  a  groundbreak- 
ing initiative,  Teachers  for  a 
New  Era  seeks  to  support 
state-of-the-art  schools  of  edu- 
cation that  are  focused  on  evi- 
dence-driven teacher  education 
programs  and  also  have  faculty 
from  the  arts  and  sciences  en- 
gaged in  teacher  preparation. 
The  initiative  is  expected  to 
directly  influence  public  policy 
leaders  concerned  with  the 
quality  of  the  nation's  teachers. 

Boston  College  was  selected 
in  recognition  of  both  the  capa- 


bility of  the  Lynch  School  of 
Education's  teacher  prepara- 
tion program  and  its  Uni- 
versity-wide commitment  to 
the  initiative,  which  includes  an 
effective  collaboration  by  the 
Lynch  School  with  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.  This  part- 
nership of  the  two  schools  and 
its  faculties  was  a  key  element 
in  winning  the  grant.  Associate 
Academic  Vice  President  for 
Undergraduate  Programs  John 
j.  Burns  will  serve  as  the  proj- 
ect manager  of  the  program. 

For  more  than  a  decade,  the 
Lynch  School  and  faculty  from 
the  University's  College  of  Arts 
&  Sciences  have  collaborated 
with  teachers  in  neighboring 
Boston  Public  Schools. 

The  Carnegie  Corporation 
was  created  by  Andrew 
Carnegie  in  1911  to  promote 
"the  advancement  and  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge  and  under- 
standing." 


CAMPAIGN  GALA 

The  completion  of  the  highly 
successful  Ever  to  Excel  capital 
campaign  was  the  focal  point 
of  a  formal  celebration  held 
October  24  in  the  University's 
Gargan  Hall  in  Bapst  Library. 
With  much  to  celebrate,  the 
evening  was  marked  by  an  up- 
beat, festive  atmosphere  as 
guests  gathered  to  hear  about 
the  major  achievements  of  the 
$441  million  campaign. 
Jack  Connors,  Jr.  '63, 
cochair  of  Ever  to  Excel  and 
chair  of  the  University  Board  of 
Trustees,  welcomed  everyone 
and  set  the  evening's  tone, 
noting  that  the  campaign's 
success  was  not  just  about 
money,  it  was  about  reaching 
for  greater  academic  excellence 
and  strengthening  the  Catholic, 
Jesuit  mission  that  is  Boston 
College's  prized  legacy.  After 
dinner,  Kathleen  A.  Corbet  '82, 
chair  of  the  Trustee  Committee 
on  Development,  offered  the 
University's  gratitude  to  the 
many  volunteers  and  acknowl- 


edged their  indispensable  con- 
tributions to  the  success  of 
the  campaign.  As  a  result,  the 
University  has  reached  a  new 
plateau  of  institutional  ad- 
vancement and  now,  she  said, 
is  competing  at  the  level  of 
the  nation's  elite  institutions. 
Then  the  spotlight  was  put  on 
the  impact  of  the  campaign 
gifts. 

In  concert  with  a  multime- 
dia presentation,  each  of  the 
campaign  cochairs — J.  Donald 
Monan,  SJ,  Gregory  P.  Barber 
'69,  Peter  W.  Bell  '86,  and 
Geoffrey  T  Boisi  '69 — present- 
ed highlights  of  the  cam- 
paign's major  achievements. 
Each  spoke  of  how  the  cam- 
paign had  advanced  the 
mission  of  the  University, 
specifically  in  the  areas  of 
financial  aid,  faculty  research, 
professorships,  athletics,  and 
student  life. 

The  program  closed  with 
the  gathering  singing  the  Alma 
Mater. 


Marking  its  nth  year,  the  Pops  on 
the  Heights  concert  was  another 
great  success  with  a  sellout 
crowd  that  included  this  group  of 
seniors  (from  left):  Kaitlin 
McGarry,  Amy  Barber,  Juliana 
Blazuk,  Nathalie  Banker,  and 
Angela  Doucette.  Featuring  con- 
ductor Keith  Lockhart  with  the 
Boston  Pops  Esplanade  Orchestra 
and  the  Boston  College  Chorale, 
the  September  26  event  at  Conte 
Forum  raised  $1.37  million  for 
scholarships.  To  date,  Pops  on  the 
Heights  has  provided  334  scholar- 
ship awards  to  148  deserving 
students.  This  year's  event  was 
chaired  by  James  F.  Geary  '50. 
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Dear  Boston  College/Newton  College  Alumnus/a, 

This  fall  was  filled  with  reflection,  tribute  and  celebration  at  Boston  College.  University  President  William  P.  Leahy, 
SJ,  dedicated  a  memorial  labyrinth  to  the  twenty- two  Boston  College  alumni  who  perished  in  the  tragedy  on 
September  n.  It  was  an  extraordinary  ceremony,  one  which  celebrated  the  extraordinary  lives  of  our  courageous  alum- 
ni and  the  resiliency  of  their  families.  The  memorial  labyrinth  is  a  part  of  our  Web  site  and  can  be  found  at 
www.bc.edu/labyrinth/. 

The  University  celebrated  the  success  of  the  Ever  to  Excel  campaign  in  October  with  a  campaign  gala  at  Bapst  Library. 
The  Ever  to  Excel  campaign  exceeded  its  original  goal  of  $300  million — raising  $441  million  dollars  for  Boston 
College.  On  behalf  of  the  University,  thank  you  for  your  support.  The  Boston  College  Alumni  Association  has  made 
a  $1  million  commitment  to  the  campaign  to  endow  volunteer  and  retreat  programs  at  the  University  and  annually 
provides  over  $150,000  in  need-based  financial  aid  for  children  of  alumni.  The  BCAA  is  committed  to  supporting  the 
mission  and  endowment  of  Boston  College. 

The  Alumni  Association  will  be  focusing  on  four  major  strategic  objectives.  We  are  in  the  process  of  launching  a  new 

national  program  to  better  connect  all  alumni  with  each  other  and  with  alma  mater.  Jack  Moynihan,  senior  associate 

director,  and  his  team  will  be  meeting  with  alumni  across  the  country  this  year  to  introduce  the  national  program.  We 

will  also  launch  a  new  brand  and  graphic  identity  system  for  the  Alumni  Association,  which  will  translate  into  a  new 

direction  and  strategy  for  Class  Notes,  our  Web  site,  and  all  of  our  other  publications.  The  BCAA,  in  partnership  with 

University  Relations,  will  address  the  importance  of  the  student-alumni  connection  and  explore  new  programs  and 

strategies  for  connecting  current  students  to  the  Alumni  Association,  the  career  network,  the  national  chapter  network,  and  all  the  benefits  of 

being  alumni  of  this  great  university.  Finally,  we  will  be  moving  to  a  new  and  enhanced  all-alumni  Reunion  Weekend,  which  will  provide  alumni  an 

opportunity  to  experience  an  enriched  reunion  program  and  celebration  of  loyalty  at  Boston  College. 

Our  board  of  directors  will  play  a  critical  role  in  helping  the  BCAA  achieve  these  objectives.  John  Griffin  '65,  president  of  the  Boston  College  Alumni 
Association  National  Board  of  Directors,  and  members  of  the  Board  will  continue  to  act  as  ambassadors  of  BC,  spreading  the  mission  of  Boston  College 
to  all  alumni.  The  Board  celebrated  the  2003  Alumni  Achievement  Awards  on  September  25,  honoring  ten  distinguished  alumni.  The  awards 
committee  is  seeking  candidates  for  consideration  for  the  2004  awards  and  nomination  information  is  online  at  www.bc.edu/alumniawards/.  The  next 
issue  of  the  Boston  College  Magazine  will  feature  the  ballot  for  the  2004-05  Boston  College  Alumni  Association  National  Board  of  Directors  Election. 
The  nominating  committee  will  present  a  slate  for  your  consideration,  and  we  encourage  you  to  vote  in  the  election. 

Father  Leahy  will  continue  his  nationwide  Church  in  the  Twenty-First  Century  dialogues  this  year,  and  we  will  introduce  a  series  of  faculty  dialogues  in 
association  with  both  our  national  program  and  the  C21  initiative.  We  encourage  you  to  join  the  Alumni  Association's  Online  Community  and  stay  con- 
nected and  updated  by  visiting  our  Web  site  at  www.bc.edu/alumni  for  news  and  information  on  upcoming  events  and  programs.  We  welcome  your  par- 
ticipation in  both  the  local  and  national  activities  of  the  BCAA. 


May  the  Advent  season  bring  peace  and  hope  to  you  and  your  family. 


Ever  to  Excel, 

Grace  Cotter  Regan  '82 
Executive  Director 
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BCALUMNI 

Reunion  2004  •  June  3-6* 

Save  The  Date 

2004  is  not  just  another  year. 

Join  your  Boston  College  and  Newton  College  classmates  in  returning  to  campus  next  spring 
for  a  weekend  of  celebration.  Watch  for  the  upcoming  reunion  brochure  in  the  mail,  and  visit 
www.bc.edu/reunion  for  all  the  latest  information. 

*  Activities  on  June  3  are  for  1954  Golden  Eagles  only. 
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2003-04  NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 


To  All  Alumni: 

I  am  enjoying  every  single  moment  of  my  year  as  president  of  the  Boston  College  Alumni  Association 
National  Board  of  Directors.  It  is  an  honor  to  serve.  The  Association  is  fortunate  to  have  Grace  Cotter 
Regan  '82,  Jack  Moynihan,  and  a  terrific  staff.  The  Board  is  enthusiastic  and  hardworking.  You  have 
every  reason  to  be  proud  of  your  Alumni  Association. 

The  Board  has  worked  with  Grace  in  connection  with  the  new  "brand"  of  the  Association,  more  of 
which  you  can  read  about  in  Grace's  letter.  The  Board  is  looking  at  the  alumni  bylaws  and  trying  to 
ensure  broader  representation  and  increased  participation  in  the  election  process.  We  have  restructured 
the  reunion  weekends  for  next  spring  so  there  will  be  one  unified  reunion  weekend  separate  from  com- 
mencement. This  will  give  University  President  William  P.  Leahy,  SJ,  and  the  Association  much  more 
time  to  work  with  the  individual  classes  and  improve  the  reunion  experience. 

Members  of  the  Board  are  going  to  become  more  and  more  involved  in  the  national  chapter  initiative. 
They  will  act  more  visibly  as  ambassadors  of  the  University  in  order  to  communicate  more  directly  with 
our  far-flung  alumni. 

In  September  we  had  a  capacity  crowd  for  our  2003  Alumni  Achievement  Awards  ceremony. 

Congratulations  to  all  the  award  recipients,  particularly  Jack  Joyce  '61,  a  past  president,  who  received  the  William  V.  McKenney  Award, 
the  highest  award  conferred  by  the  Association.  Kip  Doran  '68  is  heading  up  the  awards  committee  for  next  September.  We  need  nomina- 
tions. You  must  know  of  an  alumnus/a  who  deserves  an  honor  in  his  or  her  chosen  profession.  Please  contact  Kip  at  kip.doran.i@bc.edu 
with  that  person's  name. 

We  continue  to  encourage  more  alumni  to  get  involved.  The  opportunities  are  there — either  with  your  local  chapter  or  directly  through  the 
Association.  Contact  Grace  at  alumni.comments@bc.edu  if  you  wish  to  receive  more  information  on  opportunities  to  become  involved  in 
the  Alumni  Association. 

Finally,  a  word  about  the  Boston  College  Fund.  Fundraising  at  Boston  College  began  with  the  Alumni  Fund.  There  is  a  reason  it  is  called 
Alumni  Stadium.  We  take  great  pleasure  in  beating  Notre  Dame  and  Georgetown  (to  name  but  a  couple  of  our  favorite  opponents)  on  the 
gridiron  or  on  the  basketball  court.  However,  they  are  cleaning  our  clocks  in  terms  of  alumni  giving.  Notre  Dame,  Georgetown  and  most  of 
our  other  opponents  have  35%  of  their  alumni  donate  on  an  annual  basis.  BC  is  stuck  at  24%.  We  can  and  should  do  better.  Visit 
www.bc.edu/develepment  to  show  your  support. 

Well,  even  though  it  is  probably  not  a  good  idea  to  end  with  a  request  for  money,  I  have  run  out  of  space.  May  all  alumni  enjoy  a  very 
Merry  Christmas  and  a  happy  and  prosperous  New  Year! 

Very  truly  yours, 


John  J.  Griffin,  Jr.  '65 

President,  BCAA  National  Board  of  Directors 
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John  Patten  ('65)  writes  to  inform  us  of  the 
death  of  his  father  John  G.  Patten  on 
December  30,  2002.  John  was  91  and  lived 
in  Yarmouthport.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Catherine  (Gill)  Patten;  children, 
John,  Michael,  Mary,  and  Robert;  and  four 
grandchildren. 


William  M.  Hogan,  Jr. 

Brookhaven,  A-305 

Lexington,  MA  02421 

781-863-8359 


Lenahan  O'Connell 

O'Connell  &  O'Connell 

31  Milk  St.,  Suite  515 

Boston,  MA  02109 

617-426-1224 


REUNION  YEAR 

As  a  result  of  the  letters  to  those  who  have 
been  listed  as  living  members  of  the  class 
of  1934,  I  received  a  call  from  Dana 
Smith's  son,  who  said  that  his  father 
passed  away  in  1998.  Dana  Smith  had 
nine  children,  and  Dana  Smith,  Jr.,  was  the 
one  who  told  me  about  his  father's  death. 
•  John  J.  Danahy's  letter  was  returned  back 
to  my  office  with  no  forwarding  address. 
Does  anyone  know  where  he  is?  •  Edward 
Harrington  submitted  a  joke  about  holy 
water,  and  he  tells  me  that  "the  source  of  it 
is  that  they  boil  the  hell  out  of  it."  •  John 
Dillon  Day  and  John  J.  McGillicuddy  are 
living  in  grand  style  at  the  Carmel  Terrace 
in  Framingham.  You  will  recall  John  J. 
McGillicuddy  was  the  surgeon  for  the 
Boston  College  football  team.  You  could 
just  imagine  the  talk  that  goes  on  between 
John  and  Jack  about  football,  let  alone  any 
other  sports.  •  On  a  Thursday  after  coming 
out  of  Mass  at  the  Arch  Street  Shrine,  I 
shook  the  hand  of  new  Archbishop  Sean 
O'Malley  It  was  reminiscent  of  my  father 
(class  of  1893)  saying,  "shake  the  hand  that 
shook  the  hand  of  John  L.  Sullivan."  Now  I 
can  say,  "shake  the  hand  that  shook  the 
hand  of  Archbishop  Sean  O'Malley."  •  John 
Bonner's  granddaughter,  who  works  at  the 
development  office  at  Boston  College,  tells 
me  that  her  grandmother  Peg  Bonner  still 
plays  bridge  with  her  former  Jamaica  Plain 
associates,  but  now  it  is  in  Scituate,  the 
Irish  Riviera.  She  also  relates  that  if  any  of 
the  classmates  want  to  make  a- donation  to 
Boston  College,  they  should  contact  her  at 
the  development  office. 


Edward  T.  Sullivan 

2082  Oyster  Harbor 

Osterville,  MA  02655 

617-698-0080 


We  have  a  supply  of  volleyball  jerseys  for 
sale  to  the  class.  They  have  "Boston 
College  1935"  on  the  front  and  "Geritol"  on 
the  back.  They  are  perfect  for  wearing  to 
cookouts  or  cocktail  parties.  You  are  sure  to 
stand  out  in  a  crowd  with  the  BC  colors  of 
maroon  and  gold.  Get  in  touch  with  your 
correspondent  if  you  are  interested.  •  The 
motorbikes  left  to  the  class  by  John  Griffin 
and  Rita  have  gotten  good  use  during  the 
summer.  One  couple — who  don't  want  to 
be  named — said  that  they  got  the  greatest 
pleasure  out  of  riding  between  the  rows  of 
stalled  traffic  approaching  the  Sagamore 
Bridge  at  the  entrance  to  the  Cape.  Again, 
call  if  you  and  your  wife  would  like  to  try 
them.  •  We  talked  to  Bill  Coffey,  who  is  still 
an  active  farmer  in  Marshfield  Hills.  He 
rototills  his  two  acres  and  this  year  has 
enjoyed  his  own  asparagus,  peppers,  corn 
and  tomatoes.  He  lost  his  wife,  Blanche, 
two  years  ago,  and  his  daughter,  Barbara, 
who  had  lost  her  husband,  moved  in  with 
him.  He  recalled,  sadly,  how  they  had  been 
married  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  during 
WWII  when  he  was  an  officer  in  the  Navy. 
•  "Dib"  Destefano's  life  has  been 
permanently  saddened  by  the  loss  of  his 
wife,  Rita,  but  his  daughter,  Barbara,  has 
taken  over  the  housekeeping  duties,  and 
he  is  still  a  farmer  who  raises  his  own 
tomato  plants.  He  doesn't  do  any  heavy 
lifting,  but  he  hasn't  given  up  mowing  the 
lawns  on  a  riding  mower.  •  No  further 
thinning  of  the  ranks,  but  we  do  want  to 
report  the  untimely  death  on  July  12  at  age 
61  of  Sam  Gerson,  the  son  of  our  own 
Mike  Gerson.  Sam  was  in  the  BC  class  of 
1963  and  became  a  great  merchant  as  CEO 
of  Filene's  Basement.  He  and  Mike  were 
the  first  Jewish  father  and  son  to  graduate 
from  Boston  College.  Both  were  enthusiastic 
about  their  days  at  BC  and  did  the 
college  enormous  good  in  the  important 
circles  they  moved  in.  He  was  generous 
with  his  time  and  served  on  many  boards 
and  commissions,  including  time  as  a 
trustee  of  Boston  College. 


Joseph  P.  Keating 

24  High  St. 

Natick,  MA  01760 

508-653-4902 


It's  that  time  of  the  year  again — the  end  of 
summer,  or  this  year,  the  end  of  no 
summer.  All  of  which  means  very  little  in 
the  way  of  class  news.  I  had  a  get-well  card 
and  note  from  Ed  Berra.  He  is  still  in 
Arlington  and  going  strong.  Thanks,  Ed. 
•  Dick  Mulcahy  died  in  March.  Dick  had 
retired  and  was  living  in  Florida.  Please 


remember  Dick,  his  wife,  and  their  family 
in  your  prayers.  Also  remember  Mark 
Dalton's  sister  Margaret,  who  died  in 
August.  •  Mary  Shea,  wife  of  our  late 
classmate  Brendon  Shea,  has  moved  to 
Spring  House  Retirement  Home  in 
Jamaica  Plain.  I'm  sure  the  class  wishes 
the  very  best  to  her.  Mary,  for  all 
the  help  she  gave  Brendon  and  me  on 
the  luncheon  arrangements,  etc.,  is  an 
honorary  member  of '36. 


Thomas  E.  Caquin 

206  Corey  St. 

West  Roxbury,  MA  02132 

617-325-2883 


A  recent  letter  from  Angelo  DiMattia's  son 
Paul  reminds  us  that  it  is  almost  three 
years  since  Angelo's  passing,  and  the 
family  follows  the  '37  class  notes  regularly. 
Paul  says  that  the  "BC37"  Massachusetts 
registration  plate  that  the  class  obtained 
for  Angelo  is  still  in  the  family's 
possession.  Paul  attended  the  wakes  of 
Monsignor  John  Keilty,  Dick  O'Connell, 
and  Marie  Phillips,  wife  of  Ed  Phillips. 
Angelo's  grandson,  Michael  DiMattia, 
graduated  with  distinction  from 
Georgetown  University  this  spring.  Paul 
has  become  associated  with  Goldman- 
Sachs  Investments  in  New  York  City.  •  We 
are  sad  to  announce  the  passing  of  our  old 
stalwart  Leo  J.  Coveney  on  Wednesday, 
August  6.  Leo  retired  from  Systems,  Inc., 
in  1977.  He  was  involved  in  many  church, 
civic,  and  community  organizations, 
including  the  Lions  Club,  the  Knights  of 
Columbus,  and  Massachusetts  Citizens  for 
Life.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife  of  fifty-six 
years,  Margaret,  of  Needham,  six  sons,  and 
four  daughters. 
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REUNION  YEAR 


Greetings!  Is  there  anybody  out  there?  No 
letters,  no  e-mails,  no  telephone  calls 
except  from  that  "old"  reliable,  Paul  Keane, 
and  even  he  had  no  news  to  report.  But, 
unfortunately,  we  did  have  reports  about 
the  recent  deaths  of  two  classmates, 
George  Farrell  and  Anthony  Shtogren. 
George,  a  well-known  athlete  during  our 
BC  days,  was  a  WWII  pilot,  a  prisoner  of 
war  for  nine  months,  and  a  longtime 
resident  of  Florida.  Our  sympathy  and 
prayers  are  extended  to  his  wife,  Loretta, 
his  children,  and  his  grandchildren. 
Anthony,  too,  not  only  saw  service  in 
WWII  but  remained  in  the  army  and 
served  his  country  so  well  that  he  retired 
with  the  rank  of  general.  Our  sympathy 
and  prayers  are  also  extended  to  his  family. 
•  Now — by  way  of  a  column  filler — let  me 
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update  you  with  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  our  eighty-plus  class  of  '39  sur- 
vivors. Not  surprisingly,  Massachusetts  is 
out  in  front  with  fourty-seven  long-lived 
alumni,  followed  by  eight  each  in 
California  and  Florida,  three  in 
Pennsylvania,  two  in  Connecticut,  and  one 
each  in  Alabama,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Maine, 
Maryland,  Michigan,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina, 
Ohio,  Virginia,  Washington,  DC,  Ireland, 
and  Puerto  Rico.  That's  the  living  reality  as 
of  today.  •  The  only  other  less  important 
news  is  that  Mary  and  I  returned  only  yes- 
terday from  a  seventeen-day  educational 
tour  up  the  almost  dry  Danube  River.  Our 
brief  stopovers  introduced  us  to  the  people 
and  problems  in  the  post-Communist 
worlds  of  Romania,  Bulgaria,  Serbia, 
Slovakia,  Hungary  and  the  Czech 
Republic.  Believe  me,  it  was  tiring  but 
most  interesting.  The  question  now  is 
where  have  you  been,  what's  new, 
and  what  are  you  doing  or  thinking?  We'd 
be  happy — even  delighted — to  hear  from 
you.  Peace! 


Sherman  Rogan 
34  Oak  St.  • 
Reading,  MA  01867 
shermanrogan@netscape.net 


Again  I  fight  the  deadline  in  the 
preparation  of  our  column.  I  do  not  receive 
many  communications  from  our 
classmates,  but  I  do  not  want  to  have  our 
year  in  the  magazine  be  a  blank.  As  I 
reviewed  the  publication,  I  noted  many 
classes  with  no  information.  I  regret  that 
my  comments  are  directed  to  only  a  few 
classmates,  but  I  do  send  regards  to  all  of 
you.  And  I  miss  you  for  all  that  you  have 
meant  to  me  over  the  years.  •  I  have  been 
in  constant  contact  with  Nick  Sottile,  our 
president,  who  is  a  tireless  servant  for  our 
class.  He  brings  his  best  wishes  to  us  all 
always.  •  I  have  been  in  contact  with  Jack 
Cullen,  who  wants  to  be  remembered  to  all 
and  brings  back  memories  of  many  class 
experiences  and  his  enjoyment  with  close 
friends  in  the  class.  Jack  is  a  real  classy  guy 
and  a  great  representative  of  the 
University.  Also,  Dave  Merrick  is  a 
constant  caller  from  his  Florida  residence. 
Dave  is  another  loyal  graduate  with  deep 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  class  members, 
particularly  those  with  whom  he  was  close- 
ly associated.  Our  mutual  friend  Jim 
Murray,  one  of  my  close  friends,  is  Dave's 
close  associate  and  source  of  class 
information.  Jim  has  a  phone  hookup  on 
which  Dave  listened  from  Florida  to  the 
football  game  with  Wake  Forest,  as  the 
game  was  blacked  out  on  radio  and  TV.  Jim 
is  a  great  member  of  the  class,  and  he 
sends  his  regards  to  all.  •  Jack  Kehoe  has 
suffered  a  recent  hip  problem,  which 
limits  his  activities,  but  with  his 
determination,    he    will    conquer    this 


difficulty  and  resume  full  contact  with  us. 
Jack  had  a  distinguished  career  in  the  FBI 
and  later  as  commissioner  of  public  safety. 
Heading  the  MA  state  police,  he  was  a 
model  of  fidelity,  integrity,  loyalty,  and 
dedication  for  all  whom  he  served.  It  was 
my  honor  to  have  many  years  of  FBI 
service  with  him.  •  Speaking  of  another 
close  associate  in  the  FBI,  Len  Frisoli  is 
always  in  contact  for  class  news.  Len 
spends  his  winters  in  Florida  specializing 
at  the  horse  tracks,  where  he  is  well  known 
to  all  prominent  jockeys.  Len's  biggest 
moments  at  BC  were  his  many  discussions 
with  Dave  White  and  the  question  later  as 
to  who  got  the  better  of  them.  •  You  will 
note  in  my  last  column  that  my  son,  Tom, 
had  been  removed  from  life  supports.  Tom 
passed  away  on  July  18,  2003.  He  was  a 
great  son  and  it  was  a  deeply  felt  loss  by 
our  family.  He  was  my  companion  at  all 
BC  football  games  over  many  years.  May 
God  bless  and  be  with  him  and  all  our 
departed  classmates  and  their  families 
members  forever.  And  not  forgetting  the 
Blessed  Mother,  may  she  hold  each  hand 
as  the  mother  of  them  all.  To  Bishop  Joe 
Maguire  and  all  our  priestly  friends, 
remember  our  class  in  your  daily  Masses. 


1  Ernest  J.  Handy 

New  Pond  Village,- 

Crosbey  House "#it8 

Walpole,  MA  02081 


My  new  address  is  listed  above.  Do  drop 
by.  •  As  you  read  this,  the  football  season 
will,  I  hope,  be  coming  to  a  happy  and 
successful  conclusion.  •  In  addition  to 
those  listed  in  Jim  Stanton's  list  for  our 
Memorial  Mass  last  June  were  James 
Marini,  who  died  on  February  11,  2003; 
James  F.  Mahoney,  who  died  in  February 
2003;  and  Howard  W.  Murray,  who  died  in 
March  2003.  Hopefully,  biographies  of 
each  will  be  included  in  the  next  issue 

•  The  Memorial  Mass  was  well  attended. 
Present  were  Charlie  Ahern,  Leo  Benecchi, 
Ronnie  Corbett,  Jennie  and  our  Deacon 
Frank  D'Ambrosio,  Catherine  and  Bill 
Daly,  John  Fitzgerald,  Jane  and  Tom 
Flanagan,  Virginia  and  Terry  Geoghegan, 
Norma  and  Tony  Graffeo,  Paul  Heffron, 
Connie  Pappas-Jameson,  Gerry  Joyce,  Joe 
Kelly,  Paul  Livingston  (all  the  way  from 
San  Francisco),  Rita  and  Frank  Mahoney, 
John  Mitchell,  Mary  and  Bob  Muse,  our 
celebrant  Joe  Nolan,  Jim  O'Brien,  Helen 
and  Jim  Stanton,  Joan  and  Dick  Stiles, 
Charlie  Sullivan,  and  yours  truly, 
accompanied  by  my  wife,  Helen.  Mary 
Stanton       was       our       lone       widow. 

•  Conspicuous  by  their  absence,  and  all  for 
good  reasons,  were  Dorothy  McDonald, 
Marie  and  Frank  Dever,  Bette  and  Tom 
Hinchey,  Joe  Downey,  Agnes  and  Frank 
Colpoys,  and  Louise  and  Jack  Hart.  It  is 
hoped  that  next  year  the  Mass  will  be  in  St. 
Mary's  Chapel,  followed  by  a  repast  in 
T-100.  •  John  Fitzgerald  informed  me  that 
Tom  Dawson  died  on  July  6,  2003.  Naval 
service  during  World  War  II  was  followed 
by  his  election  to  the  Revere  City  Council, 
where  he  served  as  vice  president  and 


subsequently  entered  the  school  system  as 
a  teacher  of  English  and  Social  Studies.  He 
coached  basketball  and  baseball  until  his 
appointment  as  head  of  the  English 
department  at  Revere  High  School.  Tom 
retired  as  director  of  English  for  Revere's 
seventeen  schools.  The  class  extends 
sincere  sympathies  to  his  son,  Thomas, 
and  his  two  grandchildren.  He,  along  with 
Amby  Claus,  who  died  on  August  13,  2003, 
will  be  remembered  at  our  Memorial  Mass 
next  June.  After  graduation,  Amby  became 
a  U.S.  Naval  Air  Corps  pilot.  His  service  in 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  earned  him  the 
Distinguished  Flying  Cross  and  eight  Air 
Medals.  While  employed  as  a  certified 
public  accountant,  he  attended  BC  Law 
School,  and  in  1955  he  received  his  degree 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  Six  years  later, 
Amby  became  a  partner  in  the  accounting 
firm  Arthur  Young  and  Co.  He  retired  in 
1979.  In  spite  of  a  demanding  schedule, 
Amby  found  time  to  serve  as  chairman  of 
the  BC  Estate  Planning  Council  and  rarely, 
if  ever,  missed  a  class  function.  To  his 
widow,  Margaret,  his  four  children  and 
several  grandchildren,  the  class  extends  its 
sincerest  sympathies.  •  I  quote  from  a  note 
by  Bob  Drinan:  "I  was  very  sorry  that  I 
simply  was  not  able  to  get  to  the  reunion 
on  June  9."  He  is  conducting  a  six-week 
course  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg  in 
Germany.  •  John  Wissler,  retired  executive 
director  of  the  Boston  College  Alumni 
Association,  sent  me  a  copy  of  an  article 
describing  the  heroic  action  of  Bob  Muse, 
who,  as  a  U.S.  Marine  pilot  during  World 
War  II,  "splashed"  an  enemy  Torpedo 
Bomber,  thereby  "sparing  the  330  men  on 
the  Wiley,"  a  U.S.  Navy  Destroyer.  Copies 
of  said  article  are  available.  •  To  each  of 
you,  my  sincerest  wishes  for  a  happy 
Thanksgiving,  followed  by  a  blessed 
Christmas.  I  pray  that  the  laughter  of  loved 
ones  surrounds  you  on  both  days  and  that 
good  health  be  yours  throughout  2004. 


Thomas  O'Connell  Murray 

,  14  Churchill  Rd. 

West  Roxbury,  MA  02132-3402 

617-323-3737 


Perhaps  due  to  the  cold  spring  and  hot 
summer,  we  have  little  news  to  report; 
maybe  everyone  stayed  in  their 
air-conditioned  rooms  and  hibernated. 
•  Thank  the  Lord  we  have  no  classmates' 
deaths  to  report.  •  From  California,  George 
O'Hara  says  he's  sorry  he  could  not  make 


Save  the  Date 

Laetare  Sunday  •  March  21,  2004 

Mass  will  be  held  at  St.  Ignatius 

at  9:30  a.m.,  followed  by  breakfast 

and  keynote  address  in 

McElroy  Commons. 

For  more  information,  visit 
www.bc.edu/alumni. 
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the  reunion,  but  he  will  remember  the 
class  in  his  prayers.  From  Virginia,  Jack 
Connolly  sends  his  greeting  to  the  '43ers. 
•  Maureen  and  Al  Donovan  hosted  a  great 
luncheon  in  July  at  their  summer  place  on 
Wingersheek  Beach,  with  Helen  O'Meara, 
AnnMarie  and  Bob  Blute,  Marie  and  Tom 
Murray,  Joe  O'Neil,  and  Ed  Lambert  in 
attendance.  •  We  recently  received  word 
that  our  Foreign  Service  officer,  Yale 
Richmond,  has  a  new  book  published, 
Cultural  Exchange  and  the  Cold  War: 
Raising  the  Iron  Curtain.  •  As  a  result  of  our 
successful  luncheon  on  June  10,  we 
received  some  fine  thank-you  notes  from 
Jean  and  Jim  Harvey,  Gen  and  Joe  Sullivan, 
and  Peg  King.  •  Our  annual  Fall  Festival 
was  held  November  2,  and  we  will  give  a 
full  story  in  our  next  column.  In  the 
meantime,  please  keep  in  touch. 


James  F.  O'Donnell 

3317  Newark  St. 

Washington,  DC  20008 

odonnelldc@aol.com 


REUNION  YEAR 

As  these  notes  are  written,  planning  is 
underway  for  the  sixtieth  reunion  of  the 
class  of  '44.  An  exploratory  committee  for 
the  sixtieth  is  guided  by  Father  William 
Mclnnes,  SJ,  BC  alumni  chaplain, 
enlisting  Bob  O'Leary,  Deacon  Joe 
Delaney,  Joe  Sullivan,  Frank  Doherty, 
Monsignor  Joe  Alves,  Tino  Spatola  and 
more.  This  handful  who  said,  "Let's  set  a 
date  and  get  the  word  out  to  classmates," 
welcome  more  '44  survivors  to  offer 
constructive  suggestions  and  an  "Ever  to 
Excel"  desire  to  join  in  the  reunion.  They 
want  to  make  the  sixtieth  a  "Gathering  in 
Thanksgiving"  on  the  campus  where  our 
dreams  were  nurtured  and  in  1941  were 
suddenly  focused  on  a  call  to  defend 
freedom  and  ideals  we  had  taken  for 
granted.  At  this  sixtieth  we  shall  miss 
Father  William  J.  Leonard,  SJ,  our  teacher, 
inspirational  scholar  and  caring  counselor. 
In  1943  he  sent  us  to  confront  the  mystery 
of  "...dropping  everything  we  had  dreamed 
about  to  go  off  and  fight  a  war."  At  our 
fiftieth  reunion  he  challenged  us  to 
confront  the  mystery  of  "  ...  a  day  of 
blessed  light  and  hope  ...  and  a  day  to 
explore  it."  Now  again  each  of  us  has  an 
opportunity  and  a  responsibility  to  become 
an  active  participant  in  a  reunion  that  few 
of  us  ever  expected  we  would  live  to  see! 
For  we  few  have  defied  the  actuarial 
forecasts  of  our  life  expectancy.  While 
the  WWII  Memorial  will  be  dedicated 
in  Washington  May  27  -  30,  2004,  for 
our  class  of  '44  it  merits  no 
higher  priority  than  our  sixtieth  reunion  at 
the  Heights  June  4-6,  2004.  Your 
correspondent  hopes  and  plans  to  be  there, 
Deo  volente,  to  greet  classmates,  to  remem- 
ber and  honor  those  classmates  as  well  as 
faculty  members  and  administrators  who 
have  gone  on  before  us,  to  give  thanks  for 
all  that  Boston  College  has  meant  to  us. 
•  Jim  Travis  died  August  25,  2003.  He  was 
also  a  graduate  of  BC  Law  '49.  He  had 
lived  in  Providence,  RI,    for  the  past  50 


years.  He  served  as  both  president  and 
general  consul  of  Providence  Washington 
Insurance  Company.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Catherine,  and  three  children,  two  of 
whom  are  lawyers.  •  Monsignor  Joseph 
Alves  celebrated  a  Mass  of  Thanksgiving 
on  October  4,  2003,  commemorating  the 
golden  jubilee  of  his  ordination  to  the 
priesthood,  at  St.  Elizabeth  Church  in 
Milton.  Several  of  Monsignor  Joe's  '44 
classmates  and  BC  faculty  joined  the  Alves 
family  and  friends  at  this  special  celebra- 
tion of  a  BC  Eagle  who  piloted  B-29S  over 
Japan  in  WWII  and  on  return  to  Boston 
heeded  the  call  to  "soar  as  with  eagle's 
wings"  as  a  parish  priest.  He  was  a  founder 
of  family  counseling  and  guidance  centers, 
an  advocate  and  supporter  of  nonsectarian 
mental  health  clinics,  and  a  leading 
lecturer  at  the  Institute  for  Learning  in 
Retirement  at  Boston  College!  We  add 
the  congratulations  and  prayers  of  the 
class  of  '44  to  Monsignor  Joe  Alves, 
a  Golden  Eagle. 


Louis  V.  So'rgi 

"  •       5  Augusta  Rd. 

Milton,  MA  02186 

LVSorgisr@aol.com 


We  lost  another  of  our  classmates  when 
Dave  Carey  died  in  Naples,  FL,  on  July  16. 
Dave  had  a  great  business  career,  starting 
with  getting  his  CPA  license  in  1952.  He 
was  former  chairman  of  Pederson  Golf 
Clubs  and  Albany  Hyatt  Billiard  Ball  Co. 
He  also  held  the  positions  of  vice  president 
and  treasurer  of  American  Chain  and 
Gable  Co.,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  Gold 
Fields  American  Corp.,  and  director  of 
MacDerid  and  Convert  Manufacturing  Co. 
He  was  very  active  in  WWII,  receiving  the 
Purple  Heart  and  two  bronze  stars.  Dave 
and  his  wife,  Eve,  loved  to  travel  and  play 
golf.  He  was  a  member  of  the  "Legends" 
and  enjoyed  playing  with  his  classmates. 
He  was  very  competitive  and  tried  his  best 
at  all  times.  Eve  had  a  Mass  said  for  him  at 
St.  Ignatius  Church,  with  a  reception 
after  Mass  at  Walsh  Hall.  It  was  a  good 
opportunity  to  meet  her  family  along  with 
our  classmates  David  Hern,  Thomas 
Loftus,  Kineary,  Paul  Ryder,  Bill  Cornyn, 
John  Curry,  Joseph  Devlin,  Edward  Burns, 
Charles  McCready  and  Charles  Earley.  In 
addition  to  Eve,  Dave  is  survived  by  three 
children,  Lurine  Carey,  Caroline  Carey  and 
Eva  Carey  Dailey;  two  grandchildren, 
Rebecca  Dailey  and  Page  Carey;  and  one 
sister,  Mary  Carey.  The  sympathy  of  the 
class  is  extended  to  Eve  and  her  family,  and 
we  hope  that  she  will  continue  to  join  us  at 
our  class  functions.  We  will  all  miss  Dave. 
Pacem  Requiem.  •  The  golf  "legends"  had 
their  first  game  at  Hatherly  Country  Club, 
hosted  by  Bill  Cornyn.  The  winners  were 
Bill  Cornyn,  Leo  McGrath  and  Burns,  and 
second  place  was  taken  by  Kineary,  Lou 
Sorgi  and  Dennis  Condon.  We,  of  course, 
discussed  handicaps  and  teams  and  gave 
Bill  a  bad  time  because  of  his  winning  on 


his  course  at  the  nineteenth  hole.  We  next 
played  at  my  course,  Wollaston,  with 
Kineary,  Condon  and  Wollaston  member 
McDermott  ('52)  taking  first  place.  There 
was  a  tie  for  second  place  with  Sorgi, 
Cornyn,  John  McCarthy,  and  Burns  with  a 
net  eighty-two  tying  William  Hamrock, 
Condon  and  member  Macvarish.  •  By  the 
time  you  read  these  notes  we  will  have  had 
our  football  game  and  dinner  against  Ball 
State.  I  hope  they  will  be  having  a  good 
year  after  their  bad  start  losing  to  Wake 
Forest.  •  I  had  the  opportunity  to  attend  a 
Gridiron  Club  kick-off  dinner  hosted  by 
Sean  McDonough  with  coach  Tom  O'Brien 
and  athletic  director  Gene  DeFillipo.  Both 
were  positive  on  the  future  of  BC  football 
and  facilities.  They  hope  to  break  ground 
on  November  10  for  the  new  Yawkey 
Athletic  Building  at  the  north  end  of 
the  football  stadium.  A  new  field  turf  will 
be  installed  that  will  be  much  better  than 
the  current  one.  Gene  talked  about 
possible  new  teams  in  the  schedule, 
including  Army,  Texas,  BYU,  SMU  and 
Tennessee.  We  also  will  have  Notre 
Dame  through  2013. 


Leo  F.  Roche 

26  Sargent  Rd. 

Winchester,  MA"oi8go 

.  781-729-2340 


Richard  J.  Fitzgerald 

P.O.  Box  171 

North  Falmouth,  MA  02556 

508-563-6168 


The  following  classmates  attended  our 
fifty-fifth  class  anniversary:  Tim  Buckley 
and  Suzanne,  John  M.  Corcoran,  Jim 
Costello  and  Jeanne,  Al  DeVito  and  Eileen, 
Bob  Foy  and  Mildred,  Bill  Hamrock  and 
Anne,  Paul  G.  Lannon  and  Ann,  Bill 
Melville  and  Irene,  Tom  Menten  and 
Greer,  Bill  Noonan,  and  Paul  Waters  and 
Rosamond.  •  John  M.  Corcoran  has  sent 
the  following  information  on  the  BC 
Center  for  Jewish  and  Christian  Studies. 
Since  the  arrival  of  Philip  Cunningham  as 
director,  the  center  has  become  the  seat  for 
such  university  centers  across  the  nation. 
The  establishment  of  the  center  has  been 
timely  and  fruitful,  putting  BC  in  a  leading 
role  in  this  emerging  study  and  dialogue. 
John  celebrated  his  eightieth  birthday  at  a 
party  given  by  his  son  in  Catumet. 
Attending  were  Jim  and  Jeanne  Costello 
and  John  DePass  and  Susan.  •  Mario 
Giannelli  passed  away  this  summer.  He 
will  be  remembered  as  an  outstanding  BC 
alumnus  and  varsity  football  player. 
•  Joseph  Laffey  has  become  a  member  of 
the  Shaw  Society.  •  Joe  Donohue's  health 
has  improved,  and  he  is  on  the  road  to 
recovery.  •  Three  classmates — Mario 
Gianelli,  Edward  King  and  Vic  Palladino — 
are  members  of  the  BC  Varsity  Club  Hall 
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of  Fame.  •  Bill  Melville  and  his  wife,  Irene, 
have  15  grandchildren.  The  oldest 
grandchild  has  been  accepted  to  graduate 
school  at  BC.  •  Tim  Buckley  and  his  wife, 
Suzanne,  visited  Jim  and  Jeanne  Costello 
at  their  home  in  Osterville  in  June. 
•  William  Palladino  is  retired.  He  and  his 
wife,  Rachel,  have  one  daughter  and  one 
son,  now  deceased.  They  have  been 
married  for  fifty-six  years  and  travel 
frequently. 


William  H.  Flaherty,  Jr. 

44  Concord  Rd. 

Billerica,  MA  01S21 

978-670-1449 


REUNION  YEAR 

Tom  Connolly  sent  me  a  note  to  tell  me 
that  he  was  alive  and  well.  Boston  College 
Magazine,  a  few  issues  back,  reported  him 
as  passed  on.  Of  course,  a  BC  name  like 
Tom  Connolly  would  show  up  in  every 
class.  Thank  God  Tom  was  able  to  read  the 
report  and  send  a  note.  •  Lou  Visco  sent  in 
his  dues.  He  had  a  senior  moment,  he 
says,  and  forgot  the  meeting  we  had  on 
June  3  (even  though  he  had  it  marked  on 
two  calendars).  By  the  way,  Lou  welcomed 
his  first  great-grandchild  (a  boy)  on  May  15. 

•  Walter  McGauley,  our  voice  on  Cape  Cod, 
penned  a  note  to  President  John  along  with 
his  dues.  He  suggested  all  meetings 
should  be  held  during  daylight  hours  from 
now  on,  "since  most  class  members  are 
now  thirty-nine."  If  you  haven't  sent  in 
your  class  dues  ($15.00)  to  John  Joseph 
Carney,  227  Savin  Hill  Ave.,  Dorchester, 
MA   02125,   ^e  window  is   still  open. 

•  Sorry  to  report  that  Jack  Waite  suffered  a 
slight  stroke.  Reports  are  that  he  is  doing 
well  at  present.  Jack,  just  prior,  had  sent 
me  several  papers  of  the  class  of '49.  Jack 
was  our  treasurer  for  several  years,  and,  as 
a  retired  math  teacher,  he  saved 
everything.  Included  was  a  note  from 
Father  Bill  Burkhart,  then  stationed  at  St. 
Rita's  in  Lowell,  dated  May  17,  1962  — 
"Dear  Jack,  Enclosed  check  for  $5.00 
($2.00  for  dues  and  $3.00  for  the  ticket).  I 
don't  think  I  can  make  the  dance.  I  have 
trouble  getting  a  date.  The  nuns  are  getting 
stricter  about  going  out  at  night."  Also 
included  was  a  menu  from  Cardullo's 
Catering,  Inc.,  of  Cambridge,  with  a  quote 
and  menu  for  a  dinner  to  be  held  at  BC 
Alumni  Hall  on  September  26,  1969. 
Roast  prime  rib  was  $3.50.  On  September 
26,  1969,  the  following  were  elected  to 
serve  as  officers:  Joe  Gillis  as  president, 
Jim  McEltrick  as  vice  president,  Jack  Waite 
as  treasurer,  and  John  Prince  as  secretary. 
Jack  Waite  was  active  then  and  has 
remained  so  up  to  this  day.  He  and  Pat  are 
automatic  attendees  at  any  and  all 
functions  of  the  class.  He  included  a  copy 
of  our  by-laws.  They  are  lengthy  and 
all-inclusive.  When  I  have  a  short  column 
some  day,  I  may  send  them  along.  •  The 
Class  Memorial  Mass  was  held  on 
Thursday,  October  16,  at  11:00  a.m.  at 
Trinity    Chapel,    located    on    the    same 


campus  as  the  Law  School  next  to  Alumni 
House  (825  Centre  Street,  Newton).  Don 
McAnulty  and  Ernie  Ciampa  headed  it  up. 
Celebrating  was  our  dynamic  classmate, 
Paul  T.  McCarty,  SJ.  Our  own  Tom 
O'Connor  was  our  speaker.  It  was  a  great 
chance  to  see  classmates  and  relive  old 
memories.  •  Bill  Cohan  is  at  work  putting 
together  a  class  cruise  to  Bermuda.  He  is 
targeting  some  time  around  our  fifty-fifth 
anniversary.  We  had  a  great  time  on  our 
fiftieth  cruise  headed  by  Peter  Rogerson.  If 
it  flies,  I  am  sure  we  will  be  in  line  for  a 
wonderful  time.  •  Keep  the  faith. 


John  A.  Dewire 

15  Chester  St.,  No.  31 

Cambridge,  MA  02140 

617-876-1461 


Although  the  weather  was  threatening, 
and  it  did  rain  lightly  at  times,  our  annual 
golf  tournament  went  off  on  schedule.  On 
June  12,  at  the  Falmouth  Country  Club  on 
the  Cape,  we  had  a  neat  twenty  golfers.  The 
foursomes  were:  Team  A:  Jack  Farrell, 
Father  Gil  Phinn,  Father  Paul  McPartlin, 
'53,  and  guest  Paul  Kirk;  Team  B:  Warren 
Lewis,  Walter  Murphy,  Bob  Chandler  and 
Walter  Lane;  Team  C:  John  C.  Casey 
(Yarmouth  Port),  Jack  B.  Casey  (West 
Roxbury),  Joe  Casey  and  John  D.  Sullivan; 
Team  D:  Gerry  Daley,  Ed  Brady,  Jack 
McCarthy  and  John  Fisher;  Team  E:  Paul 
Fay,  Bill  Logue,  Bill  Quinn  and  Richard 
Burke.  Low-gross  honors  went  to  Team  B, 
and  low-net  prize  went  to  Team  E.  Father 
Paul  McPartlin  swept  the  singles  honors 
for  low  net  with  a  sixty-seven,  and  Walter 
Murphy  is  still  on  his  game,  with  an 
individual  low  gross  of  eighty-three.  After 
the  prizes  were  awarded,  the  players 
enjoyed  a  bountiful  lunch  and  some  good- 
natured  boasting.  They  have  also  marked 
their  calendars  for  a  return  engagement 
next  year.  •  I  recently  received  an  American 
Legion  2004  membership  card.  On  the 
upper-right-hand  corner  it  indicates  that  I 
have  been  a  member  for  sixty  continuous 
years.  In  1955,  when  I  was  elected  com- 
mander of  Yankee  Division  Post  #290, 
American  Legion,  Boston,  I  was  the 
youngest  man  ever  elected  to  that  office. 
That  distinction  still  stands.  I  am  still  the 
youngest  man  ever  to  have  held  that  office. 
Sixty  years — where  did  they  go  to?  The 
greatest  generation  is  "headed  for  the  last 
round-up."  •  Joseph  E.  Crowley  passed 
away  suddenly  June  27,  2003,  in  Harwich. 
Born  in  Maiden  on  May  25, 1925,  he  served 
in  Europe  in  WWII  with  General  George  S. 
Patton's  Third  Army  in  the  twenty-sixth 
Yankee  Division.  He  was  in  the  Battle 
of  the  Bulge  and  received  two  Purple 
Hearts.  The  funeral  Mass  was  held  on  July 
1,  2003,  at  the  Trinity  Church  in  Harwich. 
Crowley  is  interred  in  Arlington  National 
Cemetery.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife  of 
fifty-one  years,  Jean;  three  sons,  Robert, 
Richard  and  Joseph  Edward,  Jr.;  and  two 
daughters,  Sheila  and  Suzanne.  I  wish  to 
extend  to  his  wife,  Jean,  and  his  children 
our  deepest  sympathy. 


'5o-'53 

NEWTON 


Ann  Fulton  Cote 

n  Prospect  St. 

Winchester,  MA  01890 


Please  send  news!  We  spent  a  wonderful 
week  on  the  outer  bank  of  North  Carolina 
in  June  with  our  son  Mark,  his  wife,  Tina, 
and  our  one  and  only  grandchild,  Eliza 
Fulton  Cote.  It  was  fantastic! 


Joseph  A.  Ryan 

28  Guilford  Drive,  P.O.  Box  1167 

Harwich,  MA  02645 

508-432-0035 

josepharyan@aol.com 


"John  E.  Tevnan,  Sr.,  of  Dorchester,  a 
World  War  II  veteran  and  a  trial  attorney 
who  advocated  for  the  rights  of  the  poor, 
died  of  complications  from  lung  surgery  at 
St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital  in  Brighton.  He 
was  82."  Thus  ran  the  opening  paragraph 
of  the  Boston  Globe's  August  16  obituary  of 
our  classmate — sometimes  respectfully 
referred  to  as  "the  old  man."  He  was  born 
in  Brighton,  the  son  of  a  Boston  police 
officer.  He  graduated  from  English  High 
School  in  1939.  In  1942,  he  enlisted  in  the 
army  and  went  to  officer  candidate  school. 
Achieving  the  rank  of  captain,  he  served 
with  the  551st  Artillery  Division,  from 
Normandy  to  Munich.  After  the  1945 
surrender,  he  served  for  a  time  in  the 
military  government  in  Germany.  After 
thirty-eight  years  of  active  and  reservist 
duty,  he  retired  as  a  lieutenant  colonel. 
John  was  very  active  in  his  undergraduate 
years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Dramatic 
Society  for  four  years,  becoming  president 
in  his  senior  year.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy,  the  Canisius  Academy, 
World  Relations  League,  the  Sodality,  and 
the  Cross  and  Crown.  With  a  degree  in 
English  Literature,  he  became  the  first  BC 
student  to  be  awarded  a  Fulbright  scholar- 
ship to  the  University  of  London.  His 
extended  education  included  a  master's 
degree  from  Boston  University  (1961),  and 
a  law  degree  from  Suffolk  (1971).  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bar  in  1972.  Prior  to  his  legal  career,  John 
served  in  the  BC  development  office,  and 
was  assistant  dean  of  BC's  Graduate 
School  of  Business.  His  beloved  wife  of 
forty-three  years,   Mary,  passed  away  in 
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20oo.  He  leaves  three  sons,  three  daugh- 
ters, and  nine  grandchildren.  One  of  his 
daughters,  Claire  Edmondson  of 
Minneapolis,  summed  it  all  up  in  a  letter  to 
me:  "He  was  an  amazing  man."  Indeed  he 
was!  •  Since  the  last  issue,  peace  came  to 
David  C.  Comerford  (Randolph),  Lloyd  R. 
Kelly  (Austin,  TX),  Richard  W.  Stanley 
(Worthington,  OH),  and  Richard  F.  Wixted 
(Rochester,  NY). 


Edward  L.  Englert,  jr. 

128  Colberg  Ave. 

Roslindale,  MA  02131 

.  617-323-1500 


In  June,  classmates  gathered  at  the  Basin 
Harbor  Resort  in  Vermont  for  an  enjoyable 
getaway.  The  weather  was  great,  and  the 
scenery  was  beautiful.  The  get-together 
was  typical  '52 — wonderful  and  joyous! 
Some  traveled  by  bus  and  others  by  car  to 
this  fabulous  resort.  Those  attending  were 
Kathy  and  Roger  Connor,  Ginny  and 
Al  Sexton,  Bob  and  Dolores  Allen,  Jim  and 
Carol  Callahan,  Bruce  and  Gertrude 
Desroacher,  Arthur  and  Marnie  Farley, 
Dick  and  Sahar  McBride,  Art  and  Joan 
Powell,  Jim  and  Joan  Sullivan,  Charlie  and 
Marie  Barrett,  Lex  and  Ann  Blood,  Joe  and 
Joan  Chisholm,  Jean  Clancy,  Jack  and 
Joan  Donovan,  Lois  Doyle,  George  and 
Joan  Gallant,  Frank  and  Dottie 
McDermott,  Frank  and  Margaret  Canning, 
Steve  and  Norma  Casey,  Paul  and  Irene 
Drummond,  Jim  and  Ann  Clare  Kenneally, 
Dick  and  Marilyn  McLaughlin,  Tom 
and  Claire  Megan,  and  Paul  and  Kathy 
Clinton.  After  fifty  years,  these  reunions 
still  get  better,  and  the  committee  is  now 
looking  for  a  site  for  the  fifty-second  meet- 
ing. •  Received  "hellos"  from  Joe  Tuleja  in 
North  Falmouth  and  Anthony  Massaro  in 
Andover.  •  Father  Tom  Murray  has  been 
elected  to  the  board  of  directors  for  the 
Boston  College  Club  of  Cape  Cod.  •  Jim 
Mulrooney  is  recovering  from  a  heart 
attack  and  is  in  the  Boston  Rehabilitation 
Center  in  Roslindale.  Fran  Duggan  visited 
him  recently,  and  Jim  was  pleased  to  see 
him.  •  At  the  meeting  in  Vermont,  the  class 
nominating  committee,  chaired  by  Frank 
McDermott,  presented  the  following  slate 
of  officers  for  the  next  two  years: 
President — Art  Powell;  First  Vice 
President — Jim  Callahan;  Second  Vice 
President — George  Gallant;  Treasurer — Al 
Sexton;  and  Secretary — Roger  Connor. 
•  Please  send  news! 


Robert  W.  Kelly 

586  White  Cliffs  Drive 

Plymouth,  MA  02360 

508-888-3550 


Contributed  by  Paul  Coughlin:  Our  fifty- 
first  year  as  graduates  of  BC  and  our  first 
as  Golden  Eagles  began  as  most  of  our 
years  do — with  a  football  game.  This  year 
the  Miami  game  necessitated  some  adjust- 
ments, as  kickoff  was  switched  to  7:45  p.m. 
Your  classmates  rose  to  the 
challenge  under  the  chairmanship  of  John 
and  Gerry  McCauley.  Father  Fleming 
celebrated  Mass  at  6  p.m.  in  the  Faculty 
Dining  Room  in  McElroy  Commons.  Bob 


Willis  and  Bobby  Galyen  said  the  prayers. 
In  his  brief  sermon,  Father  praised  the 
appointment  of  Archbishop  O'Malley.  We 
had  a  buffet  dinner  immediately  following 
Mass.  At  the  dinner  we  learned  from  Mrs. 
Paul  Haffey  that  her  granddaughter  is  a 
cheerleader.  Ray  Kenney  brought  us  up  to 
date  on  our  fiftieth  anniversary  yearbook, 
which  you  are  probably  enjoying  by  now. 
We  also  mentioned  that  our  second  class 
trip,  a  river  boat  cruise  of  Vienna  and  its 
surroundings,  was  about  to  be  finalized. 
Mailings  have  gone  out.  If  you  misplaced 
yours  or  didn't  get  a  notice,  please  let  the 
alumni  office  know  Remember  your  $25 
dues.  Our  treasury  is  quite  low.  At  the  time 
of  our  celebration  we  were  notified  of  two 
deaths.  Paul  Campbell  was  a  three-year 
roommate  of  Joe  Carroll.  Joe  remembers 
him  as  a  caring  and  wonderful  person  who 
opened  his  eyes  to  the  glee  club  and 
yachting.  From  Dick  Horan  we  heard 
about  the  death  of  John  Keaney,  a  retired 
and  highly  respected  professor  at 
Princeton  University. 


David  F.  Pierre 

'     ■'     ;  P.O.  BOX  72 

Prides  Crossing,  MA  01965 
978-927-1149 
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The  minireunion  held  in  July  was  a  huge 
success.  The  featured  speaker  was  Cathy 
Inglese,  who  has  done  an  outstanding  job 
with  the  women's  basketball  program — 
she  took  them  to  the  "Sweet  Sixteen." 
Those  listening  to  her  interesting  talk 
included  Nancy  and  John  Moreschi,  Rose 
and  Bob  Welts,  Anthony  Pellegrini,  Linda 
and  Dave  Pierre,  Jack  McGrath  and 
granddaughter,  Lori,  Lou  Totino  and 
granddaughters,  Janet  and  Paul  McKenna, 
Joan  and  Frank  Patchell,  Kathy  and  Peter 
Nobile,  Lenny  Matthews,  Margaret  and 
Dan  Miley,  Mary  and  Murray  Regan,  Mary 
Hughes,  Richard  Charlton,  Rev.  Steven 
Koen,  Connecticut  Tom  Lane,  Joe  Skerry, 
Pat  and  Bob  King,  Caroline  and  Bob 
Donovan,  Ed  Kodzis  and  granddaughter, 
Tom  Murphy,  Mary  Jean  and  Jim 
Coughlin,  Mary  and  John  Curtin,  Jane  and 
John  Ford  and  granddaughters,  Verna  and 
Tom  Lane,  and  Ray  MacPherson  and 
granddaughter.  •  We  recently  heard  from 
Frank  Cruise,  who  is  teaching  at  the 
University  of  Cincinnati.  He  is  very  proud 
to  report  that  his  daughter,  Sister  Patricia 
A.  Cruise,  SC,  has  been  appointed  the  new 
president  of  Covenant  House,  a  childcare 
facility  providing  shelter  and  service  to 
homeless  youths.  •  Tom  O'Connell  reports 
that  he  is  still  writing  a  column  for  the 
Cape  Codder.  His  fourth  "e-book"  is  now 
available  for  free  at  sanctuary777.com.  He 
also  has  a  20-show  series  airing  on  Cape 
Cod's  Channel  17. 


Class  Notes  Editor 
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Marie  J.  Kelleher 

12  Tappan  St. 

Melrose,  MA  02176 

781-665-2669 

mjk55@bc.edu 


Although  we  here  in  New  England  have 
had  plenty  of  rain,  I  have  had  a  drought 
this  summer,  newswise.  While  I  did  learn 
of  two  upcoming  weddings,  and  a  hoped- 
for  new  grandchild  from  China,  I  can't 
publish  the  news  until  after  I  get  a 
confirmation  that  the  happy  events  have 
occurred,  so  please,  folks,  let  me  know  that 
the    happy    events    actually    happened. 

•  I  had  a  delightful  letter  from  Ann 
Mazzone  Shepard.  Ann  had  moved  from 
her  longtime  residence  in  Maiden  to 
Medford.  In  her  note,  Ann  shared  facts 
about  her  career  and  community  involve- 
ment. Her  career  spanned  a  tour  in  the 
U.S.  Army  Nurse  Corps  in  WWII,  being  an 
assistant  director  of  nursing  at  Lynn 
Hospital  and  director  of  nursing/associate 
director  of  hospital  at  the  Winthrop 
Community  Hospital.  Ann  was  also  a 
senior  instructor  in  the  Post-Graduate 
Practical  Nurse  Program  in  the  Boston 
Public  School  System  and,  later,  an 
instructor  in  the  nursing  program  at 
Salem  State  College.  She  has  been  very 
active  in  the  Italian  American  War 
Veterans,  having  held  many  elected  offices. 
They  gave  her  the  prestigious  Enrico  Fermi 
Award  as  a  recognition  of  her  service.  Ann 
has  also  done  a  lot  of  tutoring  in  the 
Maiden  Public  Schools,  assisting  students 
to  build  up  their  reading  skills.  Her 
background  as  a  visiting  nurse  aided  her  in 
her  role  as  an  ombudsman  for  elderly 
affairs.  •  Rudolf  Ciani  reports  that  he 
retired  after  fourty-three  years  as  a  dentist 
and  is  spending  a  great  deal  of  time  in 
Florida.  •  Several  classmates  had  a 
wonderful  weekend  at  Mary  and  Dick 
Renehan's  home  in  Chatham  during  the 
hot  and  muggy  days  of  August.  Among  the 
attendees  were  Virginia  and  Jerry 
Donahoe,  Doreen  and  Paul  Croke,  Dick 
Drew,  Pat  and  JeffHayden,  and  Sheila  and 
George  Snider,  who  are  now  residing  in 
Chatham.  Peg  and  Art  McCarthy  drove  up 
from  Venice,   FL,  to  join  the  festivities. 

•  You  will  be  reading  this  column  in  the 
month  of  December,  and,  as  you  pray  for 
the  souls  of  departed  classmates  and  loved 
ones,  I  ask  that  you  add  Francis  P.  Driscoll 
to  the  list  of  classmates.  As  you  do  so, 
please  remember  his  wife,  Anita,  and 
members  of  his  family.  I  know  you  join  me 
in  extending  sympathy  to  her.  •  In  my  next 
column  (deadline  December  1),  I'll  give 
you  an  update  on  the  reunion  "doings." 
The  first  meeting  is  in  two  weeks  time,  so 
hopefully  I  will  have  a  lot  to  report.  •  As 
I  end,  I  want  to  ask  your  help  in  writing 
this  column.  I  had  nothing  to  submit  last 
December,  so,  as  a  result,  there  was  no  col- 
umn for  our  class  in  the  March  issue. 
Remember,  I  can  only  print  the  news  you 
send  me  or  tell  me  about.  Finally,  I  hope 
that  all  of  you  will  have  a  happy  and 
healthy  holiday  season,  and  that  the  true 
meaning  of  Christmas  fills  your  hearts.  I 
will  remember,  in  a  special  way,  those  of 
you  who  have  lost  loved  ones  during  this 
season.  I  know,  only  too  well,  the 
loneliness  that  occurs. 
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Jane  Quigley  Hone 

425  Nassau  Ave. 

Manhasset,  NY  11030 

516-627-0973 


Steve  Barry 

11  Albamont  Rd. 

Winchester,  MA  01890 

barrybc56@aol.com 


McDaid.  Please  remember  to  keep  them  as 
well  as  all  classmates  and  family  members 
in  your  prayers.  •  Once  again,  thanks  for  all 
of  your  efforts. 


Dave  Gill,  SJ,  has  recovered  well  enough 
from  his  broken  leg  last  spring  to  not  only 
resume  his  teaching  duties  but  also  to  take 
over  as  pastor  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Angels 
Parish  in  Boston's  South  End.  He  has  been 
in  residence  there  since  1995,  while  teach- 
ing in  BC's  Classics  department.  Father 
Gill  will  continue  to  teach.  •  Mary  Lou  and 
Bob  Caffrey's  son  is  in  an  army  civil  affairs 
unit  that  is  responsible  for  reopening 
schools  and  other  operations  in  Baghdad. 
He  is  in  his  third  call-up,  after  service  in 
Haiti  and  Bosnia  for  a  total  of  nearly  two 
years  away  from  his  civilian  law  practice. 
While  we  have  heard  criticism  of  poor 
planning,  Bob  and  Mary  Lou  have  heard 
details  of  the  difficulties  involved  due  to 
lack  of  money  and  supplies.  Several 
members  of  his  unit  have  been  wounded, 
and  some  have  been  killed.  •  Carol  Hines 
Gleason's  son  is  a  supply  captain  in 
Kuwait,  where  the  temperature  has  cooled 
down  (in  September)  from  130  to  no 
degrees.  His  unit  had  expected  to  be 
rotated  back  to  the  States  in  November,  but 
that  has  been  canceled.  Please  keep  them 
and  all  of  our  servicemen  and  women  in 
your  prayers.  Bob  and  Mary  Lou  were  to 
head  for  New  Mexico  in  September  to  visit 
a  friend  from  Bob's  navy  days.  •  John 
Mahaney's  wife,  Doris,  was  hospitalized 
with  a  broken  pelvis  last  spring.  John 
reports  that  she  now  has  permission  to 
drive  again.  •  E-mail  messages:  If  you're  in 
Austin,  TX,  and  see  a  car  with  a  "BC1956" 
plate,  it  belongs  to  David  Rea,  who  moved 
in  April  of  this  year  after  retiring  from 
management  at  Staples  in  Plymouth.  He 
added  that  Ann,  his  wife  of  thirty-eight 
years,  died  in  1999.  Before  leaving  for 
Texas,  David  enjoyed  an  evening  with 
Thomas  Burke  and  Jack  Malloy  at  Jack's 
home  in  Fall  River.  •  Kathleen  Donovan 
Goudie  has  another  grandchild,  Connor 
Donovan  Goudie,  in  North  Carolina.  •  In 
the  last  column,  I  mentioned  that  Tom 
Sheehan  has  a  new  book  but  didn't  name 
it.  It  is  a  collection  of  his  poetry  titled  This 
Rare  Earth  ef  Other  Flights,  published  by  Lit 
Pot  Press  in  California.  Recently  he 
forwarded  a  column  from  the  Boston  Globe 
by  Alan  Lupo  about  him,  estimating  that 
500  of  his  poems  and  fifty  short  stories 
have  been  published  on  Internet  sites. 
•  We  have  increased  class  dues  to  $35  in 
preparation  for  our  fiftieth  anniversary 
reunion  in  2006.  •  Leo  Power  has 
established  a  list  for  classmates  with  active 
e-mail  accounts.  If  you  want  to  be 
included,  you  can  e-mail  Leo  at 
power@bc.edu  or  Carolyn  Kenney  Foley  at 
papafoleyio@aol.com.  •  Carolyn  sent  word 
of  the  deaths  of  Louis  Xifaras  and  James 
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Patricia  Leary  Dowling 
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Francis  E.  Lynch 

27  Arbutus  Lane 

West  Dennis,  MA  02670 
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The  class  football  event  took  place  at 
the  Heights  on  September  27,  2003.  I  will 
give  you  a  further  update  on  this  popular 
event  in  the  next  issue  of  Boston  College 
Magazine.  •  Joan  Driscoll  Lynch  has  retired 
from  Villanova  University  after  thirty  years 
of  teaching  theatre  and  film  studies,  as 
well  as  a  stint  as  chair  of  the  communica- 
tions department.  She  has  been  recently 
named  professor  emeritus.  Joan  relates 
that  she  and  her  husband,  Tom  ('58), 
bought  a  winter  home  in  Naples  earlier 
this  year,  and  they  plan  to  join  the  BC  Club 
there.  I  know  you  should  run  into  quite  a 
few  of  our  classmates  who  winter  in  that 
beautiful  area,  like  Bill  Cunningham, 
Frank  Higgins,  and  some  others.  •  Ralph 
Ferrera  and  his  wife,  Laura,  vacationed  in 
London  this  past  July.  They  took  advantage 
of  everything  this  world-class  city  has  to 
offer.  As  they  found  out,  there  is  so  much 
to  do  in  London  town.  •  John  L.  Harrington 
was  honored  by  Major  League  Baseball  and 
Commissioner  Alan  H.  "Bud"  Selig  on 
August  13  at  the  Ritz  Carlton  Hotel  in 
Boston.  Current  Red  Sox  owners  John  W 
Henry  and  Tom  Werner  also  offered 
John  moving  tributes  for  his  long  and 
meritorious  service  to  MLB  and  all  the 
faithful  Red  Sox  fans  in  the  New  England 
area.  All  MLB  owners  were  in  attendance 
as  well  as  John's  family  and  classmates 
Bill  Cunningham,  Dave  McAvoy,  Jerry 
Maguire,  and  Ed  Brickley.  John  was 
recently  appointed  by  Selig  to  work  on 
future  MLB  schedules.  "John  and  Dave 
Montgomery  (Phillies)  have  been  my 
scheduling  gurus  for  fifteen  years,"  said 
Selig.  "John  has  a  wealth  of  information  in 
this  matter."  •  Ed  Coakley  is  recovering 
from  recent  major  surgery.  I  am  sure  that 
he  would  like  to  hear  from  some  of  his 
classmates.  Cards  or  notes  can  be  sent  to 
Ed  at  12  Cleveland  Rd.,  Wellesley,  MA 
02481,  tel.  781-235-3429.  Ed,  we  all 
pray  that  you  will  have  a  speedy  and 
complete  recovery.  •  The  class  was  deeply 
saddened  by  the  news  of  Paul  M. 
Cochran's  sudden  death  on  June  n,  2003. 
Paul  was  one  of  the  stalwarts  of  our  class. 
He  and  his  wife,  Mary,  missed  very  few  of 
our  many  memorable  class  events  over  the 
years.  When  I  was  told  of  Paul's  untimely 
death,  I  immediately  contacted  Chuck 
Lynch,  who  was  very  close  to  Paul  during 
their  undergraduate  years  in  A&S.  Chuck 
reminded  me  of  the  "Trotters,"  the 
intramural  football  team  that  won  the 
championship  in  senior  year.  Paul  was  on 


the  team,  and  Jim  Doherty  was  the  QB. 
Chuck  was  the  team  captain.  Chuck  and 
Charlie  Zielinski  were  co-managers.  Great 
days  and  fond  memories.  Father  Gene 
Sullivan  was  on  the  altar  the  morning  of 
Paul's  funeral  Mass.  Jim  Doherty  was  one 
of  the  pallbearers.  Fellow  classmates  who 
attended  included  Mary  Lou  Hogan, 
Paul  O'Leary,  Betty  Turley,  Bob  Tiernan, 
Bill  Tobin  and  John  Wissler.  Paul  leaves  his 
wife,  Mary;  four  daughters;  and  two  grand- 
children. •  Condolences  of  the  class  are 
extended  to  the  family  of  John  P. 
Finnegan,  who  passed  away  in  September 
2000.  Joan  Driscoll  Lynch  recently 
furnished  me  with  this  information. 
Condolences  also  to  the  family  of  Joseph  A. 
Sullivan  whose  wife,  Jean,  passed  away  in 
June.  Lillian  F.  Sullivan  and  Paul  V. 
Sullivan  both  passed  away  this  past  May. 
•  I  have  a  big  apology  to  make  to  Norma 
Cacciamani.  I  overlooked  thanking  her 
earlier  this  year  for  doing  such  a  great  job 
in  being  chair  of  the  Mahoneys'  reception 
back  in  February.  If  the  class  didn't  have  a 
person  like  Norma,  and  also  Ellen 
McCarthy,  we  would  be  far  less  fortunate. 
"Mucho  Gratis."  •  Please  consider  a 
donation  and/or  pledge  to  the  Reverend 
Joseph  R.  Fahey,  SJ,  Scholarship  Fund. 
This  scholarship  will  be  awarded  annually 
to  a  needy  graduate  of  Boston  College 
High  School  who  is  going  to  attend  Boston 
College.  The  class  would  suggest  that  your 
contributions  to  Boston  College  be 
specifically  for  the  Rev.  Joseph  R.  Fahey,  SJ, 
Scholarship  Fund.  Your  contributions  will 
also  count  toward  your  Boston  College  gift. 
Contributions  should  be  sent  to  the  Boston 
College  Development  Office,  c/o  Ms.  Cathy 
Concannon,  More  Hall  220,  140 
Commonwealth  Ave.,  Chestnut  Hill,  MA 
02467.  Class  dues  for  the  new  academic 
year  remain  at  $25.  Please  forward  your 
dues  to  Bill  Tobin  at  181  Central  St., 
Holliston,  MA  01746.  Best  to  all. 
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Marjorie  L.  McLaughlin 

139  Parker  Rd. 

Needham,  MA  02494 

781-444-7252 


David  A.  Rafferty,  Jr. 

2296  Ashton  Oaks  Lane 

No.  ioi 

Stonebridge  Country  Club 

Naples  FL,  34109 


Mike  Daley,  chairperson  of  our  forty-fifth 
anniversary  gift  committee,  reports  that 
$970,000  was  contributed  as  our  class  gift 
to  Boston  College.  Mike,  Ed  Gilmore,  and 
everyone  else  on  the  committee  did  a  mas- 
terful job  in  getting  this  generous  response 
from  our  classmates.  •  In  the  last  issue, 
I  listed  our  nursing  classmates  who 
attended  our  forty-fifth.  Following  are  our 
other  classmates  who  were  in  attendance: 
Don  and  Cynthia  Agnetta,  Barbara  and 
Norm  Bernard,  Roger  and  Linda  Berube, 
Bea  and  Tony  Busa,  Dave  Rafferty, 
Dan  Cummings  and  Elaine,  Stan  and 
Nancy  Curran,  Mike  and  Janet  Daley, 
Sheldon  and  Nancy  Daly,  Jack  and  Joanne 
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Donahue,  Paul  and  Betty  Fennell,  Frank 
and  Joanne  Flynn,  Joe  and  Caroline  Gabis, 
Ron  and  Norma  Ghiradella,  Joe  and 
Lavinia  Giardina,  Ed  and  Elaine  Gilmore, 
Dottie  Sollitto  Hiltz,  Jack  Horrigan, 
Paul  Hutter,  Jack  and  Jackie  Kudzma, 
Tom  and  Carol  Kurey,  Joan  and  Roland 
Lachance,  Tom  and  Mary  Mahoney, 
Anne  and  Bob  Marshall,  Jim  and  Judy 
McCusker,  Bill  and  Kate  McLaughlin, 
Frank  and  Peg  Meissner,  Bob  and  Mary 
Ann  Moll,  Bill  Monahan,  Tom  Moscarillo, 
Jack  and  Pat  Nee,  Dick  and  Barbara  Nolan, 
Bill  and  Lynn  O'Brien,  Frank  and  Carole 
O'Neill,  Bill  and  Mary  Ann  Ryan,  Dick  and 
Peggy  Simons,  George  and  Bernadine 
Strom,  Bill  and  Joane  Sweeney,  John  and 
Evelyn  Theall,  and  Paul  Lyons.  •  I  sadly 
report  that  there  are  182  deceased 
members  of  our  class.  •  Anna  Mullins 
Ricceardelli  is  enjoying  retirement, 
traveling  and  spending  time  with  eight 
grandchildren  and  four  children  and  their 
spouses.  •  Annette  Collins  Popeo  divides 
her  time  between  Yarmouthport  and 
Marco  Island,  where  she  and  Vic  play 
tennis,  golf  and  entertain  their  many  BC 
friends.  •  Joan  Keenan  Barry  has  lived  in 
Florida  for  twenty-four  years  but  spends 
summers  in  New  England.  Husband 
Robert  is  retired  from  Merrill  Lynch,  son 
Kevin  is  a  certified  financial  planner  in 
Orlando,  and  her  daughter  lives  at  Tabor 
Academy  in  Marion,  where  her  husband 
teaches.  Joan  has  four  grandchildren.  • 
Maureen  Sullivan  Bader  is  retired  from  the 
State  Department  and  is  living  in 
Alexandria,  VA.  •  Ellen  Every  Yavel  certain- 
ly enjoyed  the  summer  of  '03  reunion  for 
the  girls  from  the  School  of  Ed  at  Dottie 
Sollitto  Hiltz's  home  on  the  Cape.  •  Jean 
Harrington  Crowley  has  retired  as  the 
librarian  at  Georgetown  Prep  and  recently 
welcomed  her  daughter,  Christin  Crowley 
(lieutenant,  junior  grade),  back  from  Iraq 
after  ten  months  abroad.  •  Marilyn  Mueller 
Johnson  is  a  retired  school  administrator 
from  Rochester,  NY,  and  she  and 
her  husband,  Jerry,  winter  in  NC  and 
summer  in  Naples,  NY.  •  Betty  Wood 
Vandini,  a  founder  of  the  Plymouth 
Retired  Employees  Association,  really 
enjoyed  seeing  her  classmates  at 
Dottie's  house  this  summer.  •  Marge 
Molloy  Vasaruro,  living  in  Medfield,  has 
retired  from  teaching  and  enjoys  traveling 
and  spending  time  with  her  four 
grandchildren.  •  Edwina  Donohoe  Rapp 
and  her  husband,  Dave,  are  building  a 
house  on  the  Cape  and  hope  to  get 
together  with  fellow  BCers  in  the  area. 
•  The  class  committee  has  planned  some 
great  activities  for  2003  and  2004:  Dinner 
and  frivolity  at  Pizzeria  Uno  after  the 
Pittsburgh  game  on  November  1;  Mass, 
brunch,  and  the  Christmas  Chorale 
at  BC  on  December  7;  Naples,  FL, 
luncheon  at  Stonebridge  Country  Club  on 
March  4;  Weekend  at  the  Cape  April  23-24; 
and  the  Green  House  luncheon  at 
Minihane's.   •   The   "gals"   in   the   class 


dominated  this  column  since  I  did  not 
hear  from  any  of  the  "guys."  Please  keep 
the  calls  and  letters  coming.  Don't 
forget  your  class  dues.  Send  $25  to 
Jack  "Mucca"  McDevitt,  25  Cedar  Rd., 
Medford,  MA  02155. 


NEWTON 


Sheila  Hurley  Canty 

P.O.  Box  386 

North  Falmouth,  MA  02556 


Frank  Martin 

6  Sawyer  Road 

Wellesley  Hills,  MA  02481 

fjm02481@attbi.com 


REUNION  YEAR 


Welcome  to  the  forty-fifth  reunion  of  the 
class  of  1959.  Our  20-member  steering 
committee  has  been  hard  at  work  planning 
a  great  series  of  events,  beginning  with  the 
Ocean  Edge  Golf  Outing  and  Clambake  on 
October  4  and  5  in  Brewster.  Jack  Wiseman 
and  Bill  Sherman  chaired  this  event. 
Ocean  Edge  will  be  followed  by  the  Alumni 
Association's  Winter  Wonderland, 
including  a  performance  by  the  University 
Chorale  on  December  7  at  2:00  p.m.  Tom 
Whalen  is  chairing  this  event.  On  January 
j6  is  the  BU-BC  hockey  game  at  Conte. 
Bill  Parks  will  chair  this  event  and  the 
cocktail  party.  Beth  Grady  is  looking  into  a 
spring  event  at  the  theatre  or  McMullen. 
The  highlight  event  will  be  the  dinner 
dance  at  Gasson  on  June  5  during  Alumni 
Weekend,  which  is  June  4-6.  Details  of 
these  events  will  follow  over  the  next  few 
months,  so  mark  your  calendar.  •  Arthur 
Kaplan  tells  me  that  we  have  had  a  good 
opening  response  for  our  dues  request  of 
$45.  If  you  haven't  done  so,  please  send 
your  check  to  "Class  of  1959"  at  Alumni 
House,  825  Centre  Street,  Newton,  MA 
02458.  The  dues  are  needed  to  help  run 
the  class  events  and  for  printing  and 
mailing  costs.  Thank  you.  •  Bill  York  is 
chairman  of  the  class  gift  committee. 
Working  with  him  are  Bill  Parks,  Beth 
Grady,  Charlie  Lynch,  Marty  Reddington, 
Dick  Ganong,  Bill  Keogh  and  Frank 
Martin.  You  can  expect  more  to  follow 
from  this  committee.  Be  as  generous  as 
you  can  be.  •  So,  we  are  off  to  a  good  start. 
It  looks  like  we'll  have  some  fun.  We 
have  a  large,  active  and  diverse  steering 
committee,  but  we  can  always  use  more.  If 
you  have  an  interest  in  helping  out  during 
the  reunion  year  let  Peter  McLaughlin,  Bill 
York,  or  I  hear  from  you.  •  Now  for  the 
people  news.  Tim  Tobin  and  John  Blake 
have  encouraged  Richard  Flanigan  to  take 
up  golf.  Dick  retired  from  Motorola  in 
1999.  Jay  Mahoney  is  also  retired  and 
living  in  Harwichport  and  Hobe  Sound. 
Eileen  (Atwater)  Kwiatkowski  writes  of  her 
children  and  grandchildren.  Eileen  gets  to 
football,  basketball,  and  hockey  games 
with  her  husband,  Dick.  John  W.  Fitzgerald 
writes  from  Walnut  Creek,  CA,  of  his 
retirement  from  McKesson  and  of  a 
visit  from  Joe  Hayward,  who  is  another 
double  eagle  from  Boston  College  High. 


•  I  learned  of  Terry  Logan's  death  recently. 
Terry  was  a  noted  scholar  of  medieval  and 
classical  literature  and  a  retired  professor 
of  English  at  UNH.  After  BC,  Terry  earned 
degrees  from  Wisconsin  and  Harvard. 
I  remember  Terry  as  colorful  and  funny, 
but  a  serious  student.  •  Geraldine  Steele 
Fisher  writes  of  her  and  her  husband's 
retirement  from  the  Maryland  school 
system.  Geraldine  and  Tom  have  five 
children  and  nine  grandchildren.  I  don't 
see  any  mention  of  golf,  but  they  seem  to 
be  traveling  all  over  the  world.  Ann  Fagan 
Polacek  writes  from  Rhode  Island  of 
her  retirement  after  thirty-seven  years  of 
teaching  special-needs  children  in  North 
Providence.  Daughters  Kathy  and  Kerry 
are  both  working  with  disadvantaged 
children.  Quite  a  family.  Ann  sees 
Kathleen  Desmond  Hogan  and  Mary 
McCrohan   Brown  frequently  for  lunch. 

•  Thanks  for  your  notes.  Keep  writing.  I'll 
see  you  at  our  forty-fifth  events. 


NEWTON 


Maryjane  Mulvanity  Casey 

28  Briarwood  Drive 

Taunton,  MA  02780 

508-823-1188 


REUNION  YEAR 


Joseph  R.  Carty 

253  River  St. 

Norwell,  MA  02061 

jrcarty@comcast.net 


Please  note  that  my  e-mail  address 
has  changed  again.  It  is  now 
jrcarty@comcast.net.  •  Robert  J.  Muldoon, 
Jr.,  a  partner  in  the  law  firm  Sherin 
and  Lodgen,  was  the  recipient  of  the  2003 
Alumni  Achievement  Award  for  Law. 
Congratulations!  •  Another  lawyer, 
Frederick  C.  Williams  of  Arlington,  VA, 
is  now  associated  with  the  firm  Burns  & 
Levinson  LLP  in  Washington,  DC.  He 
is  chairman  of  the  firm's  intellectual 
property  and  labor,  employment  and 
employee  benefits  groups.  •  A  number  of 
us  are  retiring  and  have  some  time  on 
our  hands.  Why  not  take  five  and  e-mail 
me  or  drop  me  a  line.  You  have  to 
admit  this  column  has  been  skimpy  the 
last  few  times. 


Patricia  McCarthy  Dorsey 

53  Clarke  Rd. 

Needham,  MA  02492 

dorseypm@comcast.net 


NEWTON 


I  am  happy  to  report  that  having  you  send 
in  your  own  information  directly  to  me  has 
really  improved  the  scope  and  interest  of 
the  class  letter.  Thanks  to  all  those  who 
have  participated  to  date.  In  this  issue,  I 
am  presenting  the  e-mails  and  notes  as 
written  by  each  classmate.  •  Martha  Miele 
Harrington  wrote:  "Not  too  much  has 
changed  in  my  life.  I  continue  splitting  my 
time  between  an  apartment  in  New  York 
City  and  a  house  in  Amagansett,  Long 
Island.  I  have  four  grandchildren — that's 
the  best — two  girls  in  Los  Angeles,  and  a 
boy  and  girl  in  Connecticut.  I  am  still 
president   of   Promotion    Marketing,    a 
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division  of  Interep,  which  is  a  company 
that  represents  radio  stations  and  Internet 
sites.  Still  not  sure  what  I  want  to  be  when 
I  grow  up,  but  for  now  I'm  quite  busy.  My 
oldest  son,  Gerald,  is  still  managing  movie 
actors,  producers,  directors  and  writers; 
the  youngest,  Brian,  places  research 
scientists  for  major  drug  companies.  Last 
year,  I  took  a  great  trip  to  Sardinia,  Apulia 
and  Lake  Como.  This  year's  trip  hasn't 
been  thought  of  yet.  I  am  still  traveling 
around  the  U.S.  for  business  quite 
frequently.  I  keep  in  constant  touch  with 
Jane  Wray  Ryan,  Stella  Clark  O'Shea  and 
Nan  Anderson  Coughlin."  •  Dot  Radics 
McKeon  related:  "Bill  is  semiretired. 
He  has  an  accounting  practice  that  he  runs 
out  of  our  home.  This  works  out  great  for 
us.  His  busiest  time  is  from  mid-February 
to  mid-April,  which  leaves  us  plenty  of 
time  for  other  things.  A  great  deal  of  time 
is  spent  with  our  grandchildren — five  in 
all.  We  are  fortunate  because  they  all  live 
nearby.  We  also  do  a  fair  amount  of 
traveling.  In  January  we  spent  several 
weeks  in  Tahiti,  Bora-Bora  and  Moorea.  In 
May  we  took  a  trip  to  Scandinavia  and 
Russia  for  several  weeks.  We  rented  a 
home  for  a  week  in  July  in  the  outer  banks 
of  North  Carolina,  a  vacation  for  the  whole 
family.  We  had  four  generations  there 
from  great-grandma  (age  91)  to  the 
youngest  grandchild,  Brynn  (age  2  1/2). 
This  has  become  a  yearly  ritual.  In 
September  we  are  leaving  for  Spain  for 
several  weeks  and  then  on  to  Florida  in 
November,  where  we  will  visit  friends  and 
family.  I  must  tell  you  that  your  column  is 
the  first  thing  that  I  turn  to,  and  I  am 
always  glad  when  you  have  something  to 
report."  •  Ferna  Ronci  Rourke  reports: 
"The  Pasta  Patch  is  still  going  full  steam 
ahead!  We  have  four  grandchildren.  The 
first  girl  arrived  in  our  family  July  2." 
•  Mary  Harrington  was  one  of  three 
women  artists  who  showed  her 
watercolors  and  oils  in  an  exhibit  called 
New  Paintings,  July  29  through  August  3, 
2003,  at  the  Hall-Haskell  House  in 
Ipswich.  •  Ursula  Kent  Lanigan  and  I  had  a 
nice  conversation  recently.  She  is  starting 
her  thirteenth  year  as  administrative 
assistant,  teacher  and  jack-of-all-trades  at 
Dexter-Southfield  School  in  Brookline. 
Both  of  her  children  have  graduated  from 
college,  and  Heather  is  now  working  in 
New  York  for  Random  House  as  a  product 
assistant.  Kent  is  living  in  Portland,  ME, 
where  he  is  filming  advertisements;  he  is 
also  involved  in  filming  movies  in  Maine 
and  Boston.  •  Suzanne  Kenney  Gaetano 
e-mailed:  "I  think  you've  found  the  secret 
to  getting  us  to  send  some  information 
about  our  lives,  and  it  does  make  for  a 
great  read  when  the  class  notes  arrive!  The 
roomies  (Pat  Beattie  McDonald,  Mary 
Egan  Boland,  Mary  Lou  Foster  Ryan  and 
Sue  Kenney  Gaetano)  are  planning  our 
get-together  this  year  in  September  at  Mary 
Boland 's  (a  central  location)  in  Groton 
Long  Point,  CT  We'll  catch  up  and  enjoy 
an  afternoon  together.  Len  and  I  have  just 
hosted  the  annual  Gaetano  get-together 
here  in  Marshfield,  and,  thankfully,  we 
enjoyed  good  weather.  Jeff  turned  40  while 


our  four  children,  two  spouses  and  one 
grandson  were  here.  Jeff  is  still  single  and 
living  in  San  Diego.  Arianne  is  back  home 
for  a  few  months  and  is  also  unmarried. 
Andrew  and  Stacey  and  our  precious 
grandson,  Matthew,  live  nearby  in 
Andover.  Our  youngest,  Julianna,  was 
married  in  April  in  Phoenix,  so  she  and 
Anthony  were  happy  to  escape  the  heat  for 
the  annual  visit.  We  were  in  Phoenix  for 
the  month  of  April  to  prepare  and  enjoy  a 
lovely  outdoor  wedding  with  Anthony's 
large  Italian  family.  All  is  well  with  Len 
and  me;  he  has  just  retired  from  Boston 
University  after  thirty-three  years." 
•  Wishing  you  all  a  very  happy  and  healthy 
Christmas  and  New  Year! 


Robert  W.  Sullivan,  Jr. 

484  Pleasant  St. 

Brockton,  MA  02303 

rwsul@cs.com 


Readers  of  this  column  noticed  that  in  the 
last  issue  the  editor  inserted  the 
announcement  of  Jack  Joyce's  selection  as 
winner  of  the  2003  William  V.  McKenney 
Award.  This  is  the  most  distinguished 
award  that  Boston  College  bestows  on  its 
alumni,  and  I  think  more  comment  in  this 
column  is  warranted.  None  of  our 
classmates  has  worked  harder  or  made  BC 
more  central  to  his  life's  work  than  Jack. 
He  promotes  Boston  College  wherever  he 
goes  with  dignity,  thoughtfulness  and 
enthusiasm.  He  consistently  represents 
the  college  with  the  highest  level 
of  personal  conduct  in  the  business  com- 
munity and,  in  fact,  all  of  his  activities. 
Jack  is  well  supported  by  his  family,  espe- 
cially his  wife,  Nancy.  The  citation  on  the 
award  reads  as  follows:  "John  E.  Joyce — An 
accomplished  financial  expert,  he  has 
never  hesitated  to  share  his  astute  business 
sense  with  Boston  College,  leaving  his 
imprint  of  excellence  throughout  the 
University,  from  the  Boston  College  Club 
to  the  McMullen  Museum.  He  has  consis- 
tently focused  his  energy,  good  sense  and 
generosity  on  bettering  both  BC  and  the 
community."  We  all  should  share  in  con- 
gratulating a  truly  distinguished  class- 
mate. •  I  guess  I  missed  a  lot  after  leaving 
BC  because  I  had  no  idea  as  to  how  many 
of  our  classmates  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  field  of  writing.  In  the 
last  few  weeks  I've  received  word  of  two 
more  people:  Charles  Duffy  and  Tom 
HefFernan.  Charles,  professor  of  English  at 
Providence  College,  has  just  published  A 
Family  of  His  Own:  A  Life  of  Edwin 
O'Connor  (Catholic  University  Press). 
O'Connor  is  best  remembered  for  two 
novels,  The  Last  Hurrah  and  the  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  The  Edge  of  Sadness. 
Charlie  can  be  reached  by  e-mail  at 
cduffy@providence.edu.  Tom  has  just 
published  Christmas  Gifts  in  South  Japan 
and  other  Haiku  Essays  (St.  Andrews  Press, 
1500  Dogwood  Drive,  Laurinburg,  NC 
28352).  Tom  can  be  reached  by  e-mail  at 
thomasheffernan@yahoo.com  or  by  mail 
at  The  Prefectural  College,  Kagohima 
890-0005,  Japan.  The  back  of  the  book 
cites    awards    Tom   has    received   from 


Mainichi  Culture  Seminar  and  Itoen.  The 
book,  in  paperback,  is  commented  on  by 
Seamus  Heaney  and  Dillon  Johnston. 
•  Dee  and  Bob  Flaherty's  new  address  is 
P.O.  Box  1166,  38  Billings  Rd.,  Chatham, 
MA  02669;  508-945-2120.  •  Please  keep 
me  in  mind  when  you  read  this  column; 
we  all  have  a  part  in  putting  it  together.  My 
job  is  to  write  it,  yours  is  to  give  me  the 
information  necessary.  Godspeed  to  all, 
and  especially  a  Merry  Christmas. 


NEWTON 


Martha  Clancy  Rudman 

1819  Lakeside  Drive 

Arlington,  TX  76013 

NewtonMiz@aol.com 


Those  on  my  e-mail  list  know  and  have 
been  saddened  to  hear  of  Margot 
Bruguiere  Martin's  illness.  She  was 
diagnosed  with  a  brain  tumor  July  4.  The 
diagnosis  was  shocking  as  she  had  been  in 
good  health  until  then.  Joyce  Laiosa 
Calderone  has  been  our  contact  in  this 
case.  Our  prayers  go  out  to  Margot  and  her 
family.  Margot's  address  is  57  Highland 
St.,  Holden,  MA  01520.  •  Maryann 
Morrissey  Curtin  sends  word  that  she 
spent  a  wonderful  Day  of  Recollection  at 
the  College  along  with  Elaine  Fitzgerald 
Shea,  Gail  Giere  Collins,  Alice  Dresser 
Puseteri  and  Ruth  O'Neil  Kenny.  She  said 
some  in  the  NC  group  are  "retired,"  but 
Ruth,  Alice  and  she  may  work  until  100! 

•  Kathy  Hall  Hunter  writes  that  she  tries  to 
keep  in  touch  with  Gay  Landrigan  Clasby 
at  least  once  a  year.  But  this  year  it  was  Gay 
who  kept  in  touch  when  she  invited 
Kathy' s  son  (who  had  been  deployed  by 
the  National  Guard  to  Washington)  to 
Easter  dinner  at  her  home  in  Virginia. 
Kathy's  comment  was,  "Now  I  know  it  was 
worth  it  to  go  to  college!"  •  Carol  McGee 
Gardenier's  daughter  is  teaching  in 
Kyrgyzstan  with  the  Peace  Corps.  (Last 
notes  I  couldn't  remember  the  country!) 

•  In  June,  Bob  and  I  drove  to  the  Cape 
(1900  miles)  with  stops  along  the  way 
to  visit  family  in  Nashville,  Raleigh  and 
New  Jersey.  We  were  carrying  precious 
cargo:  our  son-in-law's  "Maffey  Red 
Zinfandel."  This  wine  was  well  traveled 
(from  California  to  Las  Vegas  to  Texas  to 
Massachusetts).  We  visited  with  Ellen 
MacDonald  Carbone  and  Duane,  who  had 
recently  returned  from  a  trip  to  Scotland 
and  England,  where  they  attended  the 
Wimbledon  matches.  They  are  real  tennis 
enthusiasts.  •  In  August,  Alo  Coleman 
Riley,  Joyce  Laiosa  Calderone  and  their 
spouses,  as  well  as  Mary  Nolan  Calise 
(whose  Tom  was  in  New  York, 
superintending  the  renovations  of  their 
kitchen!),  joined  us  for  our  annual  mini 
reunion.  Mary  had  pictures  of  her  first 
grandchild,  Jack.  He  is  a  cutie.  Joyce  and 
Tony's  son,  a  pediatric  cardiologist,  and  his 
family  recently  moved  to  Toronto.  •  Our 
Cape  vacation  was  cut  short  to  attend  the 
fortieth  birthday  party  of  our  oldest  son, 
Tim,  in  Denver.  As  the  weather  turned  cool 
and  sunny,  we  returned  to  Texas.  I  did 
warn  Tim  that  I  would  only  admit  that  he 
was  39!  •  Micky  McQueeny  Matthews 
wjrites    of  her   daughter's   wedding   in 
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Weekapaug  in  September.  Daughter 
Margot  ('94)  married  March  Lee  Krotee,  a 
West  Point  alum.  Kathy  Hall  Hunter,  Judy 
Thompson  Collins  and  Maryann  Morrissey 
Curtin  were  in  attendance.  Thanks  to  all 
who  are  so  faithful  in  sending  me  info;  I 
am  most  appreciative.  •  When  you  read 
this  it  will  be  the  holiday  season.  Let's 
count  our  blessings  and  thank  the  Good 
Lord  for  our  families  and  friends.  For  we 
are  blessed. 


Frank  and  Trish  Faggiano 

33  Gleason  Rd. 

Reading,  MA  01867 

fFaggiano@attbi.com 


Through  the  efforts  of  a  number  of  our 
classmates,  Dick  Hart's  name  has  been 
entered  into  Boston  College's  Book  of 
Remembrances.  This  is  in  honor  of  Dick's 
forty  years  of  volunteer  work  for  the 
college.  The  book  is  carried  in  the 
Baccalaureate  Procession  each  year  and  at 
a  special  Mass  honoring  those  whose 
names   are  contained  within  the  book. 

•  Congratulations  to  Paul  McNamara 
for  being  selected  to  the  board  of  overseers 
for  the  BC  School  of  Law.  •  A  large  crowd 
of  our  classmates  attended  their  forty-fifth 
reunion  from  BC  High  School  recently. 
They  included  Jack  Fleming,  George 
Gormley,  Jim  Hooley,  Chris  Lee,  Jack 
McKinnon,  Hugh  Mahoney,  Paul 
McNamara,  Paul  McNealy,  Mike 
Malowney,  Jack  Murray  and  Ed  Quinn. 

•  An  outstanding  foursome  of  Bill  Nagle, 
Jack  McKinnon,  Paul  McNamara 
and  Frank  Faggiano  won  a  special 
award  at  the  annual  Glastonbury 
Abbey  Golf  Tournament  in  Hingham 
in  July.  The  award  was  for  the  foursome 
with  the  most  BC  classmates  of  Father 
Nick  Morcone,  the  abbot  at  Glastonbury. 

•  Finally,  my  apologies  to  Jim  Keegan,  SJ, 
for  inaccurately  reporting  that  he  was 
appointed  to  BC's  Gasson  Chair.  Jim  is 
both  the  spiritual  director  and  the  director 
of  the  Eastern  Point  Retreat  House  in 
Gloucester.  Prior  to  Eastern  Point,  he  spent 
11  years  in  Louisville,  KY,  training  spiritual 
directors  for  the  diocese  of  Louisville. 


NEWTON 


Mary  Ann  Brennan  Keyes 

94  Abbott  Rd. 

Wellesley,  MA  02481 

makmad@attbi.com 


Matthew  J.  McDonnell 

121  Shore  Ave. 

Quincy,  MA  02169 

617-479-1714 

matthew@shore.net 


I  received  a  career  update  from  Ron 
McPhee.  He  retired  as  art  director  at  H.  P. 
Hood  in  1987  but  has  remained  in  the 
graphic  arts  with  his  own  graphic  design 
company  in  Scituate.  For  three  years  in  the 
mid-nineties,  Ron  was  the  director  of  pack- 
age design  for  Sylvania,  and  for  the  last 
four  years  he  has  been  doing  graphic 
design  work  for  a  wine  distributor.  Ron 
reported  that  he  and  his  wife,  Kathleen, 
thoroughly  enjoyed  our  fortieth  reunion 


festivities.  •  Among  some  others  seen  at 
the  fortieth  were:  Jim  Alexander  and  Trudy, 
Dom  Antonellis  and  Joan,  Jack  Berry  and 
Sally,  Jack  Callahan  and  Joan  ('64),  Dan 
Carlin  and  Jerri,  Charlie  Carr  and  Barbara 
('67),  Henry  Cavanna  and  Mary  Ellen,  Joe 
Cosgrove  and  Mary,  Gene  Durgin  and 
Carol,  Larry  Flynn  and  Alyce,  Guy  Garon 
and  Kathy  ('64),  Mike  Hanna  and  Barbara, 
Bill  Hogan  and  Jane  ('65),  Brendan  Kelley 
and  Pamela,  Judith  Kelly  and  John, 
Maureen  Lynch  and  Chuck,  Bob  Parks  and 
Elaine,  Bill  Phelan  and  Mary  Claire,  Frank 
McDermott  and  Brenda  ('64),  Stu 
Meisenzahl  and  Catherine,  Jim  Norton  and 
Carol,  Dick  Stanton  and  Annmarie,  Jack 
Sweeney  and  Brenda,  and  Garry  Ward  and 
Diana.  Also  in  attendance  were  Judith 
Lynch  and  Edward  Lynch  as  well  as  Mary 
Tierney  Sheffield  and  Bob  Sheffield,  both 
married  couples  and  classmates!  Such  a 
great  party  spawned  lots  of  talk  of  our 
forty-fifth,  and  maybe  some  get-togethers 
in  between.  •  A  number  of  us  recently 
dined  out  with  Father  Vin  Albano,  who 
leads,  as  general  procurator,  the  Society  of 
Our  Lady  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity,  with  a 
residence  in  Rome.  The  Holy  Father  has 
commissioned  Father  Vin  and  his  order  to 
build  a  parish  and  seminary  residence  in 
Rome  on  property  provided  to  the  order  by 
the  Pope.  The  Society  currently  has  140 
seminarians  preparing  for  the  priesthood. 
It  will  be  the  first  Catholic  parish,  world- 
wide, dedicated  to  Our  Lady  under  the  title 
"Our   Lady  of  the   Most   Holy  Trinity." 

•  Class  condolences  are  extended  to  the 
families  of  John  J.  Ford  and  Paul  A. 
Sullivan,  both  of  whom  died  last  April. 

•  Keep  those  e-mail  messages  coming  in, 
particularly  your  reunion  comments. 
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Marie  Craigin  Wilson 

2701  Treasure  Lane 

Naples,  FL  34102 

239-435-9709 


Maureen  Gallagher  Costello 

42  Doncaster  St. 

Roslindale,  MA  02131 

617-323-4652 
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Norb  Nyhan  held  another  organizational 
meeting  on  June  23.  In  addition  to  those 
present  at  the  June  meeting,  those 
attending  were:  Skip  Barry,  chair  of  the 
class  gift  committee;  Linda  Crescenzi;  Bill 
Bennett,  who  recently  retired  from  AT&T 
and  is  now  in  his  second  career  as  a 
"business  coach"  (he's  in  Boston  eight  days 
a  month);  Ellen  Kane;  Sandra  Curtin;  Carol 
and  Terry  Frechette;  Ursula  Lyons;  Angela 
Mahoney;  John  Moynihan;  Sandra  Natale; 
Pat  Omellet;  and  David  Wish.  Also 
attending  were  Amy  Belmore,  assistant 
director,  classes,  who  is  our  Alumni 
Association  contact  for  event  planning, 
and  Jen  Guerin  from  the  Development 
Office.  Reunion  Weekend  will  be  June 
4-6.  (It  is  now  being  held  after 
Commencement.)  There  will  also  be  "Save 
the  Date"  cards  sent  out  as  well  as  news 


of  events  so  watch  your  mail!  Please  don't 
forget  to  send  your  class  dues  to  Norb. 

•  You  can  also  join  the  Alumni 
Association's  Online  Community  at 
www.bc.edu/alumni.  Once  you  do  so,  you 
become  eligible  to  receive  e-mail 
forwarding  for  life,  and  you  can  also  look 
up  classmates  in  our  alumni  directory.  By 
the  time  you  receive  this  issue,  I  hope  to  be 
online  and  you  can  e-mail  me  your  news! 

•  Tom  Donaghey  received  requests  for 
thirty-six  tickets  for  the  West  Virginia 
game  on  November  8.  This  is  in  addition 
to  all  who  have  season  tickets.  Jim  Beakey 
writes  that  he  attended  the  game.  He  also 
mentioned  that  he  ran  into  John  Barrett 
and  Phil  Carlina  at  the  annual  BC-Red  Sox 
exhibition  game.  John  lives  in  the  Ft. 
Myers  area  full  time,  and  Phil  is  a 
"snowbird."  Dick  Lucas  retired  from 
Exxon-Mobil  and  is  residing  at  the  Ford 
Plantation  in  Richmond  Hill,  GA.  Joe 
Radzik  is  semi-retired  and  is  living  in 
Falmouth  with  his  wife  Valerie.  Bill 
Murphy  and  his  wife,  Sandy,  are  year 
round  residents  of  Falmouth.  Jack 
Gallagher  (of  Garden  City  renown)  lives  in 
Stoughton  and  summers  in   Falmouth. 

•  Tom  Donaghey  also  tells  us  that  there  is  a 
very  active  chapter  of  the  BC  Alumni 
Association  in  Naples,  FL  during  the 
season  (November  through  April).  They 
meet  the  first  Wednesday  of  the  month  at 
the  Ridgeway  Bar  and  Grill,  which  just 
happens  to  subscribe  to  NESN  so  you  can 
see  some  of  the  key  BC  sporting  events, 
like  the  annual  Beanpot  hockey  tourna- 
ment. There  is  a  golf  outing  to  raise 
money  for  charity,  a  trip  to  watch  the  BC 
baseball  team  play  the  Red  Sox  at  their 
training  facility  in  Ft.  Myers,  and  you  don't 
have  to  be  Irish  to  participate  in  the  Naples 
St.  Patrick's  Day  Parade.  You  can  ride  in 
the  BC  trolley  or  walk  in  front  and  lead  the 
crowd  in  numerous  renditions  of  "For 
Boston."  It's  a  great  chance  to  meet  and 
socialize  with  other  BC  alumni.  Tom  is 
retired  from  Gillette  and  resides  in 
Walpole  and  Naples.  •  A  surprise  party  to 
celebrate  Sandra  Staffier  Curtin's  sixieth 
birthday  was  given  by  her  husband,  Paul, 
and  daughters,  Suzanne  and  Alison. 
Among  those  in  attendance  were  Ellie 
Rupp  Downey,  Larry  and  Pat  O'Neil 
Bender,  John  and  Joanne  Miranda  Hurley, 
and  Jeff  Cates.  Jeff  flew  out  just  for  the 
party  from  his  home  in  Phoenix,  where  he 
is  a  judge  for  the  Superior  Court  of 
Arizona.  •  Larry  and  Pat  O'Neil  Bender 
have  relocated  from  Lee's  Summit,  MO,  to 
Brewster  where  they  have  just  moved  into 
their  new  home.  John  and  Joanne  Miranda 
Hurley  have  changed  addresses  too.  After 
living  in  Michigan  for  many  years,  they 
now  spend  the  year  between  Humarock 
and  Osprey,  FL.  •  In  April,  Sandra  and  Paul 
Curtin  were  jointly  honored  when  they 
received  the  Wilmington  Good  Guys 
Award.  The  award  has  been  given  annually 
since  1967  to  a  citizen  who  has  provided 
outstanding  service  to  the  town.  Both 
Sandra  and  Paul  have  volunteered  many 
hours  to  the  local  TV  station  where  she  has 
produced  many  programs  on  education 
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and  health  and  Paul  does  the  filming.  Paul 
also  is  the  official  Santa  Claus  of 
Wilmington.  •  Our  condolences  go  to  Tom 
McGovern  and  children  on  the  death  in 
August  of  Carol  (Melanson)  McGovern, 
who  succumbed  to  a  ten-month  battle  with 
cancer.  Our  sympathy  also  goes  to  Mike 
Ford  whose  brother  Joe  ('63)  died 
unexpectedly  in  Florida  in  April.  •  On  a 
more  cheerful  note,  the  Holy  Cross  crew 
team  recentiy  christened  their  newest  shell 
the  "Father  Michael  Ford."  •  Thanks  to 
everyone  who  sent  news!  •  Our  next  class 
meeting  is  scheduled  for  Monday, 
January  12  at  6  p.m. 
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Ann  Curry  Marcato  e-mailed  me  to  say 
that  she  enjoyed  reading  the  news 
notes,  but  "that  doesn't  mean  I  want  to  be 
in  them."  Well,  Ann,  I  hope  you'll 
forgive  me,  but  I  had  to  mention  you 
because  I  was  so  happy  to  hear  from  you.  It 
brought  back  a  lot  of  wonderful 
memories,  including  the  time  during  our 
freshman  year  when  you  appeared  at 
the  door  of  my  "Speed  Reading"  class 
(don't  ask)  and  signaled  that  the  Yankees 
had  just  lost  the  World  Series.  We  had 
barely  met,  but  those  Yankees  make  for  a 
great  bonding  experience!  Ann  is  at 
amarcato@ Kraft.com,  so  although  she  did- 
n't give  me  any  personal  info,  I  think  it's 
safe  to  assume  that  she  works  for  Kraft. 
•  While  I'm  on  the  e-mail  tack,  Jayne 
"Bunny"  Verdon  checked  in  with  a  "new 
e-mail  address  (though  the  old  one  is  still 
okay)  ...  but  AOL  yells  out  when  you  'have 
something,'  a  questionable  feature  but 
nonetheless  one  of  some  merit."  Her  new 
address  is  JKVlaw@aol.com.  •  Lynne 
Dignum  Sisk  sent  an  update  from 
Saratoga  Springs  and  talks  again  about  her 
interest  in  genealogy:  "I  love  the  'hunt'  and 
learning  so  much  about  my  ancestors  and 
the  times  and  conditions  they  lived 
through.  We  have  visited  Ireland  twice  and 
love  it.  John  is  into  golf,  and  I  would  travel 
frequently  if  the  pocketbook  would  allow  it. 
In  the  meantime,  we  enjoy  our  family, 
which    includes    two    English    springer 


Church  in  the  21st  Century 

As  a  part  of  the  Church  in  the 

21st  Century  Initiative,  University 

President  William  P.  Leahy,  SJ,  has 

participated  in  dialogues  with  alumni 

across  the  country. 

We  invite  you  to  attend  the  following 
upcoming  dialogues  with  Father  Leahy: 

•  January  8  -  Los  Angeles,  CA 

•  February  28  -  Atlanta,  GA 

For  more  information,  visit  the  Alumni 

Association  Web  site  at 

www.bc.edu/alumni. 


spaniels,  and  our  friends  and  our 
minitrips."  She  keeps  in  touch  weekly  by 
phone  with  Mary  Lou  Franklin  Lauve  and 
mentioned  that  she  saw  Mary  Zaia  Shaw 
for  lunch  a  while  back.  I'd  love  to  have 
some  news  about  Mary  Lou  and  Mary, 
either  firsthand  (hint,  hint)  or  from  you, 
Lynne.  •  Now  the  latest  on  Tomie  de  Paola, 
who  has  been  making  it  into  this  column 
with  some  frequency  lately.  Alice 
O'Connor  Josephs  relays  that  she  took  her 
new  grandson,  Harper,  to  the  New  London, 
NH,  library  and  that  "the  children's  room 
there  was  donated  by  Tomie  —  lots  of  orig- 
inal drawings  from  him  to  the  children  of 
New  London,  and  a  complete  collection  of 
his  children's  books,  some  in  other  lan- 
guages. It  was  very  sweet.  Harper  slept 
through  it,  alas!"  •  Well,  as  I  approach  the 
end  of  my  sixtieth  year,  I  realize  that  I'm 
not  particularly  fond  of  being  in  my  sixties. 
I  have,  therefore,  decided  to  espouse  the 
theory  that  our  generation  is  actually  ten 
years  younger  than  our  parents'  generation 
was  at  the  same  age.  And  so,  now  that  I  am 
about  to  be  51,  I'm  feeling  much  better  and 
welcome  all  of  you  to  join  me.  This  does,  of 
course,  now  make  my  somewhat  older 
husband  considerably  older.  Does  this 
make  me  a  "trophy  wife?"  There  are  worse 
things.  Til  next  time  ... 


Patricia  McNulty  Harte 

6  Everett  Ave. 

Winchester,-  MA  01890 

781-729-1187 

trishharte@aql.com 


Rosemary  Ryan  Dunn's  visit  to  Boston  for 
a  family  wedding  prompted  a  get-together. 
Rosemary  and  her  husband,  Ben,  live  in 
Charlotte,  NC,  where  Rosemary  is  an 
assistant  to  the  media  specialist  for  the 
Charlotte  Public  Schools.  Ben,  retired  from 
the  Air  Force,  is  a  college  professor  in 
Charlotte.  They  have  three  sons.  Steve  is  a 
lawyer  in  Charlotte,  and  his  wife,  Kelli,  is  a 
physician.  Dan  is  a  network  coordinator 
for  ESPN  in  Connecticut,  and  Ryan  and  his 
wife  are  with  the  Art  Institute  in.  Atlanta. 

•  Sheila  Narciso  Twomey  and  her  husband, 
Dick,  live  in  Londonderry,  NH,  and  Sheila 
teaches  in  the  Deny  Public  Schools.  Dick 
is  retired  from  General  Electric  and  is 
working  as  a  consultant  for  GE.  Their  son 
Phil  is  an  electrical  foreman  in  Boston,  and 
son  Jim  works  in  IT  for  CBE  Co.  in 
Portland,  ME.  •  Connie  Antonellis  Boyce 
recently  retired  after  seventeen  years  teach- 
ing in  the  Newton  Public  Schools.  Her 
husband,  Jerry,  is  retired  from  Astra- 
Zeneca  and  is  consulting  for  the  pharma- 
ceutical industry.  Their  son  Andrew  lives 
in  Vermont  with  his  wife  and  two  children 
and  works  for  Geographical  Information 
Systems.  Daughter  Patricia  is  a  biomedical 
research  associate  at  West  Washington 
University  in  Bellingham,  WA.  Son 
Christopher  is  an  environmental  specialist 
with  the  Portland,  OR,  Public  Schools. 
Daughter  Kathleen,  a  teacher  in  San 
Diego,  was  married  in  Boston  in  August. 

•  George  and  Joann  Frazetti  Anthony  live 
in  Foxboro  and  summer  in  Yarmouthport. 
Joann  is  an  analyst  for  the  IRS, 
and    George,    who    has    his    Ph.D.,    is 


principal  of  Sharon  High  School.  They 
have  four  married  daughters  living  in 
Massachusetts:  Elizabeth,  a  CPA; 
Christine,  a  lawyer;  Catherine,  a  teacher; 
and  Mary,  a  psychologist.  Joann  and 
George   also  have   four   grandchildren. 

•  Lorraine  DeAngelo  Vitagliano  and  her 
husband,  Al,  live  in  Lynnfield.  Lorraine 
works  for  the  Hershey  Co.,  and  Al  works 
for  Pepperidge  Farm.  Their  daughter, 
Michele,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Maryland,  is  returning  from  England, 
where  she  worked  as  a  marketing 
consultant  for  Kessler  Financial.  Their  son, 
Mark,  a  Syracuse  grad,  works  in  sales  for 
Intercall  in  Manhattan.  •  Irene  Salvi  Jones 
is  a  principal  in  the  Everett  School  System, 
as  is  her  husband,  Bill,  and  they  live  in 
Saugus.  Their  daughter,  Heather,  a 
graduate  of  the  College  of  Charleston  in 
South  Carolina,  works  for  Mellon 
Financial.  Their  two  sons,  Billy  and  Brian, 
work  together  in  Reading.  Brian  lives  in 
Wilmington,  and  Billy  and  his  wife, 
Georgia,  live  in  Stowe  with  their  two  sons. 

•  Bob  and  Kathy  McCarthy  Mc Sweeney  live 
in  Arlington  and  summer  in  Falmouth. 
Bob's  law  office  is  in  Davis  Square, 
Somerville,  where  he  practices  real  estate, 
estate,  and  tax  law.  Their  three  children  are 
living  in  the  Boston  area.  Greg  is  a 
technical  manager  for  PhaseForward,  a 
software  company  in  Waltham.  Ellen  and 
her  husband,  Matthew,  live  in  Reading. 
Ellen  is  a  marketing  manager  for  Marsh 
Affinity,  and  Matthew  is  a  scientist  for 
Millennium  Pharmaceuticals.  Son  Kevin,  a 
great  golfer,  is  manager  of  Inventory 
Control  for  Golfers  Clubhouse.  •  Alan 
Mclntyre  celebrated  his  twenty-fifth  year  as 
head  of  a  low-income,  first-time 
homeownership  program  in  Philadelphia 
this  summer  with  vacations  in  Rio  and 
Sydney,  but  not  in  the  same  month! 

•  Neal  and  I  met  Irv  Goss  at  a  McMullen 
Art  Museum  event  in  the  spring,  and  Irv 
agreed  to  update  us  on  himself  and  some 
other  classmates.  Irv  retired  in  June  2002 
after  thirty  years  in  banking.  He  spent  the 
last  five  years  in  the  Berkshires  as  presi- 
dent of  South  Adams  Savings  Bank.  Irv 
and  his  wife,  Albie,  retired  back  home  to 
Rhode  Island  to  be  close  to  their  children 
and  the  water.  Their  son,  Michael  ('92)  and 
daughter,  Lisa  ('95)  are  both  married  and 
living  in  Glastonbury,  CT,  and  Tiverton,  RI, 
respectively.  Michael  and  his  wife,  Sandi, 
have  three  children,  Alexandra,  Ryan  and 
Erin.  While  Irv  and  Albie  were  in  the 
Berkshires,  there  was  a  minireunion  with 
Jim  and  Marty  Chouquette  Eccloff.  Also 
visiting  were  Paul  Raymond  and  Terry. 
They  all  went  to  Jim  Lucie's  restaurant 
(Cafe  Lucia)  in  Lenox  to  celebrate  Marty's 
birthday.  Irv  reports  that  Jim  has  a  great 
restaurant  and  is  always  glad  to  see  BC 
people.  This  past  summer  Rich  Kosiorek 
and  his  wife,  Marcie,  visited  Irv  and  Albie. 
Rich  is  retired  from  Cigna  and  lives  in 
Devon,  PA.  They  have  three  children,  Amy, 
Mellisa  and  Matthew  ('96),  and  two 
grandchildren.  •  Paul  Raymond  practices 
dentistry  in  Swansea.  He  and  Terry  have 
five  children  and  one  grandchild.  Paul  is  a 
longtime  football  season  ticket  holder  and 
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can  be  found  running  a  great  tailgate  in  the 
Robsham  parking  lot.  Paul  is  on  the  board 
of  FirstFed  of  America.  •  In  closing, 
our  condolences  to  the  family  of 
Susan  Moynehan  Gravel,  who  passed  away 
last  spring. 
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•  *     Linda  Mason^Crimmins 

R.R.  i,  Box  1396 

Stroudsburg,  PA  18360 

lindacrimmins@yahoo.com 


Best  wishes  to   Judy  Violick  and  her 

husband,  Larry,  who  have  moved  to 
Orange  County,  CA,  where  Larry  has  taken 
a  new  job.  Their  son,  Justin,  graduated 
from  Colby  College  in  June  and  is  working 
at  a  law  firm  in  DC.  •  In  2001,  Mary 
Ratchford  Hesselgrave  retired  from  Bell 
Labs  and  started  her  own  computer 
performance  company  called  How  Many? 
How  Fast?  She  also  worked  part  time  for 
the  University  of  Phoenix  Online,  teaching 
operating  systems.  Since  then  she  has 
added  a  full-time  job  as  a  private  contractor 
for  AT&T.  Oh  yes,  in  her  spare  time,  Mary 
and  her  husband,  Fred,  are  on  mountain- 
bike  patrol  at  Mohonk  Preserve  near  New 
Paltz,  NY,  enjoy  cross-country  and  alpine 
skiing,  and  recently  became  certified 
spinning  instructors.  Way  to  go,   Mary! 

•  Betsy  Warren  and  her  husband,  Hank 
Werronen,  went  to  Italy  for  a  wedding  and 
to  celebrate  Betsy's  sixtieth  birthday.  On 
her  actual  birthday,  Betsy  was  feted  at  a 
surprise  dinner  party  hosted  by  Janet 
Mclnerney  and  her  husband,  Bruce 
Sargent.  Those  attending  included  Marilyn 
Manelli  Frank  and  Bill,  and  Chris  Cartnick 
and  Bill  Merritt.  I  hear  the  after-dinner 
entertainment  included  these  ladies 
donning  wigs  and  singing  the  old  classics 
like  "In  the  Still  of  the  Night."  Sign  them 
up     for    our    reunion     entertainment! 

•  Angie  McDonnell  Larimer  and  her 
husband,  Tom,  enjoyed  a  month-long  tour 
of  the  West,  including  the  Badlands  and 
Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota,  Yellowstone, 
and  the  Tetons,  en  route  to  the  wedding  of 
Angie's  son,  Doug,  to  Christina  Eide  on 
Orcas  Island  in  the  San  Juan  Islands  off 
the  coast  of  Washington.  They  returned 
home  to  Cincinnati  via  Vancouver;  Banff 
and  Lake  Louise,  Alberta;  Lake  Chelan, 
WA;  and  Ketchum  and  Sun  Valley,  ID. 
Angie  reports  that  they  tent-camped  some 
of  the  time  and  had  a  total  blast  the  entire 
time.  She  adds,  "There  is  perhaps  nothing 
more  joyful  or  gratifying  than  seeing  all  of 
your  children,  your  grandchildren  and 
step-children — and  everyone's  spouses — 
together  and  having  as  great  a  time  as  you 
are."  We  can  all  agree  with  that! 
Incidentally,  Doug  was  the  last  of  their  five 
children  to  marry,  so  next  year  Angie  and 
Tom  will  have  to  figure  out  another  great 
trip  on  their  own.  •  Gay  Friedman  visited 
her  sister  in  Massachusetts  and  then  her 
brother  and  family  in  York,  ME,  where  she 
celebrated  her  sister-in-law's  sixtieth 
birthday  with  all  of  her  six  nieces.  Gay  is 
enjoying  playing  golf,  taking  cooking 
classes,  reading  and  playing  bridge  now 
that  she  is  retired.  •  I  enjoyed  an  awesome 
twelve-day  safari  in  Kenya  in  August.  More 


on  that  in  the  next  column.  I  was  also  at 
Beaver  Stadium  to  witness  the  BC  Eagles 
demoralize  Penn  State  on  September  6. 
What  a  fabulous  game!  Does  anyone  else 
attend  BC  away  games?  It's  a  great  way  to 
feel  "attached"  when  you  live  outside  of  the 
Boston  area.  Thanks  to  all  who  sent  news. 
Note  the  new  e-mail  address  for  the  next 
time!  Ciao! 


Class  Notes  Editor 

Boston  College  Alumni  House 

825  Centre  St. 

Newton,  MA  02458 

, classnotes@bc.edu 


Henry  Lyons,  busy  with  his  law  practice — 
personal  injury  and  medical  malpractice 
cases — had  a  wonderful  winter  with  his 
wife  Janet.  They  went  to  Puerto  Vallarta 
where  they  enjoyed  lots  of  sunshine,  cool 
breeze  and  walks  on  the  beach.  "It  just 
doesn't  get  any  better  than  this."  He  also 
writes  that  he  is  having  fun  with  his 
grandchildren  and  looking  forward  to  the 
holidays  in  California  and  Italy. 


Catherine  Beyer  Hurst 

49  Lincoln  St. 

Cambridge,  MA  02141 

cbhurst@attbi.com 
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Maureen  Harnisch  Foley  is  living 
Atlanta;  her  son,  Trip,  just  graduated  from 
Notre  Dame.  Maureen  stays  in  touch  with 
her  Newton  roommate  Louise  Gerrity 
Vollertsen,  also  an  Atlantan,  and  the  moth- 
er of  20-year-old  Caroline.  Maureen  had 
her  own  business  for  many  years  and  now 
stays  busy  with  AASH  activities.  •  Joan 
Candee  Collins  and  her  partner,  Wally 
Rentsch,  moved  to  California  a  year  ago  to 
be  closer  to  Joan's  family — she  has  three 
children  in  the  San  Francisco  area,  and  her 
daughter  Laura  presented  Joan  with  her 
first  grandchild  in  May.  Joan's  other 
daughter,  Kathleen,  taking  a  sabbatical 
after  five  years  of  teaching  third  grade, 
helped  Joan  empty  out  the  New  Jersey 
house  and  then  accompanied  her  on  the 
drive  west — a  great  experience  for  both  of 
them.  Joan  and  Wally  rented  in  Larkspur 
for  the  first  six  months  and  recently  moved 
into  a  home  in  Novato.  Joan's  dad,  Ned 
Collins,  passed  away  during  the  summer, 
surrounded  by  the  San  Francisco — area 
clan.  •  Beth  Gundlach  Williams  recently 
celebrated  her  five-year  anniversary  of 
being  cancer-free!  •  Martha  Roughan, 
RSCJ,  moved  to  Chicago  in  August  to  take 
on  the  job  of  principal  of  Josephinum.  The 
school  was  founded  in  1890  by  the  Sisters 
of  Christian  Charity  and  is  currently 
sponsored  by  that  order  and  by  the 
Religious  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  Josephinum 
is  governed  by  a  lay  board  of  directors  and 
serves  African  American  and  Latina 
middle  and  high  school  girls.  Martha 
writes,  "life  has  been  a  bit  busy  as  the  new 
school  year  begins.  I  do  love  it,  however. 
Every  day  there  is  a  new  surprise!  First  day, 
two  of  the  ovens  broke  down,  so  I  ended  up 
helping  to  cook  burgers  on  the  grill. 
Always  wondered  what  it  was  like  to  be  a 
short-order  cook!  Now  I  know  it's  hot  and 
greasy.  The  good  news  however,  is  that  I 


was  working  side  by  side  with  one  of  our 
moms,  who  was  working  off  tuition.  She 
was  explaining  how  she  had  one  daughter 
who  graduated  in  2003,  another  who  is  a 
senior  this  year,  and  a  third  who  begins 
ninth  grade  this  year,  but  she  is  not  able  to 
afford  any  additional  tuition.  So  our 
'disaster'  turned  into  good  news  because 
the  youngest  will  now  come  to  the  high 
school.  I  think  I  just  need  to  get  used  to 
God  writing  with  lines  that  are  a  little  more 
crooked  than  I  have  experienced  in  the 
past!"  •  Pat  Ryan  Grace  has  taken  a  job 
conducting  interviews  and  writing 
articles  for  the  Manhasset  Press,  her 
local  newspaper. 


Charles  and  Mary-Anne  Benedict 

84  Rockland  Place 

Newton  Upper  Falls,  MA  02464 

chasb.enedict@aol.com 


A  name  we  all  know  well  has  done  it  again! 
The  BC  Club  of  New  York,  at  its  eighth 
annual  New  York  Sports  Night  (held  at  the 
Yale  Club,  NYC),  awarded  the 
annual  William  J.  Flynn  Award  of 
Excellence  to  our  own  Jerry  York,  M.Ed. 
'70.  Jerry  was  joined  by  his  wife,  Bonnie, 
and  his  daughter  Laura  at  the  dinner.  The 
award  is  well  deserved,  and  we  hear  from 
reliable  sources  that  this  year's  hockey 
team/season  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  best 
in  BC's  history.  •  We  mentioned  that  Marty 
Ridge  has  finished  his  term  on  the  BC 
alumni  board  of  directors.  What  we  didn't 
mention  was  that  Marty  is  president  of  the 
BC  Club  of  Phoenix.  •  Sorry  to  hear  of  the 
passing  of  Leon  Bien  ('66)  and  John 
Canniff  ('68).  Both  were  good  friends  and 
former  officers  of  the  Gold  Key  Society. 
•  Looking  forward  to  seeing  many  of  you 
BC  hockey  fans  at  the  class's  annual  BC 
hockey  game/dinner  event  in  January 
2004.  The  class  is  also  hoping  to  arrange  a 
dinner/theater  event  at  BC's  Robsham 
Theatre  in  the  late  winter  or  early  spring 
2004.  If  you  are  interested  in  attending 
such  an  event,  please  let  us  know  via  the 
e-mail  address  immediately  above. 
Thanks,  it  helps  in  the  planning!  Write, 
phone  or  e-mail  soon! 


M.  Adrienne  Tarr  Free 

3627  Great  Laurel  Lane 

Fairfax,  VA  2203^ 

703-709-08,96 

redfree@earthlink.net 
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Summer  2003  was  busy  for  many  of  us: 
Marilyn  Fu  Harpster  played  the  role  of 
mother  of  the  groom  over  the  July  Fourth 
weekend  near  Waukegan,  IL,  where  her 
son  T.  J.  married  Beth  Harrington.  They 
met  as  undergraduates  at  the  University  of 
Dayton  and  now  are  earning  advanced 
degrees  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  The 
"rehearsal  dinner"  was  a  picnic  for  over 
100  family  and  friends  with  food  and 
sports,  capped  by  T.  J.'s  wedding  gift  to  his 
bride:  special  fireworks  displays  merged 
with  the  traditional  show  for  the  city  of 
Zion,  IL.  (Fireworks  are  Beth's  favorite!) 
Wedding  and  reception  were  held  on 
Saturday,  a  family  brunch  on  Sunday. 
Marilyn's   sister   Evelyn   ('62)   and  her 
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husband,  Laurence,  as  well  as  other  sisters 
and  brothers-in-law  and  her  parents  (ages 
84  and  90)  also  attended.  The  newlyweds 
enjoy  the  outdoors  as  much  as  Marilyn  and 
Joe  do,  so  they  went  camping  in  Hawaii  for 
their  honeymoon.  •  In  May,  Nancy  Bray 
Bottomley  joined  her  sons  and  their  back- 
packing team  in  Peru  to  trek  for  three 
weeks,  including  a  visit  to  Machu 
Picchu.  She  may  have  been  the  oldest 
member  on  the  team  by  over  twenty  years, 
but  she  thoroughly  enjoyed  herself.  In 
June,  she  spent  a  week  in  St.  Petersburg 
for  the  three-hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  city,  ten  days  at  her  home 
in  the  U.K.,  then  off  to  her  home  in 
Vermont  for  two  weeks.  But  she  says  she 
still  works  full  time,  volunteering  with 
Habitat  for  Humanity  in  Georgia.  Her 
maxim:  "Have  laptop,  will  travel!"  •  School 
bells  rang  in  late  August;  were  the  teachers 
ready?  Faith  Brouillard  Hughes  only  made 
it  by  the  skin  of  her  teeth.  She  spent  much 
of  the  month  on  a  two-week  tour  of  the 
Black  Sea,  followed  by  a  week  visiting 
Istanbul  and  meeting  with  the  Turkish  side 
of  her  family.  With  so  much  to  see,  it  is  no 
wonder  she  likes  traveling  through  the 
region.  Earlier  in  the  summer,  she  had 
seen  Anne  Caswell  Prior  at  a  playhouse  on 
the  Cape.  Anne  said  she  retired  from 
teaching  at  the  end  of  2002;  no  report  on 
what  is  piquing  her  interest  these  days. 
Likewise,  Anne  had  seen  Peggy  Dinneen 
Berry  at  a  party,  but  no  report  on  what  the 
latter  is  doing  either.  (What's  up,  Anne  and 
Peggy?)  •  Renee  Ermatinger  DeRosiers 
welcomed  her  eldest  daughter  back  to 
Boston  after  being  away  for  two  years 
earning  her  master's  in  finance  at  the 
London  Business  School.  Renee  also  is 
starting  the  college  search  with  her 
youngest  daughter.  •  A  change  in  television 
occurred  in  the  Boston  area  this  fall.  After 
twenty-five  years,  Paula  Lyons  hung  up  her 
consumer-reporter  shoes  to  start  a  public 
speaking  and  consulting  business.  First 
came  a  trip  to  Italy  and  participation  in  a 
writers'  workshop  on  Martha's  Vineyard, 
though.  •  'Tis  all  for  now.  There  is  the  start 
of  some  news  for  next  time,  however,  and 
holiday  greetings  —  with  more  news  — 
are  welcome  at  any  of  the  addresses  above. 
May  you  all  have  a  wonderful  start  to  yet 
another  year! 


Judith  Anderson  Day 

The  Brentwood  323 

11500  San  Vicente  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles,  CA  90049 

JnJDay@aol.com 


Greetings,  classmates!  The  BC  '68  mailbag 
has  been  empty  for  months,  which  is 
frustrating  and  disappointing  for  all  of  us. 
Please  click  on  your  computers  and  drop 
us  a  line.  I  know  that  at  this  stage  of  our 
lives  we  have  lots  of  happy  happenings, 
and  fellow  classmates  would  love  to  share 
your  joy.  •  Tom  Warwick  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  San  Diego  County  Bar 
Association  for  the  2004  term.  He 
previously  served  as  president  of 
Consumer  Attorneys  of  San  Diego  and  as 
vice  president  on  the  board  of  governors  of 


the  State  Bar  of  California.  Tom  received 
his  J.D.  at  the  University  of  San  Diego 
School  of  Law.  •  Bob  Santoro  of  State 
College,  PA,  has  been  named  a  fellow  of 
ASME  International  (the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers).  Bob  received  a 
doctoral  degree  in  physics  from  BC  and  is 
the  George  L.  Guillet  Professor  of 
Engineering  at  Penn  State.  •  Classmates 
who  attended  our  fun-filled  thirty- 
fifth  reunion  weekend  in  May  enjoyed 
hearty  laughter  and  renewed  treasured 
friendships.  Sincere  thanks  to  Emily 
(DeSimone)  Mahony  and  her  committee 
for  making  it  all  possible!  I  was  unable  to 
attend  for  the  most  joyful  of  reasons. 
At  that  time,  Jim  and  I  were  baby- 
sitting for  our  three-year-old  grand- 
daughter Catherine  for  a  month  while  her 
parents  were  in  Hunan,  China,  adopting 
our  beautiful  and  gentle  newest  grand- 
daughter, Gabrielle  FuXi  Day.  Our 
smiling  cutie  pie  is  a  lovely  addition  to 
the  happy  days.  Gabrielle  celebrated  her 
first  birthday  on  August  5  in  Dallas  and 
brings  the  Day  family  grandbaby  count 
to  four.  •  Jan  (Zinno)  Allen,  Kathy 
(Dalton)  Nannicelli  and  Nancy  Healy 
would  be  interested  in  discussing 
additional  ideas  for  classmates  who 
were  unable  to  attend  our  reunion  because 
of  schedule  conflicts.  If  you  are 
interested  in  getting  together,  please  e-mail 
Jan  at  either  JAllen@crownrelo.com  or 
JZAllen@adelphia.net.  •  Heartiest  con- 
gratulations to  Kip  Doran  of  Colorado  on 
his  election  as  vice  president/president- 
elect of  the  Boston  College  Alumni 
Association  National  Board  of  Directors. 
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Kathleen  Hastings  Miller 

8  Brookline  Rd. 

Scarsdale,  NY  10583 

fivemill@msn.com 


Finally,  sunny  skies  and  crisp,  fall 
temperatures!  My  energy  level  is  back  on 
track  after  a  listless,  damp  summer  ...  hope 
all  is  well  with  you.  •  Hats  off  to  Denise 
Corsa  Rehder,  who  is  participating  in  the 
Avon  Walk  for  Breast  Cancer  in  NYC  this 
fall.  She  will  walk  a  marathon,  or  a 
marathon  and  a  half,  over  a  two-day  period, 
pitching  her  own  tent  on  Randall's  Island 
overnight.  •  Jean  Mollicone  is  still  climbing 
mountains;  Pikes  Peak  in  Colorado  is  her 
latest  adventure.  •  Pat  Mannion  Sugrue 
and  her  husband,  Tom,  took  a 
cross-country  trip  by  train  last  May  and 
highly  recommend  it.  •  If  you  suffer  aches 
and  pains  after  your  workout  or  travel, 
Maura  Jane  Curtis  Griffin  and  her  hus- 
band, Dennis,  might  be  the  people  to  con- 
tact. Maura  and  Dennis  are  independent 
wellness  consultants,  specializing  in  mag- 
net therapy.  (Uh,  Maura,  do  they  make 
complete  body  suits?)  If  all  else  fails,  call 
Susie  Derry  Hughes,  who  works  with  the 
elderly.  She  might  have  some  good 
referrals.  •  There  were  so  many  wonderful 
classmates  at  our  reunion  with  whom  I  did 
not  have  a  chance  to  really  talk.  It  was 
great,   however,   to   see   Joyce   Southard 


Finnegan  and  her  husband,  Dick,  out  and 
about,  and  I  hear  wedding  bells  are  ringing 
for  Christine  Brugere  White.  I  would  love 
to  hear  from  Lucy  Winters  Sherman,  Leslie 
Talbot,  Maureen  Hopkins  Emerson,  Pam 
Maine  Cavanagh,  Marie  Manahan 
Hennessy,  Margo  Rodgers,  Susan  Regine 
DeSaulnier,  Regina  Hughes,  Louise 
Demers  Noble,  Kathy  Condon  Turner, 
Mary  Sanford  Neale,  Anne  Dolan  and 
Marge  Smith — all  of  whom  were  at  the 
reunion  cocktail  party.  If  I  missed 
someone,  let  me  know.  Until  next  time  ... 


James  R.  Littleton 

39  Dale  St. 

Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02467 

jrlneag@aol.com 
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Mary  Cabel  Costello 

4507  Swan  Lake  Drive 

Copley,  OH  44321 

330-666-6170 

mgc1029@aol.com 
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Greetings!  I'm  here  to  get  you  excited 
about  our  thirty-fifth  reunion  next  June 
4-6.  Details  will  follow  shortly.  •  Mary  Ann 
Grimberg  Rooney  reports  that  she  lives 
down  the  street  from  what  she  says  will 
always  be  Newton  College.  She  and  Ed 
('68)  have  been  married  for  thirty-four 
years.  She  is  a  CPA  in  practice  for  herself, 
working  mostly  in  the  venture  capital  area. 
Being  a  CPA  allowed  her  great  flexibility 
when  parenting  her  children.  Ted,  32,  is  an 
assistant  professor  at  Wentworth  Institute 
of  Technology  in  Boston.  Brian,  30,  is  a 
high  school  teacher  and  soccer  coach  at 
Newton  North.  His  two  children,  Mattie 
and  Kate,  do  a  great  job  of  entertaining  the 
family.  Tim,  22,  recently  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Michigan.  Maybe  he  met 
Paula  Fisher  Paterson's  sons  there. 
•  Esther  Fitzgerald  Schnurnberger  updates 
us.  Her  husband,  Howard,  continues  to 
make  his  fine  cabinetry.  Her  son  Ed,  14,  is 
in  the  tenth  grade  at  the  Oakwood  Friends 
School  in  Poughkeepsie,  NY.  She  says  he  is 
very  political,  has  long  dark  curly  hair,  likes 
to  wear  his  dad's  old  jeans  and  recently 
asked  for  a  pair  of  Birkenstocks.  She  feels 
she  is  reliving  the  '60s  right  there  in 
Woodstock.  Esther  happily  reports  her 
younger  son  is  now  fully  mainstreamed 
with  an  aide  in  a  public-school  fifth  grade. 
She  works  three  days  a  week  in  the 
Woodstock  Day  School  library,  where  she 
does  some  teaching  and  lots  of  book 
processing  and  cataloging  the 
"old-fashioned  way."  To  defend  against 
Alzheimer's  she's  taking  an  intensive 
Spanish  conversation  class.  When  Esther 
needs  that  museum  fix,  she  darts  off  to 
New  York  City.  •  Another  postcard  arrived 
from  St.  Petersburg,  Russia.  Just  before 
her  move  to  Arizona,  Sue  Davies  Maurer 
and  her  husband,  Bob,  took  a  two-week 
cruise  of  Scandinavia  and  Russia.  They're 
all  settled  now  in  Green  Valley,  AZ, 
awaiting  the  completion  of  their 
retirement  home  in  Tubac.  We're  coming 
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out  there,  Sue!  •  My  mention  of  Sue  in  a 
past  issue  prompted  fellow  Arizonian 
Marge  McGah  Scanlon  to  write  an  e-mail. 
Actually,  she  thought  my  letter  with 
accompanying  return-addressed  postcard 
was  a  brilliant  way  to  inspire  guilt  in  a 
good  Catholic  girl!  She  claims  she  is 
fighting  off  the  increasing  close 
relationships  with  a  number  of  doctors, 
her  hairdresser  and  her  fitness  center. 
(Can't  you  just  hear  her  talking?)  She's  just 
finished  year  thirty  of  teaching  and  is  now 
having  a  blast  as  an  elementary-level  math 
coach  at  her  underperforming  school. 
Margie  and  her  husband,  David,  still  love 
Arizona  despite  115-degree  weather  in  the 
summer.  David  continues  to  practice  law 
and  is  now  learning  to  play  the  violin.  The 
first  year  was  tough,  but  now  he  plays 
actual  music  and  performs  at  recitals. 
Their  daughter,  Amy,  is  an  environmental 
toxicologist  and  an  interpretative  naturalist 
(that  means  volunteer)  at  the  Seattle 
Aquarium  and  a  peacekeeper.  She's  been 
tear-gassed  twice.  (Now  that's  the  '60s, 
too.)  Peter,  their  son,  is  a  photo  journalist 
for  six  months  of  the  year  and  a  vagabond 
for  the  other  six.  He  recently  sailed  from 
Panama  to  Hiva  Oa  on  a  thirty-foot  sailboat 
and  then  to  Tahiti  on  the  deck  of  a  cargo 
ship,  where,  at  the  time  of  Margie's  letter, 
he  was  awaiting  his  next  boat.  He  is 
making  sure  his  parents  improve  their 
geography  skills.  (I  had  to  look  up  Hiva  Oa. 
It's  in  the  Marquesas  Islands,  in  the  South 
Pacific.  The  painter  Gauguin  was  inspired 
by  these  islands.)  Margie  welcomes  fellow 
classmates  to  Phoenix  anytime.  •  Ann 
"Candy"  Sullivan  Olson  responded  to  my 
letter,  too.  She  and  her  husband,  John,  are 
celebrating  their  thitieth  year  of  marriage. 
John  graduated  from  Harvard  and  BC  Law. 
He  specializes  in  complex  corporate 
bankruptcy  in  Tampa,  FL.  They  have  two 
daughters.  Elizabeth  graduated  last  year 
from  the  University  of  Delaware  and 
recently  married  Derek  Jaskowiak,  a  Naval 
Academy  graduate.  Their  younger 
daughter,  Katherine,  is  a  sophomore  at 
Harvard,  following  in  her  father's  footsteps 
both  as  a  student  and  as  a  member  of  the 
marching  band.  Candy  is  in  her  ninth  year 
of  service  with  the  Hillsborough  County 
School  Board,  which  governs  the  tenth- 
largest  school  district  in  the  country.  It  has 
almost  as  many  square  miles  as  Rhode 
Island.  As  a  result,  "accountability"  is  their 
greatest  challenge,  along  with  galloping 
growth  (4,000-5,000  new  students  a  year) 
amid  an  interesting  financial  structure. 
She  and  her  board  are  proud  of  the  quality 
of  education  provided — sending  students 
to  the  best  colleges  in  the  state  and  nation. 
•  Jane  Ackerman  Poklemba  responded  via 
e-mail.  She's  lived  in  Albany,  NY,  for  the 
last  twenty-five  years  (though  she  still 
misses  NYC).  After  teaching  for  six  years, 
she  became  an  administrator  and  is  cur- 
rently serving  as  principal  of  the  largest 
elementary  school  in  Schenectady.  (She 
and  Kathy  Hartnagle  Halayko  can  share 
principal  notes.)  Jane  reports  that  most 
days  she  manages  the  challenge  of  urban 
education  fairly  well,  but  it  isn't  easy.  Her 


daughter,  Jill,  graduated  in  '99  from 
William  and  Mary.  Peggy  Hanratty  and 
Laura  Sperazi  both  attended  her  gradua- 
tion party.  Jill  currently  works  in  the  New 
York  State  Assembly  and  plans  to  enroll  in 
Rockefeller  College  to  pursue  a  graduate 
degree  in  public  policy.  Ten  years  ago,  Jane 
remarried.  She  and  Michael  Dutkowsky,  a 
former  educator  turned  lawyer,  are  looking 
forward  to  the  golden  years!  When  do  they 
start,  she  asks?  See  you  all  at  the  reunion 
so  we  can  catch  up  even  more. 


Norman  C.  Cavallaro 

c/o  North  Cove  Outfitters 

75  Main  St. 

Old  Saybrook,  CT  06475 


Fran  Dubrowski 

3215  Klingle  Rd.,  N.W. 

Washington,  DC  20008 

dubrowski@aol.com 
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Decked  out  in  a  khaki  "Roland  Headley- 
type"  vest,  Sally  Schildt  Piepmeier  writes 
from  her  desk  as  a  UN  public  affairs  officer 
reestablishing  the  Iraqi  food  distribution 
system:  "My  turf  is  the  Midwest  USA,  not 
frontline  Iraq  or  Liberia,  but  I  have  been 
working  for  the  UN  World  Food 
Programme  ...  for  three  years....  I've  been 
on  site  in  Kosovo,  Macedonia,  Ethiopia  and 
Nicaragua."  From  other  humanitarian 
organizations,  Sally  heard  that  "Darcy  Fay 
may  be  in  Tanzania  ...  working  'on  ground' 
with  a  similar  ...  organization."  (Several 
classmates  expressed  interest  in  Darcy's 
whereabouts,  so  news  of  her  would  be 
appreciated.)  Sally's  job  involves  media 
briefings  and  advocacy,  "but  I  also  still 
have  an  art  studio  at  Noyes  Cultural  Arts 
Center,  in  which  I've  pushed  the  paintings 
and  sculpture  [and  some  fiction  writing]  to 
one  side  to  make  room  for  a  small  office 
for  university  interns  ...  I  can  remember  us 
as  art  students  in  the  wake  of  Kent  State 
making  decisions  to  put  'art'  on  hold  and 
use  ...  problem-solving  skills  [to]  'rescript'  a 
better  world.  I  do  have  some  paintings  and 
a  short  story  in  progress  of  the  women  of  a 
community  in  Nicaragua  that  built  its  own 
school — but  I  also  helped  arrange  a 
donation  of  seed  to  that  community  so  the 
families  could  get  back  on  their  feet  after 
two  years  of  drought.  So,  even  if  the  story 
and  paintings  aren't  finished,  the  crop  did 
grow  in  enough  abundance  that  seed  from 
it  was  shared  with  surrounding 
communities  for  the  next  year — a 
21st-century  extension  of  'performance  art' 
maybe!"  Sally's  stepdaughter,  Sarah, 
graduated  from  NYU  law  school  and 
moved  to  San  Francisco;  her  son,  Nick, 
studies  at  Yale.  Her  sister,  Connie,  died  of 
cancer  in  2001,  "healthy  and  oblivious  to 
disease  up  until  the  three  months  before 
her  death,  and  hilarious  as  ever  all 
through.  I  still  think  fondly  of  Mary  Pat 
Leece  and  Sister  Putnam.  My  sister  is  in 
good  company!"  •  Sally  frequently  talks 
with  her  Newton  roommate  Sheila 
Crowley  Sullivan,  who  lives  in  New 
Canaan,  CT,  with  her  husband,  Dan, 
and    two    sons,    Daniel,    18,    attending 


Swarthmore,  and  John,  12,  in  sixth  grade. 
Sheila  works  with  preschool  children,  is 
getting  a  master's  degree  in  education, 
and  still  visits  Narragansett  with  family 
every  summer.  •  Sally  welcomes  visitors  to 
Chicago:  "I  am  always  delighted  to  read 
about  our  class,  and  smiled  broadly  to 
learn  [in  recent  newsnotes]  of  Shorts 
making  calzone  for  Patty  Bruni  Keefe  and 
to  hear  mention  of  Laurie  Gallagher  and 
Norman  Laliberte  ...  and  the  Chamberlains 
(Nancie  Sullivan  and  Miceal).  [I]  hold  them 
all  fondly  in  my  thoughts  along  with  Darcy 
Fay  and  Claire  Cuddy  ...  Mimi  Dickey, 
Elaine  Burch,  my  first  Newton  roommate, 
Meg  Finn,  or  the  DC-McGovern  campaign 
gang,  including  Kathy  Foley,  Anne  Impink 
and...."  •  I'm  running  out  of  space  to 
include  the  many  friends  Sally  mentions, 
so  I'll  simply  add  her  closing  thought:  "I 
hope  all  Newton  '70s  are  well  and  happy — 
and  send  my  love!" 


Robert  F.  Maguire 

46  Plain  Rd. 

Wayland,  MA  01778 

1fm71@bc.edu 


Brian  Shaughnessy  and  Barbara  are  grand- 
parents for  the  second  time,  courtesy  of 
their  daughter  Barbara,  as  new  arrival 
Benjamin  joins  brother  Sam.  Aunt 
Elizabeth  and  uncles  Liam  and  Patrick  are 
doing  great.  •  Thomas  W.  Burke  attended 
the  "kick-off"  of  the  BC  Club  of  Charlotte 
and  found  it  both  fun  and  informative. 
Tom  also  shared  news  of  "Ro"  Doyle,  who 
is  in  remission  from  non-Hodgkins 
lymphoma.  Ro  and  Tom  roomed  together 
at  BC  for  three  years,  and  Ro  served  as 
Tom's  best  man.  Tom  has  requested  that 
we  keep  Ro  in  our  thoughts  and  prayers. 
•  Pasquale  J.  DeVito  '72,  Ph.D.  '76,  sent 
along  a  note  to  let  us  know  that  he  has  left 
his  position  as  director  of  the  board  on 
testing  and  assessment  at  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  Washington,  DC, 
to  return  to  his  home  state  of  Connecticut. 
Pat  assumed  the  position  of  president  of 
Assessment  and  Evaluation  Concepts,  Inc., 
an  educational-consulting  venture  special- 
izing in  student  testing  and  program 
evaluation.  Pat  and  Pattie  now  live  in  Old 
Saybrook,  a  short  distance  from  their 
children,  Melissa  and  Jeff,  in  Rhode 
Island.  •  Congratulations  to  Bob  Maher, 
whose  daughter,  Allison,  graduated  with 
honors  from  BC  in  May  with  a  BS  in 
Psychology,  which  she  is  putting  to  good 
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use  in  research  at  the  Joslin  Diabetes 
Center  in  Boston.  Bob  lives  in  Sudbury  and 
is  the  director  of  sales  and  marketing  at 
Digital  Voice  Systems  in  Westford.  He  has 
spent  many  years  developing  business  in 
Asia,  particularly  China  and  Japan,  and 
would  enjoy  snaring  experiences  with 
other  classmates  who  are  facing  the  same 
challenges.  •  At  times  the  coast  of  Maine  is 
fogbound.  This  summer,  one  prolonged 
spell  stranded  many  becalmed  sailors  in 
Boothbay  Harbor.  Brian  Curry  and  Toni 
had  traveled  "down  east"  to  meet  with  fam- 
ily members  at  Carousel  Marina.  The  dock- 
ing of  an  impressive  165-foot  sloop 
attracted  many.  After  she  was  tied  up, 
Brian  approached  the  dockhand  and  asked 
if  he  lived  locally.  The  young  man  said  that 
home  was  Wayland.  Brian  stated,  "Then 
your  dad  is  Bob  Maguire,  because  you  look 
just  like  your  mom,  Annie."  Our  son  Rob 
was  more  than  surprised,  having  last  met 
Brian  at  about  age  four.  A  cell-phone  call 
from  the  dock  included  us  in  the 
surprising  reunion  in  the  fog.  You  just 
can't  tell  when  or  where  the  next  Curry 
sighting  will  be! 
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Ceorgina  M.  Pardo 

6800  S.W.  67th  St. 

South  Miami,  FL  33143 

ed.gigi@att.net 


Lawrence  C.  Edgar 

530  S.  Barrington  Ave.,  No.  no 

Los  Angeles,  CA  90049 

ledgar@earthlink.net 


I  didn't  want  to  start  my  fourth  decade  as 
class  correspondent  with  a  retraction,  but  I 
think  I  need  to  after  stating  in  the  last 
column  that  Jim  O'Toole  is  the  only  mem- 
ber of  our  class  who's  a  professor  at  BC. 
I've  been  informed  by  the  fundraiser 
extraordinaire  of  the  BC  development 
department,  Mike  Spatola,  that  I  was  far 
from  the  mark:  Bill  Keane  of  the  math 
department,  Tony  Annunziato  in  biology, 
and  Dick  Spinello  in  operations  manage- 
ment, are  all  professors  at  the  Heights,  and 
Dick  Keeley  is  the  assistant  dean  of  the 
Carroll  School  of  Management.  •  Speaking 
of  academics,  Jon  Sidoli,  who's  often  been 
mentioned  in  this  column  as  a  resident  of 
southern  California,  has  moved  to  Kansas 
to  become  a  drama  instructor  at  Columbus 
College.  •  Another  career  changer  is  Frank 
Buckley,  who's  retired  from  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  after  more  than  thirty  years  to 
become  a  program  analyst  in  the 
Transportation  Security  Administration, 
Office  of  Maritime  and  Land  Security  in 
Washington,  DC.  Frank's  son  Sean  ('02)  is 
a  Ph.D.  candidate  at  the  University  of 
Virginia.  •  There  are  many  other  parents  of 
outstanding  students  in  our  class,  among 
whom  is  Francis  Gormley  of  Rockville, 
MD,  whose  sons  have  already  graduated 
from  UPenn,  Lehigh  and  Maryland. 
Another  son  is  a  student  at  Maryland,  and 
still  another  attends  Georgetown  Prep. 
•  I'll  finish  with  some  news  that  won't 
make  you  feel  any  younger:  George  Davis 
reports  that  his  son,  who's  an  attorney,  is 
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ten  years  out  of  college.  George  is  an 
actuarial  consultant  in  Boston  and  a 
resident  of  Manchester.  •  As  usual,  please 
let  me  hear  from  you. 


Nancy  Brouillard  McKenzie 
7526  Sebago  Rd. 
Bethesda,  MD  20817-4840 
NEWTON    nancy.brouillard.mckenzie@bc.edu 


In  August,  we  lost  a  Newton  treasure  and 
legend  with  the  passing  of  Boleslaw 
Wysocki  at  age  91.  Who  can  forget  Dr. 
Wysocki,  who  always  had  a  kind  word  for 
everyone?  Perhaps  one  of  his  kindest 
expressions  was  "to  share  is  noble," 
something  he  practiced  while  he  was 
interned  in  a  concentration  camp  in  Spain 
in  World  War  II.  •  Immediately  upon 
receipt  of  the  last  issue,  numerous  e-mails 
and  telephone  calls  asked  about  Elizabeth 
White,  RSCJ.  Perhaps  looking  for  Sister 
White  will  overtake  Where's  Waldo. 
Adrienne  Williams,  who  is  the  director  for 
the  North  Atlantic  Region  of  the  Child 
Welfare  League  of  America,  called  first. 
Adrienne  shared  that  she  made  a  skirt  and 
vest  for  Sister  White  from  her  old  habit. 
•  The  spirit  of  our  last  spring  tea  for 
Washington-area  alumnae  has  Barbara 
Anne  Cagney  thinking  about  visiting  here 
next  spring.  Anyone  is  welcome  to  come. 
Watch  the  Boston  College  Alumni  Web  site 
for  information.  Barbara  Anne  is  teaching 
second  grade  at  Stuart  Country  Day  School 
in  Princeton,  NJ.  •  In  July,  Kathy  Hickey 
Coakley  Barry  treated  me  to  a  personal  tour 
of  the  International  Spy  Museum  in 
Washington,  DC.  This  is  a  must  for 
everyone  to  visit.  •  Claire  Kondolf,  RSCJ, 
our  former  treasurer  at  Newton,  has  joined 
Meg  Canty,  RSCJ,  in  enhancing  the  lives  of 
our  beloved  RSCJs  at  the  Kenwood  Health 
and  Life  Center  in  Albany.  A  major  part  of 
their  work  will  be  evaluating  and  updating 
current  facilities  and  planning.  To  keep 


abreast  of  what  is  happening,  go  to 
www.rscj.org  for  the  link  to  the  Kenwood 
Health  and  Life  Center.  Sister  Kondolf  also 
mentioned  that  Martha  Roughan,  RSCJ,  is 
the  principal  of  the  Josephinum,  which 
serves  inner-city  pupils  in  Chicago.  While 
in  Saint  Louis  for  the  Associated  Alumnae 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  national  conference, 
Sister  Canty  talked  with  Maureen 
Halloran,  RSCJ,  and  others  about  our 
spirited  spring  tea  for  Washington-area 
alumnae.  •  Shelley  Noone  Connolly  and 
Mike  proudly  announce  that  Meghan  is  a 
member  of  the  incoming  class  of  2007  at 
Boston  College.  •  Margie  Molidor  Dooley 
and  Joe  report  that  Brian  is  now  a 
sophomore  at  Villanova,  where  he  is  active 
in  student  theater.  Jeffrey  will  be  a  junior  at 
Bishop  O'Connell  High  School,  where  he 
is  on  the  varsity  track  team.  Margie  also 
reports  that  Ellen  Broderick  Grover  was 
going  to  visit  DC  with  her  daughter  Mariah 
and  mother  last  February,  but  our  blizzard 
prevented  their  trip.  Her  daughter  was 
particularly  looking  forward  to  visiting  the 
International  Spy  Museum.  •  Meg  Barres 
Alonso  and  Mario  sold  their  home  and  are 
awaiting  construction  of  their  new  home 
in  the  fifty-five-plus  community  in  Blue 
Bell,  PA.  •  Monica  Menghi  Bowen  and  Bill 
are  living  in  Martinsburg,  WV,  where  Bill 
is  the  program  manager  at  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  Operations  Systems  Center.  Their 
three  sons  have  all  graduated  from  college, 
two  are  married  and  they  are  the  proud 
grandparents  to  one  grandson.  Monica  and 
Bill  have  purchased  a  local  business, 
Bunker  Hill  Antiques  Associates.  It  is  a 
35,000-square-foot  building  that  is  a 
restored  nineteenth-century  wool  mill.  It  is 
a  multidealer  facility,  and  they  feature  a 
variety  of  antiques  and  collectibles.  Bill 
plans  to  retire  soon  and  work  there  full 
time.  In  the  meantime,  Monica  is  holding 
things  together  during  the  week,  and  they 
both  work  there  on  weekends.  •  Last  May, 
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Joe,  Gabrielle  and  I  proudly  shared  in  the 
joys  of  our  daughter  Sarah's  graduation 
with  honors  from  the  Boston  College  Arts 
&  Sciences  Honors  Program.  Sarah  is  now 
with  the  Jesuit  Volunteer  Corps  out  west. 
Finally,  Faith,  Bill,  Joan  and  I  entrusted  the 
sale  of  our  family  home  in  Belmont  to 
Brigid  O'Sullivan  Sheehan  and  Moira 
Donnelly  Gault  of  Coldwell  Banker 
Hunneman  Realty  in  Newton  Centre. 
We  only  have  praise  for  their  friendship 
and  efforts  during  a  very  tender  event  in 
our  lives. 


.    Joy  A.  Malone 

16  Lewis  St. 

Little  fells,  NY  13365 

bc73alum@yahoo.com 


Classmates,  how  are  you?  We  have  a 
couple  of  great  e-mails  filled  with  lots  of 
nice  news  from  two  classmates.  The  first  is 
from  Cathy  Loughlin  Mulrenan 
(Education),  and  this  is  what  Cathy  wrote: 
"This  is  the  first  reunion  weekend  my 
husband,  Kevin  Mulrenan  (Management), 
and  I  have  missed  since  we  graduated.  My 
younger  son,  Patrick,  graduated  from 
Fairfield  Prep  that  weekend,  and  we 
couldn't  do  both!  But  the  good  news  is  that 
Patrick  will  be  going  to  the  Carroll  School 
of  Management  in  September,  so  we  plan 
on  attending  as  many  football  games  as  we 
can  and  taflgating  beforehand.  The  best 
part  is  that  our  good  friends  from  BC  also 
have  their  daughters  starting  in  the  College 
of  Arts  &  Sciences.  My  old  roommate  (Mod 
11A)  Debby  Houle  Kanner  and  her 
husband,  David  Kanner,  will  be  sending 
their  daughter  Julie.  They  are  living  in 
Exeter,  NH,  and  fortunately  for  us  they 
have  preferred  parking  in  Shea  Field  and 
six  great  season  seats!  Also,  Bob  and  Fran 
Rush  (both  '74)  will  be  sending  their 
daughter  Katie.  The  Rushes  live  in  Dover, 
so  we  always  have  excellent  accommoda- 
tions! The  six  of  us  are  going  on  an  "empty 
nesters"  Mediterranean  cruise  in 
September  to  celebrate!  I  would  be 
interested  in  hearing  which  other  fellow 
classmates  have  children  in  the  class  of 
2007!  We  are  still  living  in  Southport,  CT, 
and  we  just  celebrated  our  twenty-eighth 
wedding  anniversary  on  June  21  (went  to  a 
Dead  concert).  Our  oldest  son,  Sean,  will 
be  a  senior  at  Williams  in  the  fall.  He  spent 
his  junior  year  at  Oxford  University.  I  am 
in  my  twenty-fifth  year  of  selling  real 
estate,  and  Kevin  is  still  in  the  insurance 
business.  We  see  some  fellow  classmates 
like  David  Lyons,  an  accountant  in 
Ridgefield,  CT,  and  Connor  Ryan,  who 
lives  in  Fairfield,  CT.  We  get  Christmas 
cards  and  notes  from  another  modular 
mate,  Joanne  Soja,  who  lives  in  Manhattan; 
John  Murphy  from  Chicago;  Chris  Walsh 
from  California;  Ginny  Lepori  Dolan  and 
her  husband,  Larry  ('72),  who  live  in 
Maryland;  and  Ned  and  Peggy  Gillis 
Guillet  (did  you  know  that  I  originally  fixed 
them  up?),  who  live  in  Needham.  Everyone 
seems  to  be  doing  well,  and  I  would  love  to 
hear  from  anyone  else  at  my  e-mail 
address,  which  is  CathyM529@aol.com." 
Cathy,  thanks  for  a  very  upbeat  and  happy 
e-mail!  •  Classmates,  the  other  e-mail  that 
we  received  is  from  Rod  Milligan.  Here  is 


what  Rod  wrote:  "In  June,  I  departed  the 
corporate  world  and  purchased  a 
successful  small  business  in  Bloomfield, 
CT.  Flexo  Label  Solutions,  LLC,  is  a 
manufacturer  of  custom  pressure-sensitive 
labels.  Our  client  list  includes  local, 
regional  and  national  businesses, 
including  pharmaceutical,  food  and 
beverage,  school  systems,  financial 
institutions,  and  numerous  retailers  and 
service  providers.  On  the  personal  side,  I 
currently  have  two  children  with  BC 
connections.  Kimberly  is  a  2002 
University  of  Scranton  graduate,  now  in 
her  second  and  final  year  of  grad  school  at 
the  Lynch  Graduate  School  of  Education. 
She  participates  in  the  Urban  Catholic 
Teacher  Corps  program  and  teaches  in 
Roxbury.  Daniel  will  be  entering  BC  as  a 
sophomore  transfer  student  in  September 
'03.  My  oldest  son,  Jeffrey,  is  a  2000  grad- 
uate of  Assumption  College  and  working 
at  Mass  Financial  Services  in  Boston.  My 
wife,  Barbara,  is  a  Regis  College  graduate, 
teaching  in  the  Avon,  CT  (our  hometown), 
public  school  system  and  working  as  a 
marketing  agent  for  our  business  when 
school  is  not  in  session.  Well,  that's  it  for 
now.  Hope  to  hear  from  fellow  alumni 
soon."  Thanks,  Rod,  for  taking  the  time  to 
write  to  your  BC  classmates.  Classmates, 
be  sure  to  e-mail  with  your  news  as  soon 
as  you  receive  this  issue  of  Boston 
College  Magazine  in  order  to  meet  the 
next  publishing  deadline.  Your  classmates 
enjoy  hearing  about  you,  your  children, 
your  grandchildren,  your  family  and 
friends.  Thanks  again  to  Rod  and 
Cathy  for  their  e-mails.  Take  care,  and 
happy  holidays. 


NEWTON 


Nancy  Warburton  Desisto 
P.O.  Box  142 

West  Booth  bay  Harbor,  ME  04575 
ndesisto@clinic.net 


Patricia  McNabb  Evans 

35  Stratton  Lane 

Foxboro,  MA  02035 

pae74bc@aol.com 
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Hi,  everyone!  I  hope  you  are  well  and  have 
marked  the  first  weekend  in  June  for  our 
reunion;  plans  are  underway  for  a  wonderful 
time!  Our  class  had  a  great  response  to  the 
pregame  FanFest  event  on  September  20. 
(Everyone  looks  much  too  young  to  have 
graduated  nearly  thirty  years  ago!) 
•  Congratulations  to  Julianne  Malveaux, 
who  addressed  the  graduates  of 
Marygrove  College  at  the  ninety-third 
annual  commencement  exercises. 
Julianne  earned  her  master's  degree  at  BC 
in  1975  and  then  went  on  to  MIT  to  earn  a 
Ph.D.  in  economics  in  1980.  She  is 
president  and  CEO  of  her  production 
company,  Last  Word  Publications,  Inc.,  of 
Washington,  DC.  She  is  an  author  and 
editor  of  several  publications  •  Best  wishes 
also  go  out  to.  Ellen  O'Connell,  who  has 
been  elected  second  vice  president  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Bar  Foundation.  Ellen  is 
an  attorney  concentrating  her  practice  in 
the  representation  of  management  in  labor 


and  employment  issues  with  the  Newark 
firm  Skadden,  Arps,  Slate,  Meager  &  Flom, 
LLP.  •  Have  a  peaceful  Thanksgiving,  and 
please  e-mail  me  some  news  soon  at 
PAE74BC@aol.com.  The  next  column  is 
due  the  first  week  of  December,  and  I  look 
forward  to  hearing  from  you!  Take  care. 


NEWTON 


Beth  Docktor  Nolan 

693  Boston  Post  Rd. 

Weston,  MA  02492 
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Hellas  M.  Assad 

149  Lincoln  St. 

Norwood,  MA  02062 

781-769-9542 

hellasdamas@hotmail.com 


Season's  greetings!  What  a  great  surprise  it 
was  to  receive  news  from  Singapore. 
Steven  Rossi  recendy  reached  the  twenty- 
fifth-year  mark  in  the  U.S.  Civil  Service,  all 
with  Department  of  Defense  agencies, 
including  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force.  He 
has  been  working  since  February  2001  as  a 
contract  administrator  for  the  U.S.  Navy  in 
Singapore.  He  describes  Singapore  as 
an  ideal  place  to  live:  great  food, 
clean  with  a  lot  of  greenery  and  well 
organized.  With  English  being  the  primary 
language  of  instruction,  there  are  no 
communication  problems.  Over  the  past 
two  years,  on  three  different  occasions  he 
has  encountered  and  greeted  grads  in  their 
twenties  and  thirties  wearing  BC  shirts. 
He  is  happy  to  see  BC  pride  is  tangible 
even  if  it  is  halfway  around  the  world  from 
"the  Hub!"  •  Closer  to  home,  Christopher 
W.  Rynne  and  Suzanne  Forde  Rynne  ('77) 
live  in  Scituate.  Chris  is  an  orthopedic 
surgeon,  and  Suzanne  runs  his  office  in 
South  Weymouth.  Deirdre,  a  2001 
graduate  of  Hobart  and  William  Smith,  is  a 
graduate  student  at  Boston  College  in  the 
Irish  Studies  program.  Bridget  ('03) 
graduated  from  BC  last  spring  and 
appeared  in  the  summer  edition  of 
Boston  College  Magazine  ("Descartes  Was 
Right")..  Patrick,  the  only  "non-Eagle,"  is  a 
junior  at  Brown  University.  •  I've  loved 
sitting  with  BC  classmates  this  season  in 
Section  A,  Row  23,  starting  with  Jayne 
Saperstein  Mehne  and  her  husband,  Chris 
('74).  They  reside  in  Shrewsbury  and  are 
temporarily  "empty  nesters."  Daughter 
Julie  ('05)  is  spending  the  fall  semester 
with  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  in 
Fremantie,  Australia.  Their  son,  Jeff,  a 
Babson  College  graduate,  is  employed  by 
Fidelity  Investments.  Also  enjoying  the  BC 
football  season  in  Section  A  are  the 
Graebers  and  the  Cammaratas.  Tricia 
Jordan  and  her  husband,  Jeff  Graeber,  are 
living  in  Quincy  with  their  three  sons, 
Justin,  Ryan  and  Adam.  Justin  graduated 
in  2002  from  Skidmore  College  with  an 
English/Theatre  degree.  He  works  as  a 
freelance  reporter  for  various  newspapers 
on  the  South  Shore.  Ryan  is  a  junior  at 
Holy  Cross  majoring  in  economics.  He 
enjoys  playing  Gaelic  football  out  of  the 
Irish  Cultural  Center.  Third  son,  Adam,  is 
a  junior  at  North  Quincy  High  School, 
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where  he  is  involved  in  the  drama  club  and 
serves  as  class  president.  Jeff  practices  law 
in  Quincy  with  the  firm  Graeber,  Davis  and 
Cantwell.  Tricia  is  the  office  manager  with 
the  law  firm  Frank  and  Lebwith  in  Boston. 
•  Mary  Peters  Cammarata  and  her 
husband,  Paul  ('74) ,  live  in  Hingham  with 
their  three  children,  Matthew,  Mike  and 
Kristen.  Matthew  is  a  member  of  the  BC 
class  of  2007,  Mike  is  a  senior  at  St. 
Anselm's  College  and  Kristen  attends 
Notre  Dame  Academy  in  Hingham.  Mary 
works  with  Paul  in  his  successful  dental 
practice  in  Norwood.  •  Karen  Maguire 
Reaves  and  her  husband,  Dana,  live  in 
Lunenburg  with  their  two  sons,  Jeffrey  and 
Brian.  Karen  is  an  elementary  school 
teacher  in  Boxborough.  •  Rounding  out 
Mod  18A  is  Karen's  roommate  Judy  Rainha 
Whitney.  She  and  her  husband,  Bob,  live 
in  Winchester  with  their  three  children, 
Bob,  Jeana  and  Christopher.  Jeana  is  a 
2003  BC  grad.  •  Happy  birthday  to  all  who 
celebrated  the  big  one!  I  am  sure  we  can  all 
agree  that  turning  fifty  is  just  nifty!  Please 
share  any  celebration  stories  or  travel 
experiences  with  us  regarding  this 
milestone.  Yours  truly  went  on  a  two-week 
land  and  cruise  tour  through  beautiful  and 
majestic  Alaska,  Vancouver  and  Victoria, 
British  Columbia.  In  early  July  I  enjoyed 
chaperoning  students  on  a  wonderful 
two-day  tour  of  Spain.  We  all  look  forward 
to  hearing  from  you.  My  best  wishes  to  all 
of  you  for  a  splendid  holiday  season! 


Margaret  M.  Cap u to 

501  Kinsale  Rd. 

Timonium,  MD  21093 

410-308-1455 

m.caputo@att.net 
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How  can  it  be  that  I  write  this  a  week  after 
Labor  Day  and  you  are  reading  this 
between  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas? 
Where  did  the  year  go?  Did  you  have  fun? 
Do  you  have  any  adventures  you  want  to 
tell  us  about?  (Please!)  •  I  received  a  lovely 
e-mail  from  Francie  Anhut,  who  has  been 
busy,  busy,  busy!  Her  family — all  thirty-six 
members  of  it — threw  a  fiftieth  birthday 
party  for  her  in  Michigan  before  their 
family  reunion  in  Port  Austin.  Aileen 
Hundley  Prout  and  her  husband,  Tom, 
went  to  the  party,  and  they  had  a  great  time 
catching  up.  Aileen's  daughter  just  started 
her  senior  year  at  Michigan  State,  and  her 
son  is  a  freshman  at  Eastern  Michigan. 
(Say  hello  to  the  latest  members  of  the 
NCSH  '75  "Empty  Nesters  Club"!)  Fifty 
must  equal  career  change,  because  I  have 
another  one  to  tell  you  about:  Francie  has 
left  the  executive  offices  of  the  high-tech 
industry  to  accept  the  CEO  position  of  the 
Foundation  for  Boulder  (CO)  Valley 
Schools.  Prior  to  this,  Francie  had  been 
very  involved  with  numerous  nonprofit 
boards  in  her  spare  time  since  graduation, 
so  now  the  parents  of  Boulder's  school- 
aged  children  will  reap  the  benefits  of  that 
accrued  knowledge  and  experience. 
Congratulations,  Francie!  •  Forty  equaled 
change  for  Melanie  Byrne  Thomas  when 
she  embarked  on  her  medical  career  many 
years  ago.  She  writes  this  month  that  she 


finally  finished  ten  years  of  medical 
training  and  is  involved  in  clinical  research 
and  patient  care  in  GI  medical  oncology. 
You  read  here  last  year  that  Melanie  and 
her  family  moved  to  Houston  so  she  could 
join  the  staff  of  the  world-renowned 
University  of  Texas  M.  D.  Anderson 
Cancer  Center.  (I  visited  the  hospital's  Web 
site  tonight  and  was  so  excited  to  read 
Melanie's  name  listed  under  "Medical 
Oncologists"!)  Melanie's  husband,  Rich, 
has  his  own  home-remodeling  business. 
Their  son,  Chris,  is  a  freshman  at 
Villanova  and  daughter,  Lauren,  just 
started  high  school.  They  are  all  enjoying 
the  cultural  and  ethnic  diversity  the  Texas 
lifestyle  has  to  offer  them  after  many  years 
of  living  in  New  England.  God  bless  the 
special  work  that  you  and  your  colleagues 
are  doing,  Melanie.  •  This  concludes  the 
column,  my  dear  readers.  One  of  the  items 
on  my  list  for  Santa  this  year  is  that  I  wish 
for  many,  many  e-mails  and  letters  from 
my  classmates  so  that  I  will  have  a  column 
to  share  with  you  all  in  three  months.  Of 
much  greater  importance,  however,  is  that 
I  hope  the  2003  Christmas  season  finds 
you  and  your  families  in  good  health  and 
your  hearts  full  of  joy! 


Gerald  B.  Shea 

25  Elmore  St. 

Newton  Centre,  MA  02459 

gerbs54@hotmail.com 


On  September  nth,  BC  dedicated  a 
memorial  labyrinth  comprised  of  beautiful 
stones  to  honor  and  remember  the  22  BC 
alumni  who  died  on  that  tragic  Tuesday  in 
2001.  Among  the  memorial  plaques  are 
those  bearing  the  names  of  Danielle  A. 
Delie  and  Edward  J.  Papa.  A  large  crowd 
gathered  for  the  very  emotional  dedication 
in  a  serene  setting  behind  Bapst  Library. 
Beth  Hurley  Falzarano  and  this  writer  were 
in  attendance,  and  the  memorial  is  a  high- 
ly recommended  visit  whenever  again  on 
campus.  •  Charles  "Chuck"  Sheehan 
checked  in  with  some  remembrances  of 
good  times  in  Welch  Hall.  From  his  email, 
it  is  believed  he  works  for  the  E.P.A.  •  The 
class  committee  met  in  September  to  dis- 
cuss '76  matters,  and  the  potential  for 
some  class  events  in  the  near  future.  •  It 
must  have  been  a  busy  summer  for  all,  as 
contributions  from  classmates  were  way 
down,  so  please  make  some  time  to  save 
your  class  correspondent  from  resorting  to 
fiction!  Here's  wishing  all  a  fabulous  fall, 
and  God  bless! 


Nicholas  D.  Kydes 

8  Newtown  Terrace 

Norwalk,  CT  06851 

212-408-3813 

nkydes@cgsinc.com 


Now  that  the  hot  fun  in  the  summertime  is 
over,  get  ready  for  the  BC  Eagles'  hard- 
hitting football  season!  You  can  always 
catch  up  with  BC  football  season-ticket 
holder  Frank  Fontana  at  Alumni  Stadium. 
Frank  is  a  sales  representative  with  the 
Eagle  Leasing  Company  of  Southboro.  He 
and  his  wife,  Rosemarie,  live  in  Needham. 
They     have     five     children     and     four 


grandchildren.  Their  daughter  Vanessa  is 
in  graduate  school  at  Ohio  State,  while 
their  son  Gregory  is  a  salesman  for  an 
office-supply  company  in  Franklin.  Frank 
and  Rosemarie  will  be  heading  to  Italy  this 
October.  If  you  want  him  to  bring  you  back 
any  Italian  sausage,  e-mail  him  at 
frankef@comcast.net.  •  George  Newman 
and  Cindy  Paul  got  married  shortly  after 
graduation  and  live  in  the  Boston  area. 
George  is  president  and  founder  of  One 
Planet  Education  Network.  OPEN  is 
an  international  content  provider  of 
multidisciplinary  programs  that  spark  the 
imagination  of  students  and  enhance  the 
classroom  experience.  It  focuses  on 
multiple  technologies  to  deliver  interactive 
and  entertaining  educational  programs. 
The  company  has  developed  close  working 
relationships  with  a  number  of 
international  education  partners  such  as 
Harvard  University,  MIT,  Columbia 
University,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education,  PBS  Affiliates  and  NASA,  just 
to  name  a  few.  On  September  28,  2003, 
George  attended  a  world-class  event  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Jordan.  Educational  and 
high-level  decision  makers  from  around 
the  globe  (over  twenty  countries  were 
represented  at  the  meeting)  were  the 
guests  of  His  Majesty  Abdullah  II  of  the 
Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan.  Cindy  is 
currently  taking  some  time  off  after 
working  for  twenty-five  years  in  the 
health-benefits  consulting  field.  Cindy  was 
also  senior  partner  and  owner  in  the  firm 
O'Neill,  Finnegan  and  Jordan  in  Boston  for 
fifteen  years.  •  I  had  lunch  with  Deb 
Schiavo  in  NYC  this  past  July.  Deb  is  an 
associate  director  for  Bear  Stearns  at  383 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  NY.  I  requested 
that  she  submit  a  write-up  about  herself 
for  the  fall  publication  of  the  class  notes; 
however,  she  is  in  Colorado  on  business, 
and  I  couldn't  get  in  touch  with  her  before 
my  deadline.  Deb,  please  e-mail  me  your 
write-up  for  the  winter  publication,  okay? 
•  Remember  our  great  tweny-fifth  class 
reunion?  It's  been  a  year  and  a  half  since 
we  rocked  the  night  away!  Diego  Garcia 
captured  all  the  fun  on  his  digital 
camera  and  is  offering  CDs  of  the  pictures 
to  anyone  who  e-mails  him  at 
whizkids@northnet.org. 


Julie  Butler  Evans 

971  West  Rd. 

New  Canaan,  CT  06840 

203-966-8580 

jubutevans@aol.com 


Here  it  is  autumn  already,  and  although 
with  my  second  oldest  off  at  college  I 
technically  have  a  half-full  nest,  the  7-  and 
10-year-olds  still  keep  my  plate 
overflowing.  The  soggy  summer  went  by 
quickly,  although  one  bright  spot  for  me 
was  seeing  '78ers  Charlie  McCool, 
Kevin  McLaughlin  and  Joyce  Gallagher 
Sullivan  at  a  bash  we  held  for  my  returned- 
from-Iraq  U.S.  Marine  corporal.  Charlie 
lives  across  town  and  Kevin  around  the 
corner!  Talk  about  your  small  world. 
•  Moving  up  in  this  small  world  is  the 
previously  mentioned  Joyce,  who  was 
recently     named     vice     president     of 
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communications  at  the  American  Cancer 
Society.  She  was  promoted  from  director  of 
media  relations.  •  Also  being  recognized 
for  her  efforts  is  Nancy  Simpson-Banker, 
who,  as  vice  president  for  philanthropy  at 
Faulkner  Hospital  in  Boston,  has  been 
named  as  a  fellow  of  the  Association  for 
Healthcare  Philanthropy.  Elevation  to  the 
status  of  fellow  is  the  highest  level  of 
achievement  in  the  field  of  health  care 
philanthropy.  Nancy  is  currently  the 
secretary/treasurer  of  the  AHP  board.  She 
lives  in  Needham  with  her  husband,  Steve, 
and  the  "beautiful  Banker  boys,"  Patrick 
and  Deane.  •  And,  it's  a  boy — a  grandson 
and  first  grandchild — for  Joseph  M.  Moran 
of  Braintree.  The  newest  Joseph  is  the  son 
of  our  classmate's  son,  Joseph  P.  Moran 
('95).  •  Elizabeth  Await  had  a  showing  of 
her  landscape  oil  paintings  this  past 
summer  at  Soprafina  Gallery  in 
Somerville.  •  Becoming  a  "staple"  (ha  ha) 
of  this  column  is  Jack  Stapleton,  who 
reports  that  his  oldest  daughter,  Liz,  a 
senior  in  high  school,  has  BC  at  the  top  of 
her  list  of  colleges.  He  also  wishes  to  plant 
a  seed  with  you  all  about  a  mini-reunion  in 
April  '04  for  the  NCAA's  Frozen  Four 
Hockey  Championship,  hosted  this  year  by 
Boston's  Fleet  Center.  Jack  and  Paul 
Cronin  are  putting  a  party  together  (are 
you  surprised?)  and  would  love  to  see  as 
many  '78ers  as  possible.  Jack  says  that  BC 
has  a  terrific  chance  of  winning  this  in  '04 
and  thinks  it  would  be  fun  if  BC  played 
West  Point  in  the  final,  as  the  Point  is 
coached  by  our  classmate  Rob  Riley!  •  And 
I  think  it  would  be  fun  to  hear  from  more 
of  you — good,  bad,  or  indifferent  news. 
Maybe  more  reunion  thoughts  or 
reflections  on  hurtling  toward  the  big  5-0. 
Everything  and  anything.  My  e-mail 
address  awaits! 


Laura  Vitagliano 
78  Wareham  St. . 

,  f  Medford,  MA  02155 
781-396-2972 

PassportLaura@aol.com 
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Hi!  I'm  writing  this  column  at  summer's 
end,  awaiting  another  school  year  and 
wondering  where  the  time  goes  to.  •  You 
should  be  receiving  this  issue  in  time  for 
the  holidays,  and  reunion  preparations  are 
underway  for  the  big  twenty-fifth!  •  Joe 
Cordo  and  his  wife,  Terry  Wasiuk  Cordo, 
have  three  boys:  Stephen,  18;  Michael,  16; 
and  John,  15.  Steve  is  starting  BC  this  fall 
as  a  member  of  the  class  of  2007.  The 
Cordos  hope  Michael  and  John  are  not  far 
behind  and  are  looking  forward  to  being 
back  on  campus  for  the  twenty-fifth 
reunion  and  seeing  all  their  friends. 
•  Kevin  J.  O'Neil  was  appointed  by  Diageo, 
the  world's  leading  premium  drinks 
business,  as  president  of  the  company's 
Control  State  Hub.  •  Tom  Falkowski  has 
worked  since  graduation  as  a  consultant, 
helping  clients  in  a  number  of  areas  that 
include  business  strategy,  organizational 
design,  person  development  and 
technology-enabled  learning  for  such 
companies  as  Developmental  Dimensions 


International  and  Click  2  Learn.  He  has 
lived  in  North  America,  Australia,  and 
Europe  and  after  17  years  away  from  New 
England  has  settled  on  Cape  Cod  with  his 
wife  and  two  children.  This  last  year  he 
started  his  own  business  called  Global 
Pace,  which  helps  organizations  to 
extend  learning  beyond  organizational 
boundaries  and  to  better  connect  with  cus- 
tomers and  prospects.  He'd  love  to  catch 
up  with  his  old  BC  friends.  •  Chris  and 
Martha  (Davin)  Murphy  are  still  residing 
on  Cape  Cod  and  attended  oldest  son 
Patrick's  2003  graduation  from  BC.  He's 
glad  to  report  that  the  "mods"  are  still  alive 
and  kicking!  Their  son  Sean  will  be  attend- 
ing BC  this  year,  class  of  2007.  Daughter 
Brianna  is  a  high  school  sophomore.  He's 
curious  if  anyone  else  from  our  class  has  a 
BC  grad  yet?  •  Susan  Johnson  got  married 
in  the  summer  of  2002  to  John  McCabe 
('80).  They  reconnected  after  many  years 
of  being  out  of  touch  at  the  1998 
O'Connell  House  reunion,  and  the  rest  is 
history.  They  live  in  Newtonville  and 
escape  to  Harwichport  every  chance  they 
get.  They  also  spend  time  with  John's 
children,  Caitlin,  a  sophomore  at  Penn 
State,  and  Sean,  a  senior  at  Hasiuk  High  in 
Monroe,  CT  She  has  kept  in  touch  with 
Annie  McCready  Norris  and  would  love  to 
hear  from  other  A-51  roomies.  That's  all  for 
now.  Looking  forward  to  the  reunion! 


John  Carabatsos 

478  Torrey  St. 

Brockton,  MA  02301 

j.carabatso£.dmd@  worldnet.att.net 


Hi,  everyone.  I  hope  your  holiday  season  is 
great.  Congratulations  to  Michele  Dane 
Jaklitsch  for  being  appointed  to  the  Circuit 
Court  for  Anne  Arundel  County,  MD.  She 
will  serve  until  the  general  election  of 
2004,  when  she  will  run  for  a  15-year  term. 
Shelly  and  her  husband,  Rick,  live  in 
Annapolis  with  their  three  sons.  •  Michael 
Murphy  continues  to  enjoy  life  in  the  great 
Northwest  with  his  wife,  Julia,  and 
daughters,  Anne,  15,  and  Clare,  13.  After 
two  years  in  the  Jesuit  Volunteer  Corps 
(Portland  1981-82;  Juneau  1982-83)  Mike 
earned  his  M.S.W.  at  Portland  State 
University  in  1986.  He  completed  a  spe- 
cial-education teaching  license  in  1998 
and  has  taught  children  with  behavioral 
and  emotional  difficulties  in  the  Gresham- 
Barlow  School  District  for  the  past  five 
years.  •  That's  it  for  this  issue.  I  can  only 
print  what  you  send  me.  Please  help  me 
out  by  submitting  notes  for  the  next  issue. 


Alison  Mitchell  McKee 

1128  Brandon  Rd. 

Virginia  Beach,  VA  23451 

757-428-0861 

amckee8i  @aol.com 


Congratulations  to  Jonathan  Smith,  who 

was  named  in  February  as  the  first  holder 
of  the  Olga  and  Alberico  Pompa  Chair  of 
Engineering  and  Applied  Science  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he's 
been  since  1989.  •  As  you  may  recall,  the 


last  time  we  heard  from  Mike  Fasulo,  his 
first  wife  had  just  recently  died  of  cancer.  I 
am  happy  to  report  that  Mike  has  since 
remarried,  to  Cheryl,  a  great  woman  he's 
known  for  many  years.  Mike  and  Cheryl 
live  in  their  hometown  of  Southington,  CT, 
where  they  recently  built  a  house.  Mike 
and  his  business  partner,  Marlene  Albini, 
have  grown  their  public  accounting 
practice  to  a  point  where  they  can  be 
selective  with  the  clients  they  serve. 
•  Thomas  Santos  was  awarded  a  William 
Fulbright  scholarship  grant  in  lecture  at 
Eotvos  Lorand  University  in  Budapest, 
Hungary,  this  fall.  He  is  teaching  courses 
in  English  applied  linguistics  and  English 
speaking  cultures  at  the  university,  the 
oldest  in  Hungary.  He  will  also  have  the 
opportunity  to  establish  an  English- 
language  theatre  company.  After 
graduating  from  BC,  Thomas  obtained  a 
master's  of  fine  arts  degree  from  the 
University  of  California  at  San  Diego  in 
1987  and  a  master's  of  arts  degree  in 
teaching  from  the  School  for  International 
Training  in  Brattleboro,  VT,  in  1995. 
Previously,  Thomas  was  the  coordinator  of 
English-language  programs  and  a  lecturer 
in  English  applied  linguistics  (university 
level)  at  the  School  for  International 
Training.  Thomas  has  taught  English 
linguistics  in  the  former  Czechoslovakia, 
the  Czech  Republic  and  Morocco.  He  has 
conducted  workshops  for  the  U.S.  State 
Department  in  Slovakia,  Hungary,  Serbia 
and  Montenegro  and  for  the  School  for 
International  Training  in  Bangladesh, 
Japan,  Micronesia,  Hungary  and  the  Czech 
Republic.  •  You  may  recall  reading  that 
Elizabeth  Poster,  dean  and  professor  for 
the  University  of  Texas  at  Arlington  School 
of  Nursing,  received  the  Alumni 
Achievement  Award  for  Health  from  BC  in 
2001.  Since  being  named  dean  in  1995, 
she  has  also  received  numerous  other 
awards  for  her  community  activities  and 
her  leadership  in  the  area  of  healthcare 
education.  She  was  recognized  as  one  of 
Dallas-Fort  Worth's  "Great  100  Nurses" 
in  1998  and  was  selected  as  one  of  seven- 
teen influential  community  leaders  in 
Arlington  by  an  Arlington  Star  Telegram 
survey  in  1998.  In  2000,  she  was  selected 
as  one  of  the  "Most  Influential  Women  in 
Education"  by  the  Fort  Worth  Business  Press. 
She  also  received  an  award  for  excellence 
in  education  given  by  the  American 
Psychiatric  Nurses  Association  in  2002. 
This  past  year,  Elizabeth  was  honored 
along  with  forty  other  candidates 
nominated  by  Fort  Worth  Business  Press 
readers,  who  were  asked  to  nominate 
people  they  believed  to  be  heroic  in  the 
area  of  health  care — people  who  have 
"gone  beyond  the  norm  to  do  wondrous 
things."  She  was  also  honored  this  past 
spring  at  the  seventh  annual  YWCA 
Tribute  to  Women  in  Business  luncheon  in 
Fort  Worth.  Needless  to  say,  Elizabeth  has 
certainly  given  meaning  to  BC's  motto 
"Ever  to  Excel."  •  So,  what  have  you  been 
up  to  lately? 
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John  A.  Feudo 

175  Sheffield  Drive 

Belchertown,  MA  01007 

john.feudo.82@bc.edu 


So  ...  there  I  was,  sitting  in  the  ESPN  Zone 
in  New  York  with  my  son,  watching  the 
Eagles  take  apart  Penn  State,  and  who  do 
I  run  into  but  Mark  Tracy?  It's  always 
helpful  to  have  fellow  alums  and 
classmates  around  when  you're  cheering 
for     BC     outside     of     Massachusetts. 

•  Congratulations  to  Jack  Griffin,  who  has 
been  named  president  of  the  Meredith 
Magazine  Group.  Jack  will  oversee  several 
popular  magazines,  including  Better 
Homes  e[  Gardens,  Ladies'  Home  Journal  and 
American  Baby.  •  Speaking  of  babies, 
Gabriella  (Clapp)  Milley  and  her  husband, 
Jonathan,  recently  welcomed  Alexander 
Pierce  into  the  family.  Frank  Larkin,  his 
wife,  Julie,  and  one-year-old  Francis  "Finn" 
moved  from  warm,  sunny  Florida  to 
Bridgewater,  NJ,  earlier  this  year. 
Jill  Flaherty  was  wondering  where 
Gaye  Bielski  is  these  days.  Jill  lives  in 
Medford  with  her  husband,  Charlie,  and 
daughters,  Carly,  5,  and  Julia,  7.  Thanks  to 
Kathy  Kasper  for  sharing  much  of  this 
news.  Just  so  you  know,  my  e-mail  server 
will  accept  messages  from  all  of  you! 

•  I  had  a  chance  to  play  golf  this 
past  summer  with  Jim  Moran  and 
Jeff  Lundgren.  Jeff-  runs  a  vending 
business,  a  construction  business,  and  is 
a   sought-after   country/western   singer. 

•  Speaking  of  golf,  Jamie  O'Rourke 
e-mailed  with  news  of  the  sixteenth 
annual  Michael  Murphy  Golf  Tournament. 
I'll  share  the  highlights  (and  lowlights)  in 
our  next  column.  Jamie  and  his  wife, 
Measi  (Dalton),  brought  their  son  Seamus 
up  to  BC  this  fall  for  his  sophomore  year. 
Are  we  really  old  enough  to  have 
college-aged  children?  •  Bill  Barbo,  where 
are  you  these  days? 


Cynthia  J.  Bocko 

71  Hood  Rd. 

Tewksbury,  MA  01876 

978-851-6119 

cindybocko@hotmail.com 


Colette  Collins-Blackington  received  her 
master's  degree  in  May  from  Sage  College 
in  Troy,  NY.  She  opened  her  family  practice 
in  Saratoga  Springs.  Colette  spent  sixteen 
years  as  an  RN  at  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  before  starting  her  master's 
program  in  1999.  Colette  has  four 
children,  Hannah,  11;  Caroline,  10; 
Harrison,  7;  and  Samuel,  5.  They  reside  in 
Saratoga  Springs.  Hannah  and  Caroline 
are  already  putting  in  their  requests  to 
attend  nursing  school  at  BC  and  follow  in 
mom's  footsteps.  •  Karen  Santaniello 
Edwards  celebrated  eighteen  years  of  mar- 
riage, has  two  children,  ages  13  and  11,  and 
is  still  living  down  in  Houston,  TX.  She 
has  recently  embarked  on  a  new  career 
after  twenty  years  in  education  and  school 
psychology.  Karen  is  "fired  up"  to  be  help- 
ing people  feel,  look  and  perform  better 
with  a  nutrition  company  called  Advocare. 
Karen  says  she's  over  40  and  feeling  great. 


•  Pamela  Ellsworth  has  been  named  chief 
of  the  division  of  urology  in  the 
department  of  surgery  at  UMass  Memorial 
Medical  Center.  A  leading  national  expert 
on  pediatric  urological  issues  and  adult 
erectile  dysfunction,  Pamela  is  also  associ- 
ate professor  of  surgery  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  Medical  School. 

•  According  to  Laurie  Pignatelli  Schiff, 
Caryl  Andrew  Zipprich  lives  in  Manlius, 
NY  (outside  of  Syracuse),  with  her  hus- 
band, Mike,  and  four  boys,  ages  8  to  16. 
She  spends  most  of  her  time  running 
around  with  the  children  to  their  various 
sports  activities,  and  she  also  runs  ten 
miles  per  day.  Caryl  says  hello  to  Teresa 
Toto,  Joanne  Cahill  and  Chris  Keans  and 
would  love  to  hear  from  her  fellow  School 
of  Management  classmates.  •  Andrea 
Waggenheim  Clifford  attended  the 
nursing  breakfast  at  the  reunion  and  was 
disappointed  that  only  three  fellow 
classmates  attended.  Andrea  was  joined  by 
Laurie  Zimmer,  Jeannie  Burke  Hanlon 
and  Sheila  Hickey  Sullivan.  The  foursome 
discussed  planning  a  dinner  for  all  the 
nurses  in  the  Boston  area  who  could  not 
attend  the  reunion.  If  anyone  is  interested, 
please    call    Andrea    at    508-850-7512. 

Please  send  your  updates  to 
cindybocko@hotmail.com.  We'd  all  love  to 
hear  from  anyone  who  has  never 
submitted  to  class  notes! 


Carol  A.  McConnell 

P.O.  Box  628 

Belmar,  NJ  07719 


REUNION  YEAR 

Hope  you  are  all  well.  Summer  at  the 
Jersey  Shore  slipped  away  too  quickly,  and 
the  colder  weather  is  here  again.  Here's 
the  news  I  received.  •  Last  March,  there 
was  a  twentieth-reunion  celebration  for  six 
classmates  who  "studied"  abroad  in  Bath, 
England,  in  1983.  The  bash  was  held  near 
Lake  Tahoe  and  included  skiing,  hiking, 
snowboarding  and  hot  tubbing. 
Remarkably,  no  bones  were  broken. 
Reunion  participants  include  Steve 
McDonald,  who  is  vice  president  of  sales 
for  Cerner  and  lives  in  Scituate  with  his 
wife,  Nancy  (MacDonald),  and  children, 
Katy,  12;  Will,  10;  Robbie,  6;  and  Charlie,  3. 
Annie  (Evans)  O'Toole  is  working  part  time 
as  vice  president  of  operations  and 
development  for  Venturi  Partners  and  lives 
in  Framingham  with  her  husband,  Tim, 
and  daughter,  Lindie,  4.  Jeff  Smith  is 
president  of  JPS  Enterprises  and  lives  in 
Clayton,  CA,  with  his  wife,  Tami,  and 
children,  Shelby,  6,  and  Casey,  4.  Chris 
Hogan  is  a  senior  marketing  director  at 
Sun  Microsystems  and  lives  in 
Sammamish,  WA,  with  his  wife,  Leslie, 
and  children,  Ashley,  13;  Brittany,  10; 
Brooke,  8;  and  Bo,  2.  Mike  Grant  is  presi- 
dent of  CollEx  and  lives  in  Red  Bank,  NJ, 
with  his  wife,  Carmen  Phaneuf.  Mike 
claims  to  live  close  to  "Bruce,"  whom  he 
sees  and  talks  with  regularly.  Todd  Veale, 
who  is  senior  EVP  at  MBNA,  lives  in 
Wilmington,  DE,  with  his  wife,  Andrea 


Rocanelli  ('86),  and  daughters,  Olivia,  9; 
Elena,  6;  and  Simone,  3.  •  Last  May  18, 
Susan  Govoni  Sequeira  and  her  husband, 
Buzz,  welcomed  son  Gabriel  Michael,  born 
at  the  Falmouth  Hospital.  The  baby  joins 
siblings  Morgan,  22,  Elisabeth,  7, 
Christine,  3,  and  Xavier,  2.  They  live  in 
Buzzards  Bay.  •  Andrea  LaChance  was 
among  a  six-member  team  of  childhood- 
education  faculty  who  received  an  award 
for  excellence  in  teaching,  research  and 
service  at  State  University  of  New  York 
College  at  Cortland's  Faculty  and 
Professional  Staff  Awards  Luncheon  last 
May  8,  in  Corey  Union.  Andrea  is  assistant 
chair  of  the  Childhood  and  Early 
Childhood  Education  Department. 
Andrea's  team  was  presented  an 
Excellence  in  the  Incorporation  of 
Nontechnological  Innovation  in  Teaching 
Award  for  their  project,  titled  "Thematic 
Methods  Block."  •  Thank  you  for  your 
letters  and  notes.  I  look  forward  to  hearing 
from  you  so  I  can  share  your  news  with 
classmates.  Have  a  happy  day!  Enjoy  the 
upcoming  holidays! 


Barbara  Ward  Wilson 

8  Via  Capistrano 

Tiburon,  CA  94920 

bwilson@hlmx.com 


Thanks  to  all  of  our  classmates  who 
contributed  "news"  to  the  column  this 
quarter.  Many  of  us  are  turning  40  this 
year,  so  please  send  me  some  fun  stories 
on  how  you  are  celebrating.  •  Jim  Moore 
and  his  wife,  Mary,  are  beginning  their 
eleventh  year  in  Bangor,  ME,  where  their 
three  boys,  Brendan,  Ryan  and  Nicholas, 
attend  All  Saints  Catholic  School.  Jim 
continues  to  work  as  a  justice  department 
prosecutor  and  volunteers  as  a  baseball 
coach,  hockey  coach  and  member  of  the 
boards  of  directors  for  All  Saints,  Bangor 
Youth  Hockey  and  Bangor  East  Little 
League.  •  Maura  Noone  Sullivan  and  her 
husband,  Mark,  welcomed  their  fourth 
child,  Maura,  born  on  May  13,  2002.  Baby 
Maura  joins  her  big  brother,  Brendan,  7, 
and  twin  sisters,  Bridget  and  Maeve,  4.  In 
addition  to  the  blessing  of  their  new  baby, 
Maura  and  Mark  also  celebrated  their  tenth 
wedding  anniversary  and  fortieth 
birthdays,   and   Mark  was   promoted  to 
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commander  in  the  U.S.  Navy.  Great  to  hear 
so  much  happiness  in  one  corner  of  the 
world!  •  Joe  Duggan  had  a  surprise  fortieth 
party  organized  by  his  wife,  Lindsay. 
Earlier  this  year,  Lindsay  got  about  30 
friends  and  family  together  and  had  them 
waiting  out  on  the  lawn  of  their  house  with 
a  sign  announcing  a  three-day  birthday 
weekend  party  at  the  Lake  Placid  Lodge  in 
upstate  New  York.  The  crowd  road  tripped 
up  to  Lake  Placid  on  a  bus  complete  with 
a  bar,  etc.  Billy  Slater  and  Lisa,  Bob  "Killer" 
Miller  and  Cathy,  and  Don  Stewart  were  in 
attendance.  At  one  stop  on  the  way  up, 
Randy  Seidl  jumped  aboard  the  bus, 
surprising  Joe!  They  had  a  three-day  party 
including  golf,  late-night  swimming, 
dancing  and  a  private  demonstration  from 
the  Lake  Placid  Olympic  ski-jumping 
team,  and  a  thorough  roasting  of  Joe.  The 
BC  group  more  than  held  their  own  versus 
Joe's  friends  from  Weston,  CT,  in  the 
partying  category.  In  August,  Joe  went 
fishing  in  Wisconsin  with  Bob  Home  for 
their  ninth  annual  fishing  trip.  Joe 
and  Lindsay  and  their  four  kids  live  in 
Weston,  CT.  Joe  recently  started  an 
investment  banking  boutique,  creatively 
named  Duggan,  Hopper  Capital,  LLC 
(DH  Capital  for  most  purposes)  and  they 
focus  in  the  media  and  telecommunica- 
tions industries.  •  Help  Boston  College 
keep  its  alumni  records  up  to  date  by 
completing  the  form  located  at 
www.bc.edu/friends/alumni/contest/. 
Also,  please  take  a  minute  and  drop  me  a 
note  on  how  you  are  celebrating  your 
fortieth  birthday;  everyone  loves  a  good 
party  story! 


Karen  Broughton  Boyarsky 

205  Adirondack  Drive 

East  Greenwich,  Rl  02818 

karen.boyarsky.86@bc.edu 


Thanks  for  all  of  the  e-mails!  Please 
note  that  my  computer  sometimes  filters 
messages  from  unknown  parties.  If  you 
e-mail  me,  please  try  to  use  the  subject  line 
to  specify  that  it  is  a  class  notes 
submission.  Now,  on  to  the  news! 
•  Congratulations  to  Pamela  Berry  Sanchez 
and  her  husband  on  their  recent  additions: 
a  daughter,  Natalie  Patricia,  born  on  April 
17,  2003,  who  joined  her  brother,  Daniel 
Brandon,  born  on  June  25,  2002,  whom 
Pam  and  Uriel  adopted  domestically  at 
birth.  The  Sanchezes  live  in  San  Diego, 
where  Pam  is  a  human  resource  business 
partner  at  Ericsson  Wireless.  •  Eileen  Can- 
Forrest  and  her  husband,  Kevin,  a  major 
in  the  U.S.  Army,  are  the  proud  new 
parents  of  Erin  Margaret,  born  last  fall  in 
Germany,  where  the  family  is  stationed. 
Eileen  is  a  civilian  pediatrician  for  the  U.S. 
Army.  •  It  was  great  to  hear  from  Mark 
Gagliardi,  who  seems  to  be  thoroughly 
enjoying  his  full  life  in  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  Area,  where  he  lives  with  his  wife, 
Mary,  and  their  two  beautiful  children 
(he  sent  pictures!),  Jessica,  5,  and  Andy,  2. 
Mark  commutes  four  miles  by  bicycle  to 
his  job  managing  environmental  programs 
(recycling,  creek  restoration,  etc.)  for  the 
city  of  Oakland,  CA.  Mark  is  part  of  the 


contemporary  worship  team  and  gospel 
choir  at  Walnut  Creek  Presbyterian 
Church,  he  gigs  with  the  Les  Moore  Band, 
and  from  time  to  time  he  gets  involved  in 
live  performances,  songwriting  and 
recording  projects.  Thanks  for  the  update, 
Gags,  and  keep  in  touch!  •  Dave  Macaione 
was  recently  promoted  from  senior  vice 
president  to  executive  vice  president  at 
Paxson  Entertainment,  Los  Angeles. 
Congrats!  Dave  lives  in  Santa  Monica 
and  sails  frequently  in  Santa  Monica 
Bay.  •  Steven  David  sends  his  regards 
from  the  Holy  Land!  He  has  been 
living  in  Israel  for  six  years  and  is  the 
director  of  marketing  communications 
at  a  high-tech  telecommunications 
company.  He  loves  the  people,  the 
climate  and  the  beaches  in  Israel.  He 
would  love  to  hear  from  old  friends 
at  Steven  J  David@yahoo.com.  •  Andy 
Hemmer  answered  my  call  for  info  and 
wrote  in  with  an  update.  He  and  his  wife, 
Nancy,  welcomed  their  second  child,  Riley 
Mae,  on  March  6,  2003.  Riley  joins 
brother  William  Grant,  2  years  old  and  the 
"spittih  image  of  his  father."  They  live  in 
Fort  Thomas,  KY,  just  across  the  Ohio 
River  from  Andy's  hometown  of 
Cincinnati.  He  left  journalism  after  sixteen 
years  last  year  to  start  his  own  writing 
services  and  PR/publicity  shop, 
AndyHemmer.com,  in  conjunction  with 
his  brother,  CNN  anchor  Bill  Hemmer.  He 
also  reports  that  he  is  working  on  an 
autobiographical  adventure/comedy  book 
for  which  he  is  tapping  into  some  old 
Boston  friends — every  memory  has  him 
"laughing  [his]  butt  off."  Thanks  for 
writing,  Andy,  and  keep  us  updated  on  the 
book!  •  Don't  miss  Because  I  Said  So!: 
Family  Squabbles  And  How  to  Handle  Them 
by  our  own  Laurie  Berkenkamp!  Congrats 
to  Laurie  on  her  fourth  parenting  book, 
including  her  award-winning  titles  Talking 
to  Your  Kids  About  Sex:  From  Toddler  to 
Preteens  and  Teaching  Your  Children  Good 
Manners.  Laurie  is  a  former  instructor  at 
the  University  of  Vermont  and  Lebanon 
College  and  a  former  faculty  member  at 
Vermont  College  at  Norwich  University. 
She  has  four  children.  •  Keep  those  cards 
and  letters  coming! 


Greetings!  I  hope  that  you  are  all  well.  It's 
early  September  as  I  write  this,  and  I  am 
amazed  as  always  at  how  quickly  the  year 
goes.  I  want  to  start  the  column  by  sending 
.out  big  congratulations  to  my  dear  friend 
Julie  Stamos  Murphy  and  her  husband, 
Hank  ('86),  on  the  August  birth  of  their 
son,  Henry.  Julie  is  enjoying  her  maternity 
leave  from  her  job  as  director  of  public 
relations  at  Le  Meridien  Hotel  in  Boston. 
We  wish  them  all  the  best.  •  I  attended  the 
BC-Wake  Forest  football  game  and  got  to 
hang  out  with  Molly  Martin  Alvarado  and 
her  son  Matthew,  and  Mike  and  Karen 
Mackenzie  Gorman  at  a  fun  tailgate.  Karen 
will   be    "retiring"    in    September   after 


working  in  the  healthcare  marketing  field 
for  the  last  15  years.  She  is  looking  forward 
to  being  a  stay-at-home  mom  to  their 
beautiful  daughter,  Victoria,  who  turned  4 
in  June.  Michael  continues  to  work  as  chief 
of  staff  for  congressman  Mike  Capuano 
and  is  very  busy  preparing  for  the 
upcoming  Democratic  convention  in 
Boston  next  June.  They  are  living  in 
Middleton  and  recently  got  together  with 
Karen  Mendalka  Hoerrner.  Karen  is  a 
retired  attorney  living  in  Chatham,  NJ.  Her 
husband,  Mark  (J.D.  '90),  is  an  attorney  in 
New  Jersey.  They  have  three  children, 
Ingrid,  6;  Caroline,  4;  and  Philip,  2.  •  I  also 
got  to  hang  out  with  Lou  Imbriano  at  a  few 
New  England  Patriots  training  camps  in 
August.  He  worked  at  WHDH  radio  right 
after  graduation  and  then  went  to  WEEI, 
where  he  ran  the  station's  programming 
and  marketing  for  seven  years.  He  has 
been  with  the  Krafts  for  six  years  and  is 
going  into  his  seventh  Patriots  season  with 
the  team.  He  has  been  married  for  ten 
years  to  fellow  BC  grad  Patricia  Goodwin 
('88),  and  they  have  two  children,  Victoria, 
4  1/2,  and  Antonio,  2.  Lou  is  still  very 
friendly  with  Joe  Limone,  who  is  general 
counsel  for  an  energy  company  in  NYC. 
He  lives  in  Connecticut  with  his  wife, 
Tracey,  and  daughter,  Gabriella.  •  I  received 
an  e-mail  from  Dan  Reddington,  which 
announced  that  he  and  his  wife,  Catherine, 
are  the  proud  parents  of  daughter  Celia 
Catherine,  who  arrived  on  July  11.  She 
joins  her  big  brother,  Owen,  who  turned 
two  in  April.  They  live  in  Garden  City, 
Long  Island,  from  where  he  commutes  to 
NYC  as  a  bond  trader  for  JP  Morgan.  They 
often  spend  time  with  Mike  Choy,  Chris 
Brown,  Tom  Livaccari,  Andy  Smith  and 
Chris  Ridini.  •  Michael  Rabatin  e-mailed 
that  he  has  lived  in  New  York  for  sixteen 
years,  working  for  Ralph  Lauren  for  twelve 
of  those  years,  and  is  currently  vice 
president  of  Creative  Services  and  Polo 
Store  Development.  He  is  married  to 
Lenore  Moritz,  who  is  a  jewelry  designer. 
They  live  in  Gramercy  Park.  •  Caryn 
Cronin-Nall  e-mailed  that  she  and  her  fam- 
ily, which  includes  two  daughters  and  two 
sons,  have  lived  in  Syracuse,  UT,  for  three 
years.  Over  the  past  thirteen  years  they 
have  lived  all  over  the  West,  including 
California,  Colorado,  Oregon,  Washington 
and  Utah.  She  has  been  a  stay-at-home 
mom  but  now  works  part  time  at  the 
elementary  school,  which  is  a  lot  of  fun 
and  perfect  hours.  •  That's  all  the  news  for 
now.  I  wish  you  and  your  families  a 
happy  and  healthy  holiday  season.  See 
you  next  year! 


While  this  magazine  was  in  publication, 
John  Guman  was  running  for  mayor  of 
Bridgeport,  CT.  John,  please  let  us  know 
how  it  turned  out.  •  Cathy  Tully  writes  that 
Chuck  Norris  (the  actor  and  Total  Gym 
promoter)  spotted  her  in  a  restaurant,  did  a 
double  take  and  thought  Cathy  was  Kathy 
Ireland   (the  model  and   Kmart  fashion 
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designer).  Anyhoo,  Chuck  set  up  Cathy 
(with  a  "C")  with  a  screen  test  because  of 
her  star-quality  appearance.  Cathy,  please 
let  us  know  how  that  went!  •  Sarah  Lowe 
Roughneen  writes  us  that  she  welcomed 
her  fourth  star  into  the  world,  Lily  Maeve, 
in  May  2003.  Lily  joins  housemates  (aka 
siblings)  Caroline,  Katie  and  Sam  in 
Portsmouth,  RI.  Sarah  also  writes  that  she 
is  in  touch  with  Kim  Kekligan  Stamoulis, 
who  is  making  a  happy  home  with  her 
husband,  Mark,  and  sons,  Peter  and  Sam. 

•  Meredith  McCauley  Nejame  had  Joseph 
Bruce  in  January  2003,  just  a  week  after 
moving  into  their  new  home  in  North 
Salem,  NY,  and  days  after,  the  proud  daddy, 
Louis  Sr.,  broke  his  leg  skiing.  Joseph  joins 
big  brother  Louis  Jr.  •  Nancy  Baran  writes 
that  she  has  been  working  at  PeopleSoft  in 
Silicon  Valley  for  the  past  six  years  as  an 
international  tax  director.  •  Julie  Bass 
Drummond  and  her  husband,  Ted 
Drummond  ('86),  welcomed  their  third 
child,  Adam  Joseph,  in  November  2002. 
Adam  joins  big  brothers  Teddy  and  Billy. 
The  Drummond  family  resides  in  North 
Attleborough,  where  Julie  is  a  stay-at-home 
mom  while  Ted  practices  dentistry  in 
Warren,  RI.  •  Another  tooth  man,  Mark 
Fletcher,  and  his  wife,  Jennifer,  welcomed 
John  William  ("Jack")  into  the  world  in 
May  2003.  In  his  spare  time,  Mark  is 
practicing  oral  and  maxillofacial  surgery  in 
Avon,  CT,  and  lives  in  West  Simsbury. 

•  Kevin  Kilduff  joined  the  firm  Burn  & 
Levinson  in  Boston  as  a  partner  and 
member  of  the  tax,  corporate,  and  trust 
and  estates   groups   in.  February   2003. 

•  There  were  so  many  of  you  at  the  15-year 
reunion  who  should  have  been  mistaken 
for  the  five-year  alumni  (because  you 
looked  so  marvelous!),  including 
Mary  Beth  Welsh,  Kara  Connell  Thompson 
and  Mike  Thompson,  Anne  Marie  Suswal 
Hannon,  Debbie  Gallagher,  Lillian  Garcia, 
Rob  Murray,  Paul  Tardif,  Joey  Enriquez, 
Tony  Tristani,  Michelle  Dion  Tristani,  Ed 
Freccero,  Christa  Ciabattoni,  Marianne 
Duffy,  Keith  and  Kathy  O'Brien  Longson, 
Rich  Spinelli  and  Parti  Drego  Spinelli,  Tim 
Weber,  and  Ken  Treusch.  Those  of  you 
who  were  left  off  this  list,  please  take  no 
offense  (I'm  sure  you  looked  marvelous, 
too),  but  please  write  in  with  your  reunion 
stories.  •  Laura  Germak  Ksenak  is  handing 
off  the  responsibility  of  writing  these  class 
notes  to  friend,  classmate  and  reunion 
roommate  Rob  Murray.  Laura  says  that  it 
was  nice  hearing  about  all  of  you  firsthand, 
but  Rob  will  write  your  news  with  a  fresh 
wit  and  punctuality  that  hasn't  been 
seen  in  years  in  this  venue.  Please  write  to 
new  and  happening  notes  writer,  Rob 
Murray,  at  the  above  address  with  all  of 
your  info.  Best  wishes  to  all  and,  as  always, 
thanks  for  writing. 


Cheryl  Williams  Kalantzakos 

/    to  Devonshire  Place 

Andover,  MA  01810 

■    cwk8g@bc.edu 


REUNION  YEAR 


Believe  it  or  not,  our  15 -year  reunion  will 
be  held  June  4-6,  2004.  Please  check  out 
the  Alumni  Association's  reunion  Web 
site  at  www.bc.edu/reunion.  Most 
importantly,  please  contact  the  Alumni 
Association  as  soon  as  possible  to  make 
sure  they  have  your  correct  contact 
information,  including  e-mail  address. 
•  Carol  Anguilla  graduated  from  Catholic 
University  School  of  Law  in  1994.  She 
married  Andrew  Banasiewicz  in 
September  2000.  Most  recently,  Carol 
was  vice  president  and  assistant  general 
counsel  for  Liberty  Financial  Companies 
in  Boston.  She  now  spends  her  time 
raising  their  three  children,  Alana  and 
Katrina,  born  July  13,  2001,  and  Adam, 
born  November  14,  2002.  Carol  and  her 
family  have  settled  in  Easton.  •  Aileen 
Sullivan  Zogby  and  Matt  Zogby  live  in 
Natick.  They  celebrated  their  eleventh 
wedding  anniversary  in  June.  Matt  and 
Aileen  have  two  sons,  Peter,  born  August 
1998,  and  Daniel,  born  September  2002. 
Matt  is  a  physician  at  Metrowest  Medical 
Center  in  Framingham.  After  four  years 
of  planning  special  events  at  the  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  Aileen  is  keeping 
busy  at  home  with  the  children  and 
favorite  volunteer  projects.  •  Paula  Klim 
White  married  David  White  in  October 
1995.  They  have  two  daughters, 
Samantha,  born  January  1999,  and 
Meghan,  born  February  2001.  Paula  has 
worked  in  development  for 

several  nonprofit  organizations,  including 
the  New  England  Aquarium  and 
Children's  Hospital,  and  is  currently  a 
consultant  for  strategic  planning  and 
board  development.  Paula  and  her  family 
live  in  Braintree.  •  Sheila  Flynn  Savage  and 
David  Savage  were  married  June  1999. 
Sheila  and  David  had  their  first  daughter, 
Julia,  in  April  2000.  They  had  their  sec- 
ond daughter,  Veronica,  in  March  2002. 
Sheila's  most  recent  position  was  director 
of  human  resources  at  Doubletree  Guest 
Suites  in  Boston.  She  is  now  at  home  in 
Duxbury  with  her  family.  •  Abigail  Sparrow 
Ruberti  and  Jim  Ruberti  were  married  in 
June  1993.  Abby  is  a  nurse  at  Children's 
Hospital  in  Boston  in  the  cardiac  ICU. 
Abby  and  Jim  have  three  sons,  James,  born 
August  1995:  William,  born  June  1999: 
and  Scott,  born  April  2003.  The  family 
lives  on  Cape  Cod  in  Centerville.  •  Pamela 
Pochowicz  Sousa  and  Michael  Sousa  ('90) 
have  moved  to  Boulder,  CO,  with  their  son, 
Quinn,  age  one.  While  staying  home  with 
Quinn,  Pam  also  does  part-time  manage- 
ment consulting.  Michael  is  currently  VP 
of  client  services  for  DigitalMed.  They  are 
loving  Boulder  and  hope  to  see  some  East 
Coast  Eagles  out  for  ski  season!  •  Stacey 
Garrison  Graham  and  her  husband, 
Michael  Graham,  had  their  second  baby 
on  November  9,  2002.  His  name  is 
Sebastian  Alexander,  and  he  was  born  in 


Kuala  Lumpur,  Malaysia.  He  joins  his 
older  brother,  Marcus,  who  is  now  3.  They 
are  still  living  in  Kuala  Lumpur.  Stacey  is  a 
stay-at-home  mom  kept  busy  by  the  two 
boys!  Michael  is  the  regional  manager  for 
Asia  working  for  Maccaferri.  •  After 
leaving  BC,  Mary  Murphy  taught  public 
kindergarten  at  the  Ward  School  right  near 
BC  in  Newton  for  12  years.  She  now  lives 
in  Hopkinton  with  her  husband,  Brian 
Herr,  and  their  four  children,  Haley,  ten, 
Siobhan,  five,  Kierin,  three,  and  the  latest 
addition,  Declan,  born  April  9,  2003.  Since 
moving  out  to  Hopkinton,  Mary  has 
opened  her  own  business,  called  Hooked 
on  Books,  where  she  teaches  classes  that 
combine  children's  books  and  cooking  for 
two-  to  six-year-olds!  Business  and  life  are 
busy  and  booming!  •  Diane  Kmak  was  very 
happy  to  hear  from  Sandy  Torrens  in  the 
last  issue.  (Sandy,  please  e-mail  me  so  I  can 
forward  your  e-mail  address  to  Diane) 
Diane  married  David  Wright  in  June  of 
1992.  Diane  and  David  have  two  little 
girls,  Katie  and  Elisabeth,  ages  five  and 
three.  The  family  resides  in  Potomac,  MD, 
outside  of  Washington,  DC.  Diane  is  a 
financial  attorney  with  the  U.S.  Small 
Business  Administration.  In  addition, 
Diane  spends  a  lot  of  time  volunteering  in 
her  daughters'  classes  and  swimming  with 
the  girls.  Diane  would  also  love  to  catch  up 
with  Sue  Kelley,  Karen  Garry,  Kristen 
Kenney  and  her  friends  from  Fitzpatrick 
Hall.  •  Dianne  Easier  Barrucci  and  her 
husband,  Don,  welcomed  their  fourth 
child,  Nataleigh  Bernadine,  on  March  20, 
2003.  She  joins  brother  Dalton,  nine, 
and  sisters  Kayleigh,  seven,  and  Ryleigh, 
four,  at  home  in  Burlington.  Dianne 
is  currently  managing  their  family 
amusement  rental  business,  Party 
Central,  Inc.  •  Dianne  Jurgen  Bourque  and 
her  husband,  Jack,  welcomed  their  son, 
Colin  James,  home  to  Bradford  on 
November  24,  2002.  Jack  and  Dianne 
spend  most  of  their  days  in  awe  of  their 
beautiful  boy,  and  Colin  spends  most  of 
his  time  throwing  food  to  his  Labrador 
retriever,  Milo.  When  she's  not  admiring 
her  son  or  trying  to  get  him  to  eat  his  food, 
Dianne  is  in-house  counsel  at  Lahey  Clinic 
in  Burlington.  •  Donna  Gelsomini  Coppola 
and  her  husband,  Phil,  announce  the  birth 
of  their  daughter,  Gianna  Nicole,  born 
November  30,  2002.  They  live  in  Quincy, 
where  Donna  has  a  law  practice.  •  Peggy 
O'Brien,  please  contact  me,  an  old  friend 
of  yours  is  trying  to  get  in  touch  with  you. 


Kara  Corso  Nelson 

67  Sea  Island 

Glastonbury,  CT  06033 

860-647-9200 

bc9onews@cox.net 


Thank  you  for  all  of  your  updates  this 
quarter!  E-mail  makes  it  incredibly  easy 
for  me  to  put  this  together,  so  keep  your 
news  coming!  My  next  deadline  is 
December  8  for  the  March  issue. 
•  Paul  Day  and  his  wife,  Paula,  welcomed 
their  daughter  Gabrielle,  born  August  5, 
2002.  Gabrielle's  older  sister,  Catherine, 
turned  three  on  June  21,  2003.  Paul  is  a 
sales  manager  for  IBM,  and  Paula  is  a 
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consultant  with  McKinsey  and 
Company.   The   Days   reside  in   Dallas. 

•  Carla  (Gamez)  Dziechciarz  and  her 
husband,  Henry,  are  living  in  Ivanhoe, 
IL,  and  had  twins,  Sofia  and  Henry,  on 
May  9,  2003.  •  Marie  Harrer  arid  her 
husband,  Carl  Loesch,  are  living  in 
South  Bend,  IN.  They  have  two  sons, 
Connor,  born  December  13,  1999,  and 
Michael,  born  July  29,  2002.  •  Amy 
(McMurtrey)  Hurst  and  her  husband, 
Dave,  are  living  in  Bakersfield,  CA.  They 
have  two  children,  Hannah,  born 
August  15,  2001,  and  Griffin,  born  April  7, 
2003.  •  Leila  Nimatallah  and  her  husband, 
John  Hill,  are  living  in  Dickerson,  MD. 
They  have  two  sons,  Mathew,  born  May  30, 
2000,  and  Jamie,  born  April  26,  2003. 

•  Shelley  Seto  just  got  hitched  to  Larry 
Rosen  on  June  29,  2003.  They  had  a 
beautiful  wedding  in  Dayton,  OH.  After  a 
seven-day  honeymoon  trip  to  Southeast 
Asia  and  Indonesia,  they  returned  home  to 
San  Francisco.  Shelley  works  as  a  high 
school  science  teacher,  and  Larry,  an 
attorney  by  trade,  is  an  entrepreneur  by 
practice.  •  Tammi  (Trovato)  Noe  and  her 
husband,  Jeff,  are  living  in  Bakersfield, 
CA.  They  have  two  girls,  Mackenzie,  born 
December  5,  1999,  and  Samantha,  born 
April  2,  2002.  •  Jennifer  Duffy  Ahonen 
and  her  husband,  Kevin,  had  their  second 
child,  Michael,  on  May  18,  2003.  He  joins 
a  big  sister,  Grace,  who  is  three  years  old. 
They  just  finished  renovating  their  new 
home  in  Wellesley.  Jennifer  still  works  full 
time  at  Putnam  Investments  in  Boston. 

•  Maria  Del  Carmen  (Fernandez)  and 
Kevin  MacKinnon  announce  the  birth  of 
their  third  child,  Amanda  Graciela. 
Amanda  was  born  July  29,  2003.  She  joins 
big  sister  Marina  Rose,  four,  and  big 
brother  Ryan  Roman,  three.  The  family 
currently  lives  in  Marshfield.  •  John  H. 
Harrington  recently  completed  his  third 
degree  from  Boston  College.  In  addition  to 
his  undergraduate  degree  in  English,  John 
has  received  an  M.B.A.  ('99)  and  an  M.S.F. 
('03),  making  him  an  unofficial  "triple 
eagle."  He  also  holds  a  master's  degree  in 
Anglo-Irish  Literature  from  University 
College,  Dublin  ('92).  John  works  for 
Wellington  Management  Company,  LLP, 
in  Boston  and  lives  in  Boston  with  his  wife, 
Bethany,  and  their  two  children,  Andrew 
and  Elizabeth.  •  Richard  Lee  recently 
bought  a  home  in  Minneapolis,  where  he 
lives  with  his  new  wife,  Sandra  Nam 
(a  Tufts  alumna),  after  their  October  2003 
nuptials  in  Minneapolis.  Richard 
continues  to  work  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  as  an  assistant  professor  of 
psychology;  he  will  be  up  for  tenure  review 
next  year.  •  On  June  30,  Tony  Fernandes 
was  appointed  deputy  director  for  Africa  in 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative,  in 
Washington,  DC.  Tony  will  be  negotiating 
and  implementing  President  Bush's  trade 
initiatives  in  Africa.  •  Larry  Rodman  and 
his  wife,  Christi,  announce  the  arrival  of 
their  sons  Samuel  Richard  and  William  Jay 
on  April  3,  2003.  They  join  big  brother 
Matthew,  3,  at  their  home  in  Coppell,  TX. 
Larry  is  vice  president  of  sales  for  Office 


Depot.  •  All  you  new  (and  not  so  new) 
mothers  should  read  a  copy  of  Kimberly 
Quinn  Smith's  book,  entitled  Striving  for 
the  Purple  Heart:  Mothers  in  the  Universal 
Pursuit  of  Honor.  In  it  she  "explores  how 
mothers  are  'wired'  and  why  they  often  feel 
overwhelmed,  guilty  and  question  whether 
they  are  good  enough  moms.  She  defines 
supermom,  and  offers  strategies  to 
enhance  the  enjoyment  of  motherhood." 
Kimberly  has  a  background  in  psychology, 
having  served  as  a  clinical  family  therapist, 
as  well  as  a  parenting  educator.  She  and 
her  husband,  Tom,  live  in  northern 
Vermont  with  their  five  children  (so  I  think 
she  knows  what  she's  talking  about!). 
•  Happy  holidays  to  all  of  you,  and  best 
wishes  for  a  happy,  healthy  new  year!  (And 
don't  forget  to  e-mail  me  and  let  me  know 
what  you're  up  to  in  2004!) 


Peggy  Morin  Bruno 

2  High  Hill  Rd. 

Canton,  CT  06019 

pegmb@comcast.net 


I  hope  everyone  had  an  enjoyable  fall  and 
is  looking  forward  to  the  holiday  season. 
Weddings  are  happening,  babies  are  being 
born  and  people  are  moving  up  the  career 
ladder!  Be  sure  to  send  in  any  and  all  news 
about  you  and  your  family  as  well  as  your 
fellow  BC  alumni!  •  Congratulations  to 
Laura  Marrone  Treseler  and  her  husband, 
James,  who  welcomed  their  son,  Zachary 
James,  into  the  world  on  February  25, 
2003.  •  Kristen  (Wolf)  McDonald  and  her 
husband,  Patrick,  welcomed  a  baby  boy, 
Connor  Aidan,  on  October  14,  2002.  They 
recently  moved  from  Atlanta  back  to  New 
England  and  are  living  in  Westport,  CT. 

•  Tricia  Lawlor  married  Stephen  Jorden  on 
August  10,  2002.  On  hand  to  celebrate 
were  BC  classmates  Lynn  Airasian,  Kristen 
(Wolf)  McDonald,  Diana  (Schnittka) 
Leskauskas,  Molly  (Tschida)  Brennan,  Meg 
Allen  ('92),  Bob  Franks  ('89),  and  Kristin 
Leary.  Tricia  and  Steve  live  outside  of 
Washington,  DC.  •  James  and  Debra  (East) 
Villani  welcomed  their  first  child,  Heather 
Alessandra,  on  November  10,  2002.  James 
works  as  the  principal  program  manager 
for  the  global  solutions  group  at  EMC. 
Prior  to  having  Heather,  Debra  also 
worked  at  EMC  as  the  manager  of  sales 
planning  for  global  sales  operations.  She  is 
now  at  home  full  time  raising  Heather. 

•  Debi  Page  Mooney  and  her  husband, 
Patrick,  welcomed  their  second,  daughter, 
Bridget  Kathryn,  into  the  world  on  April  17, 
2003.  She  was  welcomed  home  by  her  big 
sister,  Caitlin  Beatrice,  born  November  15, 
2000.  The  Mooney  family  is  now  living  in 
Shrewsbury.  Debi  is  working  as  the 
director  of  development  at  Boston 
MedFlight.  •  Lynn  Page  Flaherty  is  living  in 
Canton  and  works  as  a  major  gifts  officer 
at  Boston  Latin  School.  •  Susan  Buscemi 
was  married  to  Raymond  Boscia  II  on  May 
31,  2003,  at  St.  Leonard  of  Port  Maurice 
Church  in  Boston's  North  End.  Wedding 
guests  included  Kerry  Goggins,  Concetta 
(D'Amore)  Napolitano  and  her  husband, 
Giuseppe,  Melissa  (Garrett)  Kingston  and 
her  husband,  Christopher,   and  James  P. 


JAMAICA  ALUMNI  SERVICE 
AND  PILGRIMAGE 
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Offering  alumni  the  opportunity  to  work 

with  the  young,  the  elderly,  the  sick 

and  the  disabled  of  Kingston.  A  special 

experience  you  won't  soon  forget. 

Contact  Mary  Neville  at  617-552-4755  or 
neville@bc.edu  for  more  info. 


Walsh  ('90)  and  his  wife,  Laurie.  Raymond 
is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Southern  New  England  School 
of  Law  and  served  clerkships  for  both  the 
honorable  William  Dimitri  and  the 
honorable  Robert  Pirraglia  in  Rhode 
Island.  He  is  currently  an  attorney 
employed  in  private  practice  in  Boston. 
Susan  just  recently  celebrated  her  eleventh 
year  as  a  federal  investigator  with  the 
U.S.  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission.  •  Kim  Parsons  Zayotti 
recently  started  her  own  sports  marketing 
and  representation  firm  after  six  years  at 
Woolf  Associates.  Kim  represents  such 
clients  as  Cam  Neely  and  Carlton  Fisk. 
•  A  reunion  of  sorts  occurred  at  an 
undisclosed  lake  in  Wisconsin  this  past 
August.  Classmates  in  attendance: 
Amul  Thapar,  with  wife  Kim  and  kids 
Zach  and  Carmen;  John  and  Teri  (Murphy) 
Spielberger,  with  kids  Katie,  Annie  and 
Matthew;  Rob  "Jazz"  and  Jenny  (Silvernail) 
Jasminski,  with  kids  Katie  and  Elizabeth; 
Troy  and  Biz  (Renick)  Bracher,  with  kids 
Jack  and  Christian;  Mark  and  Kathleen 
(Byrne)  Sexton,  with  kids  Meg,  Joe  and 
Emmett;  Gregg  George,  with  wife  Laura 
and  son  Jackson;  and  Jim  "Woody"  and  Pat 
(Damy)  Wood,  with  kids  J.  D.,  Christina 
and  Samantha.  Kevin  "Mudbone"  Reid 
also  made  the  trek.  There  was  lots  of  sun, 
lots  of  fun,  lots  of  fish  and  plenty  of 
ice-cold  beverages  of  choice! 


Paul  L  Cantello 
The  Gotham 


255  Warren  St.,  No.  813 

Jersey  City,  NJ  07302 

paul.cantello@lehman.com 


Mike  Cavaco  is  currently  a  chief  warrant 
officer  II  in  the  U.S.  Army,  stationed  at 
Fort  Drum,  NY.  He's  been  flying 
scout/attack  helicopters  for  the  army  since 
1996,  serving  in  Korea,  Bosnia  and 
Kosovo.  Mike  is  shipping  out  for  Iraq 
shortly.  He  was  married  in  1999  to  captain 
Emily  (Masse)  Cavaco  (U.  of  Miami  '96), 
who  is  also  a  helicopter  pilot  in  the  army. 
They  currently  have  no  children,  as  the 
army  has  kept  them  too  busy  with  recent 
deployments.  Mike  can  be  reached  at 
michael.cavaco@us.army.mil.  •  Robb 
Dobrzynski  and  his  wife,  Kelli,  just  had  a 
baby  girl,  Grace  Catherine.  She  is  their 
third  child;  her  brothers  are  Jack  and  Ryan. 
•  Chris  Diluro  was  married  in  2001  to  the 
former  Kim  Glynn.  •  Elena  (Epatko) 
Murphy  and  her  husband,  Bill  Murphy 
('91),     welcomed     their     second   son, 
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Alexander  Christian,  on  June  17,  2002. 
He  joins  Ryan,  who  is  now  three.  Alex 
loves  running  around  with  his  big  brother 
and  is  working  on  the  words  "cat,"  "cup" 
and  "more"!  Elena  can  be  reached  at 
murphy.we@verizon.net.  •  Tim  Muldoon 
is  traveling  to  China  to  adopt  his  second 
daughter,  whom  they  will  name  Katherine 
Mei  Li.  Tim's  second  book  is  being 
released  by  Loyola  Press  in  June  of  2004. 
It's  called  The  Ignatian  Workout:  Daily 
Spiritual  Exercises  for  a  Healthy  Faith.  It's 
an  adaptation  of  St.  Ignatius's  spiritual 
exercises  for  young  adults.  •  Edward 
Smith,  writing  under  the  pen  name  Ed 
Valentine,  saw  three  productions  of  his 
play  Women  Behind  the  Bush  this  summer. 
The  play  was  most  recently  staged  in  NYC, 
where  it  featured  Laurie  Toth.  Ed  has  won 
three  playwriting  awards  from  Hunter 
College,  where  he  studies  with  Tina  Howe; 
he  is  the  recipient  of  a  Dramatists  Guild 
fellowship  for  the  upcoming  year.  His  play 
Monster  in  the  Closet  will  be  seen  off- 
Broadway  this  Halloween.  You  can  reach 
Ed  at  EdValentineNY@aol.com.  •  Eileen 
Evey  Mulligan  and  her  husband,  Paul 
Mulligan,  had  a  baby  boy,  Brendan 
Ignatius,  on  July  30,  2003.  He  weighed  8 
lbs.,  12  oz.,  and  was  21.5  inches  long.  Big 
sister  Kate  is  really  enjoying  him. 
'  Kimberly  Raymond  and  her  husband, 
John  Friend,  moved  back  to  Charlotte,  NC, 
two  years  ago.  She  is  working  part  time  as 
a  family  medicine  physician  and  enjoying 
being  a  mother  on  her  days  off.  They 
welcomed  their  second  daughter,  Cassidy 
Brianne,  on  January  27,  2003,  and  she 
joins  her  sister,  Carly,  who  is  three.  They 
recently  took  a  trip  to  Boston,  where  they 
visited  with  Kimberly' s  old  roommate 
Caroline  (Reilley)  Carroll,  her  husband, 
Jim,  and  their  new  son,  John  Reilley 
("Jack'),  who  was  born  July  2,  2003.  It  was 
great  to  be  in  Boston  again!  •  Happy 
holidays  to  all!  Drop  me  an  e-mail,  and 
send  me  a  quick  update  on  your  life! 


Sandy  Chen 

355  Sixth  Ave.  #2 

Brooklyn,  NY  11215 

sandy93@bc.edu 


Maura  A.  Kelly  has  been  a  reporter  in 
Chicago  for  The  Associated  Press  for  more 
than  two  years.  She  was  promoted  to  cover 
state  politics,  government  and  the  gover- 
nor's office  in  November  2002.  •  Tom 
Gallagher  and  Mary  "Mimi"  Sullivan  '95 
were  married  June  14,  2003  on  Nantucket. 
Professor  T  Frank  Kennedy,  SJ,  Director  of 
the  Jesuit  Institute  of  BC  officiated  at  the 
ceremony.  A  New  England  clambake 
reception  followed  at  the  Sullivan  family 
home.  Tara  (Sullivan)  Cristalli  ('94)  was 
the  Matron  of  Honor  and  Leah  Wasnewsky 
('95)  was  a  bridesmaid.  In  attendance 
from  the  Class  of '95  were  Luke  O'Connell, 
Anne  Toohey,  Tom  Lu,  Jay  Verzosa,  and 
Hien  Nguyen.  In  attendance  from  '94 
were  Barb  (Forster)  Peberdy,  Diana  Garcia, 
and  Fiona  Johnston.  Other  BC  guests 
were  the  father  of  the  groom,  Frank 
Gallagher  ('61),  Lynn  Coffin  Brendemuehl 
('84)  and  Rita  Riley  Loughlin  ('70).  •  Tony 
Schiavo  and  his  wife   Rachel  had  their 


second  child  on  June  5,  2003.  Little  Helen 
Marie  was  born  in  an  ambulance  as  they 
didn't  make  it  to  the  hospital  on  time! 
Mom  and  baby  were  fine  and  both  handled 
the  situation  very  well.  Dad,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  a  nervous  wreck.  •  Melissa 
Drinan  Connelly  and  Brian  Connelly  had 
their  first  child,  Aidan  Mark,  on  June  20, 
2003.  Brian  and  Melissa  love  being  new 
parents!  Melissa  enjoys  staying  home 
with  Aidan,  and  Brian  practices  at  a  law 
firm  in  Concord,  NH.  They  currently  live 
in  Hampton  Falls,  NH.  •  Alyssa  (Kimmel) 
Bailkin  and  her  husband  Marc  welcomed 
their  daughter,  Zoe  Risa  into  the  world  on 
February  18.  Allysa  is  enjoying  the  won- 
ders of  being  a  mommy  and  working 
part-time  for  the  early  intervention 
department  at  Overbrook  School  for  the 
Blind.  The  Bailkin  family  currently  live  in 
Philadelphia. 


Nancy  E.  Drane 

226  E  Nelson  St. 

Alexandria,  VA  22301 

nancydrane@aol.com 


REUNTON  YEAR 

Hello,  everyone.  Thanks  for  all  the  notes!  I 
recently  attended  the  wedding  of  one  of  my 
dear  friends,  Elizabeth  O'Hearn-Galvin. 
Elizabeth  and  her  husband,  John,  were 
married  in  beautiful  Camden,  ME,  in 
August  2003.  There  was  a  large  BC 
contingent  at  the  wedding,  including  Deb 
(Nugent)  Lussier;  Erin  (Miller)  Spaulding; 
Shireen  (Pesez)  Rhoades;  Beth  Coyle;  Lori 
MacDonald;  Mary  Clancy  Haack;  Philip 
Coppinger  ('93);  honor  attendant  Amy 
(Lefebvre)  Peterson  ('93);  James  O'Hearn 
('90),  brother  of  the  bride;  Karen  Galvin 
('06),  sister  of  the  groom;  and  Robert 
Galvin  ('53),  father  of  the  groom.  •  August 
weddings  in  Maine  must  be  popular,  since 
Erin  Shannon  was  also  married  in  August 
in  York  Harbor,  ME,  to  Armen 
Keochekian,  a  graduate  of  Cal-Poly.  Erin 
and  Armen  reside  in  Cardiff-by-the-Sea, 
CA.  Brenna  (O'Leary)  Reagan  was  Erin's 
maid  of  honor.  Lance  Reagan  (Brenna's 
husband),  Greg  Baker  and  Peter  Enscoe 
were  also  in  attendance.  •  More  weddings! 
Michelle  Carmody  wrote  to  tell  me  about 
the  wedding  of  her  BC  roommate  Sara 
Giffuni.  Sara  married  Rob  Joseph  ('91),  in 
New  York  City  in  April  2003.  Michelle  was 
in  the  wedding  party,  as  was  Kimberly 
(Kozemchak)  Paster.  Other  attendees  from 
our  class  were  Joanne  Flores,  Monica 
(Zamora)  Yalif  Sharon  (Cavanagh)  Dane, 
and  Candace  (McDonough)  Yaghmai. 
There  were  over  thirty  BC  grads  at  the 
wedding,  and,  of  course,  there  was  a 
rendition  of  "For  Boston!"  •  Mauricio 
Gutierrez  finally  finished  his  studies  after 
twelve  years  of  higher  education,  including 
BC,  dental  school,  a  master's  degree  and 
a  postdoctoral  specialty  in  periodontics. 
Mauricio  is  a  partner  in  a  group 
periodontal  practice,  with  offices  in  West 
Palm  Beach  and  Boca  Raton,  FL.  Mauricio 
would  love  to  get  in  touch  with  old 
classmates  with  whom  he  has  lost  touch 
over  the  years.  •  Michael  Mazella  sent  me 
an  update  summarizing  the  last  three 
years,  with  lots  of  good  news.  In  2000, 


Mike  received  his  master's  degree  in  edu- 
cational psychology  from  Seton  Hall.  He  is 
now  the  dean  of  students,  an  English 
teacher,  and  head  coach  of  the  varsity  bas- 
ketball team  at  Staten  Island  Academy.  He 
married  Barbra  Meyers  on  July  20,  2002. 
John  Dessaur  was  in  the  bridal  party.  Mike 
and  Barbra  recently  moved  to  Branchburg, 
NJ.  •  Shannon  McDevitt  has  become  a 
Southern  girl!  Shannon  moved  to 
Charleston,  SC,  after  working  as  a  sales 
representative  in  Atlanta.  Shannon  says 
she  misses  the  excitement  of  Boston,  since 
things  are  a  little  "slower"  in  the  South. 
Shannon  is  finishing  her  master's  degree. 
As  if  going  to  school  weren't  enough, 
Shannon  also  owns  two  businesses:  Just 
Humor  Me  (corporate  communications 
skills)  and  Socially  Savvy  (a  program  for 
kids).  Shannon  is  also  working  on  a  third 
business,  SheShirts  by  Shannon.  •  I  got  a 
message  from  John  Shahdanian,  who  is  an 
employment  law  attorney  in  the 
Ridgewood,  NJ,  area.  John  is  married  to 
the  former  Kelly  Clarke  ('93).  John  and 
Kelly  have  a  son,  Jack,  who  is  18  months 
old.  John  also  alerted  me  to  the  exploits  of 
Keith  Gallinelli,  who  has  his  own  Web  site, 
at  www.elgrandeblanco.com.  •  Lots  of 
other  baby  news  again  this  month!  Holly 
(Hanlon)  Correia  and  her  husband,  Paulo, 
were  married  in  June  2001.  Their  son,  Max 
Patrick,  was  born  in  April  2003.  Holly  and 
her  family  are  living  in  Winthrop,  and  she 
teaches  sixth  grade  in  Revere.  •  Joe  Lentino 
and  his  wife,  Lisa  (Manzi)  Lentino  ('95), 
had  their  first  baby  in  June  2003.  Her 
name  is  Elizabeth  Marie  Lentino.  Lisa  has 
been  working  as  a  psychologist  in 
Westborough,  and  Joe  has  been  teaching 
and  coaching  at  the  Rivers  School  in 
Weston.  Joe  and  Lisa  can't  wait  to  bring 
Elizabeth  to  her  first  BC  football  game. 
•  Gretchen  (Morris)  Hartigan  and  her 
husband,  John,  are  pleased  to  announce  a 
new  addition  to  the  family.  Bailey  Kristine 
was  born  in  June  2003.  The  Hartigan 
family  resides  in  Beverly.  Gretchen  is 
currently  employed  at  Boston  Medical 
Center  in  their  grants  administration 
department.  •  Chris  and  Caroline  (Kansky) 
King  had  their  second  baby  girl,  Madeline 
Rose,  in  June  2003.  Madeline  joins  big 
sister  Annie,  who  just  turned  2  in  May. 
They  are  living  in  Bethesda,  MD.  •  Jennifer 
(Ferreira)  Radulovic  and  her  husband, 
David,  had  their  second  daughter,  Sophia 
Blanche,  in  April  2003.  Her  big  sister, 
Grace,  just  turned  3  in  August.  They  are 
living  in  Alexandria,  VA.  •  Kristen 
(Nystrom)  Mellitt  and  her  husband,  Dan, 
had  a  baby  boy,  Ryan  Patrick,  in  June  2003. 
He  joins  his  big  brother,  Brendan,  who  will 
be  2  in  November.  •  Chris  Fioritto  and  his 
wife,  Christine,  announce  the  birth  of  their 
first  child,  James  Christopher,  born  in 
April  2003.  Chris  is  a  dentist  in  practice 
with  his  father  and  brother  in  Ohio,  east  of 
Cleveland.  •  Kristin  (Straczynski)  Byron 
and  her  husband,  Robert,  have  a  new 
addition,  daughter  Alessandra  Eleni,  who 
was  born  in  December  2002.  Alessandra 
joins  her  brother,  Nikolas  Richard,  who 
will  be  3  in  March.  •  Lauren  (Dewey)  Tarr 
and  her  husband,  Stan,  had  their  first  baby 
in  June  2003,  Henry  Alexander.  Lauren 
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indicates  that  Henry  is  looking  forward  to 
his  first  BC  tailgate  this  fall.  •  Please  note 
above  that  my  contact  information  has 
changed.  After  two  years  in  Connecticut,  I 
am  now  living  in  Alexandria,  VA.  I  will 
soon  be  starting  a  new  job  as  a  staff 
attorney  at  the  Children's  Law  Center  in 
DC.  My  e-mail  address  will  stay  the  same, 
however,  so  keep  those  e-mails  coming! 


David  S.  Shapiro 

1116  Boulevard 

West  Hartford,  CT  06119 

dsshapiro@aol.com 


As  I  sit  reading  the  next  chapter  in 
Greenfield's  textbook  of  surgery,  I  see 
e-mails  popping  up  left  and  right;  I  cannot 
sufficiently  express  my  gratitude  for  the 
plethora  of  responses  I  received  after  my 
guilt- inspiring  last  column.  Let's  get  right 
to  it  ...  •  In  June,  Martha  Peters  married 
Georgetown  grad  Peter  Pizzarello,  Jr.,  in 
Providence.  Bridesmaids  included  Kateri 
(Watson)  Knight,  Jen  (Rosenbach)  Piatt, 
Britta  (Boonisar)  Moran,  and  guests 
included  Emily  Green,  Jim  Kreyer,  Glen 
Fandetti  ('96),  Jen  Pelltier  ('96),  and  Chris 
Barnowski  ('96).  Martha  and  Peter  are 
currently  residents  at  New  England 
Medical  Center.  •  Karen  (Flaherty)  Bell 
reports  that  she  and  her  husband,  Jim, 
welcomed  their  first  child,  Veronica  Grace, 
on  June  16,  2003.  She  weighed  7  lbs., 
4  oz.,  and  was  21  inches  long.  Mom,  Dad 
and  Veronica  are  all  doing  well.  Also 
welcoming  a  new  Eagle  is  Susan  (Marietta) 
Rakowski.  Anna  Lise  was  born  July  1, 
2003,  at  a  hearty  9  lbs.,  2  oz.  Susan  sends 
her  greetings  to  the  class.  •  Beth  O'Leary 
Anish  M.A.  '97,  wrote  to  update  us  on  her 
growing  family.  She  and  her  husband, 
Ron,  bought  a  home  in  their  native 
Worcester  and  have  welcomed  two 
beautiful  babies  into  the  world:  Maura 
Beth,  born  November  12,  2001,  and 
Brendan  James,  born  May  3,  2003.  Beth  is 
currently  a  full-time  mom  and  part-time 
faculty  member  at  Quinsigamond 
Community  College,  teaching  English  and 
critical  thinking.  She  completed  her 
second  master's  degree,  an  M.A.  in 
English,  at  Fitchburg  State  College  in  May 
2002.  •  John  Gregorio  is  working  as  a 
financial  planner  and  advisor  and  recently 
joined  Financial  Perspectives  Planning 
Services.  Look  him  up!  •  Paul  "Smoothie" 
Shea  updated  me— he  is  currently  living 
in  Charlestown,  performing  comedy,  and 
he  just  completed  a  feature  film  about 
Boston.  Fellow  '95ers,  you  can  catch  the 
info  about  his  movie  Oversewed  at 
www.overservedthemovie.com.  Smoothie 
is  submitting  his  film  to  the  Slamdance 
and  Sundance  Film  Festivals.  •  Melissa 
(Markofsky)  McDonald  filled  me  in  on  the 
remainder  of  our  class.  She  married 
Kenneth  McDonald  of  Lunenburg  on  June 
24,  2000.  Melissa  was  fortunate  enough  to 
have  Mod  roomie  and  friend  Melissa 
Gagnon  as  one  of  her  bridesmaids.  She 
and  her  husband  have  a  beautiful  four 
year-old  daughter,  Mykenzie  Amber.  They 
have  been  living  in  Westminster.  Melissa 
has  worked  as  a  substance-abuse  clinician, 


then  in  the  probation  department  at 
Leominster  District  Court.  Currently,  she 
is  obtaining  her  master's  degree  in 
criminal  justice.  Melissa  is  pulling  straight 
As  ...  just  like  at  BC.  •  Melissa  Gagnon  tied 
the  knot  herself  on  September  7,  2003,  in 
New  Hampshire.  Congratulations  to  her 
and  her  husband,  Jim  Correia.  Cathy 
Nelson  and  Tracy  (Russell)  Harmon  were 
in  attendance.  Tracy  is  presently  teaching 
at  her  old  high  school  in  Newton  and  has  a 
son,  Jack.  Unfortunately,  roommate  Erica 
Smith  couldn't  make  the  nuptials,  but 
Erica  is  apparently  wowing  the  West  Coast 
as  a  wedding  planner  with  Very  Special 
Weddings — watch  out,  J-Lo!  Melissa  and 
Jim  have  their  own  beautiful  daughter, 
seven  year-old  Kianna.  Melissa  finished  up 
her  master's  degree  at  UNH  in  December 
2002.  She  presently  works  for  the  state 
of  New  Hampshire  as  a  research 
analyst  (DCF  division).  •  The  Melissa 
conglomerate  send  their  global  "Hello,  out 
there!"  to  roommates  Sarah  McLaughlin 
and  Adele  Sicilia,  as  well  as  Michael  Davis 
and  Sue  Afonso.  She  wants  to  know:  where 
are  you?  •  Wouldn't  you  know  that  among 
the  guilt  inspired  was  the  former  column 
writer  herself,  Meghan  (Gurda)  Tran!  On 
January  24,  2003,  Meghan  and  her 
husband,  Dan,  had  a  baby  girl!  Kathryn 
Aurelie  was  welcomed  by  her  big  sister, 
Madison  Rose,  who  was  two  when  Katy 
joined  the  family.  Meghan  is  still  living  in 
Colorado  and  really  loves  it.  •  Lastly,  I  must 
confess,  I,  too,  have  been  a  bad,  bad  alum. 
I  completely  ignored  one  e-mail  sent  by 
Katie  (O'Connor)  Fast.  Katie  and  her 
husband,  Spencer  (a  Gamecock  from 
South  Carolina),  just  had  identical  twin 
girls!  The  new  joys  of  the  Fasts  lives  are 
Sophie  and  Sara,  born  December  15,  2002. 
Former  roommates  Erica  Kurkjian  and 
Laurie  (Soden)  Dwyer  came  to  visit  and  to 
lend  a  hand.  Katie  completed  the  chartered 
financial  analyst  program,  which  comes  in 
handy  now  that  she's  back  at  work.  After 
spending  six  months  at  home  with  her 
twins,  she  works  in  the  fixed-income  group 
at  Dodge  &  Cox,  a  money  manager  in 
California.  •  I  ran  into  John  Mancini  at  the 
Cask  &  Flagon  just  after  Roger  Clemens's 
last  regular  season  start  at  Fenway  in 
September.  I  tried  to  console  him,  but  to 
no  avail.  John  is  currently  practicing  law  in 
Providence,  RI,  and  enjoying  life.  I  also 
run  into  Scott  Farrell  in  West  Hartford  now 
and  then,  and  he  is  married,  playing  golf 
and  enjoying  an  occasional  trip  to 
Worcester  for  BC  basketball  games.  •  On 
November  23,  2002,  Kathleen  (Doyle) 
McGraw  and  her  husband,  Bill  McGraw 
('93,  M.A.  '95),  welcomed  their  first  child, 
Liam  Doyle  McGraw.  They  recently  moved 
from  Madison,  WI,  where  Kathleen  was 
the  public  relations  director  for  a  hospice, 
to  Pittsburgh,  where  she  is  a  stay-at-home 
mom  ("and  loving  it!"),  so  Bill  can  attend 
grad  school  at  Carnegie  Mellon  for  a 
master's  in  finance.  •  Maricar  (Tinio) 
Polotaye  and  her  husband  welcomed 
Teagan  on  June  29,  2002,  and  moved 
the  family  to  the  NYC  suburb  of 
Middletown,   NJ.   Maricar  is  working  as 


Communications  Manager  for  TIB 
Molbiol,  LLC  outside  the  city  and  can  be 
reached  at  mpolotaye@tibmolbiol.com. 
•  Also,  Stephanie  Hanselmen  has  been 
pursuing  her  M.B.A.  in  marketing  at 
DePaul  University  in  Chicago.  She  is  also  a 
full-time  Mom  to  Ryan,  seven,  and 
Alexandra,  five.  She  and  her  husband, 
David,  will  be  celebrating  their  tenth 
anniversary  this  November,  and  Stephanie 
reports  that  life  is  great!  She'd  love  to  hear 
from  anyone  out  there!  •  A  last-minute 
letter  from  John  Callanan  came  across  my 
desk.  He  and  his  wife,  Laurie,  recently 
concluded  their  two-year  assignments  in 
Doha,  Qatar,  and  were  to  arrive  in 
Islamabad,  Pakistan,  in  early  September 
for  one-year  assignments.  Our  thoughts 
and  prayers  are  with  John  and  Laurie  for 
their  safety,  as  well  as  to  all  those 
servicemen  and  women  among  our 
alumni  classes.  Susan  Rogers  Reimer 
writes  "I've  moved  to  Newtown,  PA  last 
year  and  I  am  teaching  biology  in  the 
Central  Bucks  School  District.  I  have  just 
given  birth  to  a  little  boy  Charles  James 
Reimer  VI  or  "Charlie"  August  28.  He  was 
9lbs  20Z."  •  Gang,  that's  all  I  have  to  give 
you  right  now.  Please  keep  the  letters 
coming,  and  don't  be  afraid  to  update  me 
on  your  friends!  Here's  a  request:  Where 
are  you,  Court  Fable,  Chris  Burns,  Ali 
Malloy  and  Erin  2-me?  What  about  Justin 
Slobig,  Maggie  Teliska  and  Jennifer 
Denero?  I've  heard  from  some  of  you,  but 
not  all  of  you  ...  All  right,  back  to  my 
reading,  fellow  Eagles — keep  up  the  good 
work!  •  p.s.  Please  note  I  have  moved — my 
new  address  is  David  S.  Shapiro,  MD,  1116 
Blvd.,  West  Hartford,  CT  06119.  Thanks! 


Mike  Hofman 

517  E.  13th  St.  #2D 

New  York,  NY  10009 

212-673-3065 

mhofman@inc.com 


So  many  babies  and  weddings  ...  I  am 
starting  with  music  for  a  change  of  pace. 
Jacquie  (Gecan)  Barnaby  recently  released 
her  second  CD  and  is  performing  around 
Manhattan  and  southern  Connecticut.  On 
hand  for  a  show  in  August  at  Acme 
Underground  in  New  York:  Christine 
Grubert,  Kristen  Peters,  Kathy  Day,  Kate 
Sheridan  and  Sha  Sha  Shiau.  Jacquie's 
husband,  Ed  Barnaby,  recently  accepted  a 
position  as  the  assistant  dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  &  Sciences  at  Yale 
University.  Ed  and  Jackie  live  in  Westport, 
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CT,  with  their  daughter,  Olivia.  •  I  met 
Marc  Saul  recently,  who  said  he  would 
never  be  in  class  notes.  It  was  August,  and 
we  were  at  the  Tavern  on  the  Water  in 
Charlestown  with  Marc  Leduc,  Brian 
Woods,  Chris  Barnowski  and  Brian's 
girlfriend,  Molly  Nolan.  Marc  Saul  was 
getting  ready  for  Suffolk  Law,  which  he 
started  this  September.  •  Helene  Benedict 
Mastin  writes  that  Theresa  McGovern 
married  Eric  Zighera  on  May  24  at  a 
ceremony  in  Wayland.  Helene  was 
Theresa's  matron  of  honor.  Attending  the 
wedding  were  Jenna  Bosworth  Madden, 
Melanie  Ouellette  Fazzio,  Jennifer  Dawson 
Lawrence,  Amy  Kress,  Sudabeh 
Koochekzadeh  and  Karen  Gump.  Most  of 
the  group  got  together  again  in  July  in 
Montana,  where  Karen  married  Andrew 
Chang  ('94).  •  Ali  Porter  married  Chris 
Marques  last  June  in  Maine.  Many  BC 
alumni  attended,  among  them  Maureen 
Raguso  (with  her  husband,  Jim,  and 
daughter,  Maggie),  Ingrid  Ramos,  Susan 
Reeves,  Kristen  McClanaghan  and  Chris 
Kardos.  Ali  and  Chris  are  living  in  Natick. 
•  In  April,  Nampeera  (Lugira)  Kayondo  and 
her  husband,  Richard,  had  their  second 
child,  Gabriel.  Big  brother  Gerard  is  2 
years  old.  Nampeera  assures  me,  "We  are 
having  fun  with  our  two  boys!"  •  Kerri 
Griggs  gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  Hadley 
Elizabeth,  on  February  24.  The  baby  was  6 
lbs.,  14  oz.,  and  21.5  inches  at  birth.  She 
and  her  husband,  Jim,  also  have  a  son, 
Cooper.  •  Jessica  (Francis)  JefFeris  and  her 
husband,  Toby  had  their  second  baby  boy, 
Colin,  on  March  19,  2003.  Their  older  son, 
Casey,  is  2.  Jessica  writes,  "Life  with  two 
kids  is  hectic  but  fun.  Colin  [attended]  his 
first  BC  football  game  in  the  fall  ...  Casey 
has  his  'little  Flutie'  shirt  ready  to  go.  We 
are  heading  up  to  former  roommate 
Noreen  Mcdonagh's  wedding  in 
September."  •  Gioconda  Henriquez  writes, 
"I  am  now  married  to  Fernando  Cardoze 
('92)  for  five  years,  and  with  two  wonderful 
boys,  Fernando  Alberto  of  3  years  and 
Rogelio  Antonio  of  2  years.  I  am  managing 
four  movie  theatres  in  Panama.  Anna-Lea 
Jenny  (my  freshman  roommate)  came  to 
Panama  to  visit  me  and  my  family  in  April 
2002,  after  six  years  of  not  seeing  each 
other.  We  had  a  wonderful  time  catching 
up  and  reliving  our  wonderful  experience 
at  Boston  College."  •  There  were  a  lot  of 
good-bye  parties  in  Boston  this  summer. 
Caroline  Cerullo  moved  to  North  Carolina. 
She  is  engaged  to  Marc  Hogan  ('97),  who 
is  attending  UNC's  business  school.  Carrie 
is  continuing  to  work  for  Forrester 
Research.  Julie  (Allen)  Holbrook  also 
recently  moved  with  her  husband,  Josh,  to 
Bethesda,  MD.  They  have  a  dog  named 
Grogan,  after  Steve  Grogan,  the  Pats 
quarterback  circa  1980.  And  Glen  Fanderti 
and  his  wife,  Jodi,  recently  decamped  for 
Ohio,  where  he  will  do  his  fellowship  in 
cardiology.  •  Finally,  I  have  some  personal 
news.  I  also  recently  moved,  to  New  York, 
having  lived  in  Boston  since  we  graduated. 
I  am  living  in  the  East  Village,  two  stops  on 
the  L  from  my  old  roommate  Tom  Adams, 
and  a  few  blocks  from  my  fellow  former 
Heights  editor  Anna  Pizarro.  So  far,  the 
move  has  been  great.  The  day  after  I  got 


here,  for  example,  I  entered  a  fantasy 
football  league  with  Andrew  Fellingham, 
Crissy  Callaghan,  Megan  Storz,  John 
Dempsey,  Rachel  Clough,  Scott  Freeman 
and  John  Boyt.  Callaghan  drafted  Matt 
Hasselbeck,  and  Fellingham  has  William 
Green.  As  I  write  this,  one  week  into  the 
season,  with  Clinton  Portis  and  Terrell 
Owens  on  the  squad  that  Julie  Holbrook 
and  I  put  together,  I  am  pretty  convinced 
we're  going  to  be  big  winners.  •  Amy 
(Schoeffield)  and  Dave  Telep  are  proud  to 
announce  the  birth  of  their  son,  David 
Andrew,  Jr.,  born  at  8:27  a.m.  on  June  14. 
DJ,  as  he  is  called,  weighed  6  lbs.,  5  oz., 
and  was  18.5  inches  long.  The  family 
attended  their  first  BC  tailgate  and  football 
at  the  home  opener  versus  Wake  Forest.  DJ 
was  apparently  disappointed  with  the 
result.  •  Former  Class  Notes  correspondent 
Tina  Gustafson  and  her  husband,  Marty 
Pujolar,  are  also  new  parents.  Lauren 
Elizabeth  was  born  this  summer.  Tina 
writes:  "Dancing  and  loud  music 
completely  calm  her  down!  We  have  been 
rockin'  out  this  morning  to  the  Party 
Favorites  station  on  our  digital  cable!"  The 
Pujolars  live  in  Las  Vegas. 


Sabrina  M.  Bracco 

227  E.  83rd  St.,  No.  3-A 

New  York,  NY  10021 

sabrina.bracco@perseusbooks.com 


There  is  a  lot  of  wonderful  news  to  share 
this  issue.  Sacha  Birkmaier  married  Aaron 
Cote  on  June  14  in  North  Reading.  Allison 
Moosally  was  one  of  the  bridesmaids,  and 
other  grads  in  attendance  included  Mary  Jo 
(Quatrone)  Farber,  Amy  (Moore)  Sund,  Sol 
Sund,  Emily  Corrigan,  Danielle  Mercurio, 
Liam  O'Heir  ('98),  and  Sabrina  Bracco. 
The  newlyweds  live  in  Lawrence.  Danielle 
Mercurio  married  Liam  O'Heir  on  July  26 
at  BC's  own  St.  Ignatius  Church.  The 
happy  couple  lives  in  Danvers.  BC  grads  in 
attendance  included  Sacha  (Birkmaier) 
Cote,  Mary  Jo  (Quatrone)  Farber  and  Emily 
Corrigan.  •  Robert  Maniaci  and  his  wife, 
Cherlene,  gave  birth  to  their  son,  James 
Anthony  (7  lbs.,  9  oz.,  21  inches),  on  May 
21  at  Lenox  Hill  Hospital  in  Manhattan. 
•  Michael  Best  received  a  Ph.D.  in 
chemistry  from  the  University  of  Texas  at 
Austin  in  August  of  2002.  Currently,  he  is 
a  postdoctoral  researcher  at  the  Scripps 
Research  Institute  in  San  Diego.  Next  fall 
he  will  be  applying  for  a  professorship  in 
organic  chemistry.  •  On  August  9,  Jessica 
Donsky  and  Steve  Devine  ('95)  were 
married  at  St.  Ignatius  Church.  Steve's 
father,  a  BC  grad  and  a  deacon  in  the 
Catholic  Church,  performed  the  ceremony. 
Bridesmaids  included  Sarah  Sperbeck, 
Christine  (Hansen)  Armstrong,  Katie 
(Crombach)  Jenkins  ('98),  and  Niki 
(Campbell)  Duffy  ('95).  Groomsmen 
included  Bill  Duffy  ('95),  Bryan 
McLaughlin  ('95),  Dave  Finnegan  ('95), 
and  Phil  Devine  ('90).  Lots  of  BC  grads 
attended  the  wedding,  including  many 
from  our  class:  Elizabeth  Hahesy,  Debra 
(Basilicato)  McLaughlin,  Lisa  (Garvey) 
Harrison,  Robyn  Winters,  Linda  Song 
Wendel  and  Andrew  Wendel.  The 
newlyweds  went  to  Hawaii  for  their 


honeymoon  and  currently  live  in  Newton 
Centre.  •  Tucker  Stine  and  Jennifer  (Tulis) 
Stine  ('00),  continue  to  make  their  home 
in  San  Diego.  Tucker  is  pursuing  a  career 
in  real  estate  marketing  while  Jenn  is  start- 
ing her  second  year  as  a  third-grade 
teacher.  They  recently  celebrated  their 
third  wedding  anniversary.  Brother-in-law 
Matthew  Tulis  was  married  this  past  July  to 
Rachel  Crowley,  a  nurse  he  met  while  com- 
pleting his  navy  residency  in  San  Diego. 
The  wedding  took  place  at  Andrews  Air 
Force  Base  in  DC.  Tucker  was  his  best 
man,  and  Jim  Dowden  was  a  groomsman. 
Pat  Farmer  was  also  in  attendance.  After  a 
honeymoon  in  Hawaii,  Matt  and  Rachel 
were  deployed  to  Okinawa,  Japan,  for  a 
three-year  stay.  Life  in  the  military  has  kept 
the  couple  extremely  busy.  •  Tamatha 
Baker  and  Paul  Bibbo  ('99)  were  married 
on  Saturday,  August  9,  at  Mary 
Immaculate  Church  in  Newton,  with  a 
reception  at  Castle  Hill,  the  Crane  Estate, 
in  Ipswich.  The  couple  went  to  St.  Lucia  on 
their  honeymoon.  Paul  is  currently  a  buyer 
at  Filene's,  and  Tamatha  is  an  English 
teacher  at  Franklin  High  School.  In 
attendance  were  Miriam  (Feeney)  Walsh 
(bridesmaid),  Jennifer  Abrahams,  Gina 
Mahoney,  Kirsten  Corio,  Chrissy  Hymans, 
Monica  (Weingarten)  Conrad,  Catherine 
(ReiUy)  Foley,  Michele  (Curry)  Devaney 
and  April  (Young)  Wilmar.  •  Michelle 
Schwartz  was  married  to  James 
Steinkrauss  on  May  24  at  St.  Ignatius  by 
Father  Robert  VerEecke  (a  BC  professor 
and  pastor  of  St.  Ignatius).  Their  wedding 
party  included  Kristin  Hennessy, 
Piper  Grimsrud,  Anna  Maria  Diamanti, 
Meghan  Murray,  William  Walt  and 
Matthew  Lesniewski.  Also  in  attendance 
were  Kevin  Hodson,  Mario  Mapelli, 
Robert     Ricchi,  Michael     Alyward, 

Melanie  Johnson-Alyward,  Lisa  Caperna, 
Benjamin  Dimock,  Emily  Fairbanks, 
Sarah  Jones,  Kirsten  Fuchs  and 
Raghuveer  Vallabhaneni.  Michelle  and  Jim 
live  in  Allston  and  welcome  visitors. 
They  can  be  reached  via  e-mail  at 
mrs1975@hotmail.com.  •  Matt  Gelb 
married  Katie  Micksch  in  Green  Bay,  WI, 
on  June  21  .The  ceremony  was  held  at  St. 
Matthew's  Church  and  the  reception  at 
Oneida  Golf  and  Country  Club,  both  in 
Green  Bay.  Katie  and  Matt  are  both 
originally  from  Wisconsin  and  met  at  a 
party  thrown  by  Marybeth  Gerson.  Katie 
was  attending  UMass,  Boston,  at  the  time, 
working  on  an  M.A.  in  English. 
Groomsmen  included  Chris  Broder,  Brian 
Kellogg,  Jay  Browning,  Chet  Jackson  and 
Tim  Smith.  Other  BC  grads  in  attendance 
included  Matt  Welnicki  and  his  wife,  Amy 
('98);  Dave  Gehan;  Alexis  Broder  ('02);  Jay 
Campbell  ('98);  Marybeth  (Gerson)  Heyd; 
and  Dina  Pimentel  ('99).  The  couple  went 
to  St.  Lucia  for  their  honeymoon  and  now 
lives  in  Green  Bay.  Katie  teaches  English  at 
Ashwaubenon  High  School,  and  Matt  is  a 
consultant  at  Wipfli,  a  consulting  and 
accounting  firm,  as  well  as  a  golf  coach  for 
Notre  Dame  Academy  in  Green  Bay. 
•  Heather  Hall  graduated  from  Loyola 
University's  Stritch  School  of  Medicine  in 
June    and    started    a    general    surgery 
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residency  at  Brown  University/ Rhode 
Island  Hospital  soon  after.  She  lives  in 
Attleboro.  •  Kellie  (Beckwith)  and  Marc 
McMahon  welcomed  Drew  Fenway  and 
Marc  Mason  on  April  16,  2003.  Both  boys 
are  doing  very  well.  Their  twin  siblings, 
Jake  and  Ashley,  who  turned  three  in  May, 
also  welcomed  them.  •  Jeffrey  Ball 
graduated  from  the  University  of  San 
Francisco  Law  School  in  May  2002  and 
was  recently  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  the 
State  of  California.  Jeff  is  working  in  the 
Bay  Area  as  a  public-interest  lawyer. 
•  Helen  (Revis)  Connor  and  Brian  Connor 
('90)  had  a  daughter,  Olivia  Angela  (8  lbs., 
1  oz.),  on  April  8  in  Boston.  •  Erin  Brennan 
competed  with  the  Leukemia  and 
Lymphoma  Society's  Team  in  Training 
Program  in  the  St.  Anthony's  Triathlon  in 
St.  Petersburg,  FL,  this  past  April.  Erin 
raised  $13,000  for  the  society  and 
completed  the  event  in  three  hours  and 
two  minutes.  She  also  competed  in  the 
NYC  Triathlon  on  August  10.  •  Matthew 
D'Amico  joined  the  law  firm  Kaufman, 
Borgeest  &  Ryan  as  an  associate  attorney  in 
its  Valhalla,  NY,  office.  KBR  is  a  civil 
litigation  firm  specializing  in  professional 
liability  defense,  with  offices  throughout 
the  New  York  metropolitan  area.  Matthew 
and  his  wife,  Jenn,  bought  a  house  in 
Hartsdale,  NY,  this  summer.  •  On  August 
10,  2002,  Suzanne  Zuckerman  and  Dave 
O'Neill  were  married  at  Our  Lady  of 
Fatima  Church  in  Wilton,  CT,  followed  by 
a  reception  at  the  Indian  Harbor  Yacht 
Club  in  Greenwich,  CT.  Many  BC  alumni, 
including  members  of  the  wedding  party, 
attended  the  ceremony:  Allison  Gilman, 
Molly  Rice,  Chris  Bauer  and  Dave  BofFa. 
The  newlyweds  spent  two  weeks  in  St. 
Thomas  and  St.  John.  Suzanne  received 
her  master's  degree  in  June  from 
Simmons  College  and  is  teaching  fifth 
grade  in  Skokie,  IL.  The  couple  lives  in 
Evanston,  IL,  where  Dave  is  attending  the 
graduate  program  at  the  Kellogg  School  of 
Northwestern  University.  •  Patrick  Basile 
was  accepted  into  the  Health  Professions 
Scholarship  Program  and  was 
commissioned  as  an  officer  in  the  U.S. 
Navy  in  1999.  He  graduated  from  SUNY 
Upstate  Medical  University  in  May  of  this 
year  and  started  a  residency  in  plastic  and 
reconstructive  surgery  at  the  University  of 
Rochester  in  New  York.  Shannon  (Wilcox) 
Basile  has  been  working  as  a  Pilates 
instructor  and  takes  care  of  their  children, 
Hope,  7,  and  Noah,  2. 


Mistie  Psaledas  Lucht 

4043  Quentin  Ave. 

St.  Louis  Park,  MN  55416 

mistie.psaledas@genmills.com 


E-mails  and  letters  have  been  light  from 
our  class.  Please  send  me  your  info — I 
know  that  many  of  you  are  doing  some  fun 
things,  and  I  would  really  like  to  hear  from 
you.  Have  a  wonderful  Holiday  Season! 
•  Tim  Phelan  has  been  teaching  biology 
and  chemistry  at  Conard  H.S.  in  West 
Hartford,  CT  for  the  past  three  years.  He 
also  met  his  future  wife —  Kathryn  Flynn, 
an  English  teacher —  at  the  school.    They 


got  engaged  the  weekend  after  St.  Paddy's 
Day  in  Holyoke,  MA,  and  were  married  in 
July  of  2003.  •  Beth  Boyle  got  married  on 
June  7  to  Chris  Cortese  (Cal  State,  Chico 
('98').  The  wedding  took  place  at  the 
Ahwahnee  Hotel  in  Yosemite  National 
Park.  Diane  Patten  (Reger)  was  one  of 
Beth's  bridesmaids.  Daniela  Carvalho  and 
Martin  Leborgne  were  also  there 
representing  BC  ('98).  Matt  Patten, 
Jennifer  Simpson  and  Steve  Sobhi  were 
unable  to  make  it.  Chris  and  Beth  are  now 
living  in  Concord,  CA.  She  works  for 
American  President  Lines  in  Oakland,  in 
their  internal  audit  group.  •  Jill  Winters' 
second  novel  Blushing  Pink  climbed  to 
number  28  on  Barnes  &  Noble.com's  Top 
100  Bestseller  List,  and  number  one  on 
Barnes  &  Noble's  Romance  list.  Jill  is 
currently  working  on  her  third  book, 
Raspberry  Crush,  and  has  been  thrilled  to 
hear  from  so  many  of  her  friends  and 
former  classmates.  •  In  Oradell,  NJ,  Paul 
Gorski  wed  Jaime  Ferrarotti.  Maids  of 
Honor  were  Alexandra  Shea  and  Kristin 
Karam.  The  bridal  party  included  Heather 
Martin,  Michael  Hutner,  and  David  Dlott. 
The  presentation  of  gifts  was  made  by 
Koren  (McCarthy)  Bradshaw),  and  Allen 
Seto.  Guests  included  Brian  Barnett, 
Christopher  Vance,  Steven  Kaden,  David 
Cronin,  Kirk  Gallego,  Daniel  Roth,  and 
Alan  Pisano.  •  Amanda  Abresch  married 
Jeff  Harbert  (Duke  '98)  on  May  10,  2003, 
in  Boston.  BC  alums  in  attendance  were 
Rashied  McCreary,  Brian  Haddad,  Lou 
Corapi,  Mike  Ferris,  Jess  O'Leary,  Ed 
Gardner,  and  Jorgen  lie.  Amanda  is  in 
business  operations  and  works  for  St. 
Elizabeth's  Medical  Center.  Jeff  is  a  techni- 
cal consultant.  Amanda  and  Jeff  live  in 
Brookline  and  plan  to  stay  in  the  Boston 
area  for  the  next  couple  years.  Amanda 
also  helped  to  plan  our  reunion  and  was 
fresh  back  from  her  honeymoon  to  attend 
the  festivities!  •  After  Marissa  Lopez  Bisbe 
graduated  from  BC,  she  worked  for  four 
years  at  Genzyme  Corporation  as  a 
research  associate  in  a  molecular  oncology 
laboratory.  She  lived  in  Watertown  with 
Autumn  (Davis)  Moran.  She  got  engaged 
in  Chile  to  Jose  Bisbe,  who  she  met  at 
Genzyme  while  doing  an  internship  there 
her  sophomore  year  in  college.  Marissa 
and  Jose  were  married  in  Brighton  on  June 
30,  2002,  and  celebrated  at  the  BraeBurn 
Country  Club  in  Newton.  BC  alumni  in  the 
wedding  party  included  Autumn  (Davis) 
Moran,  Dierdre  McDonald,  and  Alison 
Dwan.  After  they  returned  from  their  hon- 
eymoon in  HI,  Marissa  started  medical 
school.  She  is  currently  in  her  second  year 
at  University  of  New  England  College  of 
Osteopathic  Medicine  in  Biddeford,  ME, 
expecting  to  graduate  in  2006.  She  will  be 
helping  her  little  sister  move  in  to  Keys 
South  this  year,  the  third  eagle  in  the  fam- 
ily! •  Nothing  too  new  for  me.  I  enjoying 
walking  and  running  with  the  dog  that  my 
husband  and  I  adopted  last  January  from 
the  Humane  Society — a  ninety-pound 
Malamute-Lab  mix  named  Hudson.  Nate 
and  I  found  Hudson  during  one  of  our 
volunteering  evenings  where  we  walk  the 
dogs  and  help  the  public  adopt  animals. 


We  have  been  tempted  to  bring  home  a  few 
more,  but  our  small  house  can  probably 
only  manage  one  big  dog  at  this  point! 
Hope  to  hear  from  many  of  you  that  I  saw 
at  the  reunion — send  me  an  e-mail  or  a 
letter!  Take  care! 


Matt  Coleran 

2  Claflin  Rd.,  No'.  4 

Brookline,  MA  02445 

617-738-8855 

bc1999classnotes@hotmail.com 


REUNION  YEAR 

Hello,  all;  I  hope  you  are  doing  well.  It  has 
been  great  to  hear  from  many  of  you,  and  I 
look  forward  to  catching  up  with  more  of 
you  soon.  Class  of '99,  remember  that  our 
fifth  anniversary  is  quickly  approaching.  I 
will  try  to  include  some  updates  in  the  next 
issue,  so  stay  tuned.  •  Richard  King  has 
been  a  successful  elementary  teacher  in 
Fairfax  County,  VA,  and  currently  resides 
in  Arlington,  VA,  near  Washington,  DC. 
After  four  years  teaching  grades  six  and 
four,  Richard  has  decided  to  enter  the  U.S. 
Army  this  fall  and  will  begin  officer 
candidate  school  in  January.  Richard 
continues  to  be  good  friends  with  Katelyn 
Rosa  and  Joanna  Ortbals,  who  also  reside 
in  Arlington,  and  Craig  Macchi  and  Greg 
Levy,  in  Massachusetts.  •  Lori  Leonovicz 
graduated  in  May  2002  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  Law  School  and  is 
working  at  Foley  &  Lardner  in  Washington, 
DC.  Chris  Fonss  graduated  from  George 
Washington  Law  School  in  May  2002  and 
is  working  at  the  same  firm.  They  are  both 
associates  in  the  business  group  at  the 
firm.  •  Kathryn  Alexander  worked  for 
Adams,  Harkness  &  Hill  for  several  years 
and  just  made  the  switch  to  begin  working 
for  BainCapital  in  Boston.  She  is  living  in 
the  Back  Bay.  •  Janna  Bell  is  teaching 
elementary  school  in  Westport,  CT,  having 
earned  her  master's  degree  in  education 
and  her  reading  specialist  certificate  from 
UW,  Madison.  •  Jessica  May  is  working  as 
a  nurse  in  Batavia,  NY.  •  Paul  Bibbo  and 
Tamatha  Baker  ('97),  were  married  on 
August  9  at  Mary  Immaculate  Church  in 
Newton,  with  a  reception  at  Castle  Hill,  on 
the  Crane  Estate,  in  Ipswich.  They  went  to 
St.  Lucia  on  their  honeymoon!  Paul  is 
currently  a  buyer  at  Filene's,  and  Tamatha 
is  an  English  teacher  at  Franklin  High 
School.  In  attendance  were  John  T. 
Wildfire  (best  man),  Emily  Wildfire,  Fred 
Cardone,  Daniella  Grande,  Brian  Murray, 
and  Matt  Chabot.  •  Chris  Mellor  recently 
moved  to  the  Mount  Airy  section  of 
Philadelphia  and  just  accepted  a  job 
teaching  high  school  science  at  a  small 
school  outside  the  city.  •  Sandra  Morones 
married  Marc  Christensen  on  July  12, 
2002,  in  Chicago.  Sandra  met  Marc  while 
traveling  in  London.  They  are  now  living  in 
Texas  and  plan  to  return  to  Europe  to 
backpack  in  the  spring  of  2004.  No 
children  as  of  yet.  •  Lori  Nehls  graduated 
from  Suffolk  Law  School  and  passed  the 
Massachusetts  bar  in  2002.  She  is 
currentiy  working  in  Boston  for  the  Rogers 
Law  Firm,  PC,  in  the  area  of  civil  litigation. 
She  has  lived  in  Brighton  since  graduation. 
•  Vatana  Ing  was  married  on  July  12  to 
Robert  F.  Rosa  (Providence  College  '01)  in 
Saugus,  and  they  went  to  Prince  Edward 
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Island  for  their  honeymoon.  BC  grads  in 
attendance  included  Adam  Gardner  and 
Domini  (Vilaythong)  Gardner  and  Cathie 

Ye.  Robert  is  a  technical  manager  at 
Travelers  Insurance  in  Hartford,  and 
Vatana  is  currently  working  as  an  analyst 
for  Unisource/Georgia  Pacific  in  Windsor, 
CT.  They  are  living  in  West  Hartford,  CT 
•  David  Campbell  married  Meredith 
Simon,  ('01),  on  July  26,  2003,  on  Cape 
Cod.  Bradley  Battaglia,  Jason  Crawford  and 
John  McCann  were  groomsmen.  Also  in 
attendance  were  Ryan  Robinson  and  Sarah 
Shiple.  David  and  Meredith  are  living  in 
Merrimack,  NH.  •  Roger  Squire  has  left  the 
working  world  to  return  to  school  and 
pursue  an  M.B.A.  at  Darden  (UVA). 
Courtney  Hischier  will  be  attending 
Wharton  to  pursue  an  M.B.A.  this  fall. 
Mike  Scialabba  recently  graduated  from 
the  SUNY  School  of  Dental  Medicine. 
During  his  years  at  SUNY,  Mike  was 
president  of  his  class  and  president  of  the 
Dental  Student  Organization.  Mike  spent 
last  August  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian 
reservation,  providing  dental  care  for 
Native  Americans  as  part  of  an  externship 
with  the  Indian  Health  Service.  Mike  was 
awarded  the  American  Association  of 
Endodontists  award  for  outstanding 
achievement  in  endodontics  at  the  under- 
graduate level  and  the  Senior  Dental 
Student  Award,  awarded  to  a  student 
who  spends  most  of  his  free  time 
mentoring  and  helping  underclassmen. 
He  is  now  headed  to  West  Palm  Beach,  FL, 
to  participate  in  a  two-year  dental  general 
practice  residency  at  the  Veterans 
Association  Medical  Center  of  West 
Palm  Beach. 


Kate  Pescatore 

63  Carolfn  Trail 

Marshfield,  MA  02050 

katepe£catore@  hotmail.com 


The  class  of  2000  had  a  very  busy 
summer.  Thank  you  to  everyone  for 
helping  me  to  keep  the  members  of  our 
class  informed  about  each  other.  •  Anna 
Kelleher  and  Justin  Toomey  both  recently 
moved  to  New  York  City.  Anna  is  a  CPA  for 
Ernst  &  Young,  while  Justin  is  working  for 
KPMG  Consulting  Group.  •  Jennifer 
Brennan  recently  switched  career  paths. 
After  working  for  three  years  as  a 
consultant  with  Mercer  Human  Resource 
Consulting,  Jennifer  has  recently  become  a 
Milford  High  School  math  teacher.  •  Karen 
Miller  and  Timothy  Walsh  were  married 
on  June  7  in  Newburvport.  Hugh  O'Kane 
and  Keith  Swinarski  both  served  as 
groomsmen.  Cameron  Cole,  Kristen 
Reagan  ('01),  and  Katie  Reagan  ('03),  were 
bridesmaids.  Many  BC  alumni  attended 
the  wedding  celebration.  Members  of  our 
class  included  Lauren  Bullaro,  Nicole 
Coghlan,  Jessica  Geier,  Allison  Hajjar, 
Sarah  Hemdon,  Courtney  Leavitt,  Curtis 
Manning,  Erika  Maxel,  T.  J.  Pascalides, 
Hans  Pusch,  Kristin  Reilly,  Carlos 
Rodriguez,  Victor  Saratella  and  Brad 
Sherwin.  •  On  June  28,  Joanna  Myer 
married  Cory  Lund  in  Lemonister.  The 
bridesmaids  included  Mickey  Estabrook, 
Elizabeth  Fitzpatrick  and  Kendra  Johnson. 
Other  class  of  2000  members  attending 
the    wedding    were    Kara    Glynn,    Sara 


Helfrich,  Brooke  Kolconay,  Greg  Rodetis, 
Jenn  Rothenberg,  Mike  Rowley  and  Amy 
Vaghini.  Joanna  and  Cory  are  currently 
living  in  Newmarket,  NH.  *  Timothy 
Howell  and  Sarah  Geyer  were  married 
June  30  on  the  island  of  Taveuni,  in  Fiji. 
The  couple  is  currently  living  in  Arlington, 
VA.  Sarah  is  a  fourth-year  medical  student 
at  Georgetown,  and  Tim  is  working  as  an 
IT  consultant  with  Ernst  &  Young,  LLP. 

•  On  July  12,  Jeni  Jefferson  married  Mark 
Hansen  ('01).  The  wedding  was  held  in 
Kansas  City,  MO.  Those  class  members  in 
attendance  were  Jaime  Baldante,  Brian 
Caputo,  Kelly  Corigliano,  Nando  DiFino 
and  Dan  O'Brien,  as  well  as  many  mem- 
bers of  the  class  of  2001.  Jeni  and  Mark 
will  continue  living  in  Kansas  City  for  this 
year.  •  Also  married  on  July  12  was  Tandy 
McNamara.  Tandy  married  Shawn 
McGrail  at  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Cross 
in  Boston.  Patty  Stark  was  a  member  of  the 
bridal  party.  Also  present  at  the  nuptials 
were  Melissa  Barry,  Suzanne  Casey, 
Meghan  Cronin,  John  Doyle,  Elizabeth 
Rocco,  Lisa  Roth  and  Taylor  Shields.  After 
honeymooning  in  Aruba,  Tandy  and 
Shawn  will  live  in  Wakefield.  Tandy  will 
continue  to  teach  in  the  Acton  school 
system.  Shawn  is  an  executive  with 
Genesys  Corp.  in  Bedford.  •  Kelly  Moudy 
married  Ezequiel  Gomes  in  Buffalo,  NY, 
on  July  19.  Elizabeth  Tegins  served  as  the 
maid  of  honor.  Also  in  attendance  were 
Diane  Johnson,  Jeff  Mathias,  Ewa  Halama 
and  Steve  Jasulavic  ('99).  Kelly  received 
her  master's  degree  in  translation  and 
interpretation  from  the  Monterey  Institute 
of  International  Studies  in  May.  She 
is  currently  working  as  a  freelance 
conference  interpreter  and  translator.  The 
couple  is  living  in  the  Washington,  DC, 
area.  •  On  August  9,  Emily  Long  and  Dan 
Garry  were  married  in  Nashville,  TN.  Phil 
Gabriel  served  as  the  best  man.  Nicole 
Aurillo  Lacz  and  John  DiBari  were  also  part 
of  the  bridal  party.  Attending  the  wedding 
were  Amy  Brown,  Rob  Bubalo,  Liz 
Delaney,  Danielle  Deluca,  Maud  Elias, 
Joe  Famighette,  Leah  Grip,  Tom  Ledbetter, 
Alice  Lehne,  Brooke  Means,  Carrie  Fling 
Monnette,  Matt  Moore,  Kate  Pescatore, 
Jim  Pietras,  Kathryn  Reyes,  and 
Sarah  Singer.  Also  in  attendance  were  Dan 
Lacz  ('99),  Jim  Spillman  ('99),  and 
Maureen  Gibbons  ('04).  Trie  couple 
demonstrated  true  Southern  hospitality  by 
planning  numerous  events  for  the  guests, 
including  a  barbecue  dinner  at  the  Longs 
and  a  softball  game  featuring  the  reunion 
of  some  former  intramural  teammates. 
After  a  honeymoon  to  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Dan  and  Emily  are  living  in  Jamaica  Plain. 

•  On  August  22,  Becky  Smith  married 
Mike  McCarthy  in  Athol.  Noelle 
Deschenes,  Beth  Gnazzo,  Kristen 
Grabowski,  Anna  Kelleher,  Jeff  McGinn, 
Kathleen  Pollock,  Christian  Riesch,  Justin 
Toomey  and  Katie  Williams  attended. 
Becky  is  currently  a  fourth-grade  teacher 
for  the  Boston  Public  Schools.  She  and 
Mike  live  in  South  Boston.  •  Regretfully, 
I  must  inform  you  of  the  death  of  two  of 
our  classmates.  On  July  28,  Seth  Meiller 
was  killed  in  an  automobile  accident  in 
Illinois.  Seth  was  moving  to  Colorado  and 
was  traveling  there  with  his  sister  when 
the  accident  occurred.  Seth  spent  the  last 
several  years  in  Maryland,  working  most 
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recently  with  severely  disabled  children  at 
the  Francis  Scott  Key  School  in  Baltimore. 
On  August  18,  Josh  Stello  was  killed  in  an 
automobile  accident  in  Monterey,  CA.  At 
the  time  of  his  death,  Josh  was  living  in 
Hermosa  Beach,  CA,  where  he  was 
working  for  a  mortgage  brokerage  and 
property-investment  firm.  Our  thoughts 
and  prayers  are  with  both  Seth's  and 
Josh's  families  and  friends  during  this 
difficult  time. 


Erin  Mary  R.  Ackermam 

The  Salter  School 

2  Florence  St. 

'Maiden,  MA  02148 

bostoricollegeon  @  hotmail.com 


Greetings,  class  of  2001!  I  hope  you  all  had 
a  wonderful  summer.  I  have  just  returned 
from  Alaska  and  the  pristine  beauty  of 
Denali  (Mt.  McKinley).  Though  not  much 
of  a  mountain  climber  myself,  I  watched 
from  base  camp  as  my  brother  reached  the 
summit.  Lots  of  good  news  to  report  to 
you,     and     please     keep     it     coming! 

•  Congratulations  to  Scott  Shapiro  who  was 
recently  named  assistant  vice  president  for 
operations  at  Warren  Capital  Corp.  in 
California.  •  Shannon  O'Brien  has  been 
named  a  Rotary  World  Peace  Scholar,  one 
of  only  70  chosen  from  around  the  world 
and    the    first    from     BC.     Congrats! 

•  Meredith  Simon  married  David  Campbell 
('99)  this  July.  Bradley  Battaglia  ('99), 
Jason  Crawford  ('99),  and  John  McCann 
('99)  were  groomsmen.  Christina  Keogh, 
Meg  Sylvester  and  Emily  Warmerdam 
were  bridesmaids.  Brooke  Barker 
attended.  Meredith  and  David  honey- 
mooned in  Virginia  and  now  live  in 
Merrimack,  NH.  Best  wishes  to  the  happy 
couple!  •  Sarah  Ames,  Kaitlin  Anderson, 
Jessye  Ball,  Jarrett  Burns,  Danielle  Colon, 
Liz  Deady,  Kevin  Fiore,  Jennifer  Hill, 
Lara  Klingenmaeir,  Carol  Kitay,  Tom  and 
Lynze  (Fox)  Pettit,  Stefanie  Sandello,  Emily 
Ryne,  and  Gary  Whitehouse  gathered 
recently  to  celebrate  the  marriage  of 
Meghan  McCarthy  to  Joseph  Capp. 
Meghan  is  studying  Public  Health  at 
Hunter  College  in  New  York.  A  special 
thank  you  goes  out  to  Meghan's  maid  of 
honor,  Danielle  Colon,  for  providing  us 
with  the  details!  •  Lorilee  Auriemma 
married  Mathew  Dickson  last  April 
surrounded  by  BC  friends  Jill  Amitrani, 
Nicole  Anthony,  J.  W.  Carpenter,  Sonia 
Desikan,  John  Durbin,  Rita  Johnson,  Kurt 
LaBelle,  Frank  Morano,  Brian  Nesbitt,  Tom 
O'Reilly,  Meghan  Sullivan,  Juliana  Tarris, 
Chris  Twardzicki,  Matt  Wells  and  Kristie 
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they  are  living  in  New  York  City. 
•  Don't  forget  to  update  the  class!  Let  us 
know  what  is  happening  in  your  life. 
Send  good  news  about  weddings, 
promotions,  births  or  get-togethers  to 
BostonCollegeoi@hotmail.com,  or  write 
to  the  class  correspondent,  Erin  Mary  R. 
Ackerman,  Salter  School,  2  Florence 
Street,  Maiden,  MA  02148.  Please  include 
a  telephone  number  for  confirmation! 


Suzanne  Harte 

6  Everett  Ave. 

Winchester,  MA  01890 

617-656-5439 

hartesb@caesar.bc.edu 
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Rhoda  Kramer  Channing,  M.B.A.  '84,  died 
at  the  age  of  61  at  Wake  Forest  University 
Baptist  Medical  Center.  Ms.  Channing, 
once  the  assistant  university  librarian  at 
BC's  O'Neill  Library,  was  director  of  the  Z. 
Smith  Reynolds  Library  at  Wake  Forest 
University  at  the  time  of  her  death.  She  is 
survived  by  her  daughter  and  son-in-law, 
Laura  and  Ted  Baecher,  and  their  infant 
son,  Zachary.  •  Holly  Annamay  Vickers, 
M.B.A.  '85,  died  at  the  age  of  46.  Ms. 
Vickers  is  survived  by  her  parents  William 
Ward  Vickers  and  Vivian  Phillips  Vickers 
of  Fair  Haven,  NY,  and  a  brother  and  sister. 
•  Jeffrey  Tarleton,  M.B.A.  '80,  is  working 
as  director  of  administration  and  sales  for 
Gertsung/Gym-Thing,  Inc.,  a  manufacturer 
of  movement  apparatus  for  elementary 
education  and  sports  floors.  Jeff,  his  wife, 
and  three  children  live  in  Reistertown, 
MD.  •  Frederick  Carrillo,  M.B.A.  '99,  has 
been  promoted  to  manager  of  category 
development  at  Kraft  Food  International. 
Freddy,  his  wife,  and  two  children  have 
relocated  to  London. 
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Virginia  "Ginger"  Capasso,  Ph.D.  '00,  was 
featured  in  a  cover  story  article  in  Nursing 
Spectrum  on  doctorally  prepared  nurses  in 
clinical  practice.  Ginger  is  co-director  of 
the  wound  center  at  Mass  General.  •  Lois 
Haggerty,  M.S.  '69,  presented  a  paper  on 
factors  influencing  intrapartal  nurses' 
decision  making  about  fetal  stress  in 
Manchester,  England.  •  Joellen  Hawkins, 
M.S.  '69,  has  been  appointed  as  a 
consultant  to  the  Obstetrics  and 
Gynecology  Devices  Panel  of  the  Medical 
Devices  Advisory  Committee  at  the  FDA. 

•  Heather  Haas,  M.S.  '03,  has  received  a 
Fulbright  Scholarship  to  study  childbirth 
experiences       in       the       Netherlands. 

•  Kathleen  Walsh,  M.S.  '89,  is  enrolled  in 
the  nursing  doctoral  program  at  the 
University  of  Connecticut. 


Paul  O.  Carrese,  Ph.D.  '98,  an  associate 
professor  of  political  science  at  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  Academy,  published  The  Cloaking  of 
Power:  Montesquieu,  Blackstone,  and  the  Rise 
of  Judicial  Activism  (U.  of  Chicago  Press, 
2003).  He  is  also  the  coeditor  of  John 
Marshall's  The  Life  of  George  Washington. 

•  Paul  M.  Sullivan,  SJ,  M.Ed.  '75,  received  a 
Doctor  of  Ministry  degree  from  Bangor 
Theological  Seminary  in  Bangor,  ME  and 
became  pastor  of  St.  Joseph  Church  in 
Gardiner,  ME.,  His  new  address  is  1 
Lincoln    Ave.,    Gardiner,    ME       04345. 

•  Marion  Patrick  Jennings,  M.A.  '58,  died 
November  21,  1997.  •  Esther  M. 
O'Donnell,  M.Ed.  '66,  died  December  25, 
1999.  •  Brenda  S.  Coyle,  M.A.  '91,  Ph.D. 
'98,  clinical  director  of"  the  Yale  Center  for 
Eating  and  Weight  Disorders  and  a 
licensed  psychologist  specializing  in 
women's  health,  has  co-written  Helping 
Your  Child  Overcome  an  Eating  Disorder 
(New  Harbinger).  •  Clotilde  L.  Salvador, 
M.Ed.  '64,  founded  the  Clotilde  L.  Salvador 
Foundation,  Inc.  in  1995  partially  as  a  way 
to  "pay  forward"  what  she  had  previously 
received.  Having  herself  been  the  recipient 
of  a  tuition  scholarship  from  the  School  of 
Education  at  Boston  College,  she  was 
inspired  to  offer  formal  scholarships  to 
financially  needy,  intellectually  gifted 
students  in  her  hometown  of  Sorsogon, 
Philippines.  Priority  is  given  to  those 
who  wish  to  pursue  a  career  in  secondary 
or  primary  education.  After  completing  a 
successful  fund-raising  campaign  for  the 
foundation  this  year,  in  conjunction  with 
her  eightieth  birthday,  the  foundation  is 
currently  supporting  five  scholars  at  the  St. 
Louise  de  Marillac  College  of  Education,  a 
catholic  school  run  by  the  Daughters  of 
Charity  in  Sorsogon  City. 


Linda  Rosa 
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It  has  been  a  pleasure  once  again  to  get  so 
many  messages  from  alumni  over  the  last 
few  months.  We'd  like  to  say  thank  you  to 
the  many  people  who  have  offered  to  help 
with  the  GSSW  alumni  board's  career  serv- 
ice project  for  graduating  students. 
The  "Connections"  program  allows  each 
graduating  student  to  get  a  call  and  some 
support  from  an  alum  as  they  enter  the 
world  of  professional  social  work.  A 
greater  number  of  alumni  volunteers 
means  we  can  foster  even  more  connec- 
tions for  our  newest  social  workers.  In  our 
profession,  we  are  experts  at  building  rela- 
tionships. This  project  is  an  example  that 
should  make  all  of  us  proud.  Please 
continue  to  send  your  updates,  especially 
e-mail  addresses,  to  doucettl@bc.edu.  We 
hope  to  hear  from  you  soon.  •  Martha 
Douty,  M.S.W  '02,  is  currently  working  as 
a  geriatric  social  worker  at  the  Bethany 
Health  Care  Center  in  Framingham.  She  is 
living  in  Framingham.  •  Michael  Everson, 
M.S.W.  '97,  will  begin  the  Ph.D.  in  social 
work  program  at  SUNY  Albany  in  the  fall 


of  2003.  He  is  presently  working  in  a  Long 
Island,  NY,  school-  and  community-based 
substance  abuse  treatment  program, 
working  primarily  with  adolescents  and 
families.  .  Robert  C.  Hubbell,  M.S.W. 
'74,  has  been  named  to  the  new  position  of 
national  director,  internal  communica- 
tions, with  KPMG  LLP,  the  professional 
services  firm.  He  previously  was  a 
partner  and  managing  director  of 
communications  at  Anderson  Worldwide, 
CEO  of  an  international  communications 
consultancy  and  adjunct  professor  in  the 
school  of  business  at  Montclair  State 
University  in  Montclair,  NJ. 


Law 


Vicki  Sanders 

885  Centre  St. 

Newton,  MA  02459 

sandervi@bc.edu 


Class  Notes  for  Law  School  alumni 
are  published  in  the  BC  Law  Magazine. 
Please  forward  all  submissions  to  Vicki 
Sanders  at  the  above  address. 


I"  VXTPIU    Director  of  Alumni  Relations 
LI  IN  C  H        Lynch  School  of  Education 


School 


WCAS 


Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02467 
lynchschoolalumni@bc.edu 


Jane  T.  Crimlisk 

416  Belgrade  Ave.,  Apt.  25 

West  Roxbury,  MA  02132 


Congratulations  to  the  newly  elected 
officers  of  the  evening  college  alumni 
board.  They  are:  Judy  Lyons  '98,  president; 
David  Hasenfus  '65,  vice  president  and 
classes  coordinator;  Irene  Brannelly  '02, 
vice  president  and  treasurer,  Sooky  Leblanc 
'95,  M.S.  '00,  secretary.  •  Kathie  McCarthy 
'75  and  Bill  '74  were  nominated  and 
elected  as  Framingham  town  meeting 
members.  Kathie  is  clerk  for  the  Standing 
Committee  on  Community  Services.  Their 
daughter,  Sheila,  graduated  from  BC  this 
past  spring,  joining  her  older  brother,  Tom, 
as  well  as  her  parents  as  a  BC  alum. 
Congratulations  to  all  the  McCarthys. 
•  This  past  spring  I  was  accepted  to  the 
Master  of  Arts  in  Ministry  program  at  St. 
John's  Seminary  and  have  begun  my 
studies.  Also,  I  was  privileged  to  attend 
the  installation  of  Bishop  Sean  O'Malley  as 
Archbishop  of  Boston  on  July  30. 


BOSTON  COLLEGE 
APPALACHIA  VOLUNTEERS 


Celebrating  25  years  of 

service  as  men  and  women 

for  others. 

For  more  details  visit 

http  ://www.  bcappalachia.org 
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Dear  Friends, 

The  fall  proved  to  be  a  productive  time  for  the  Alumni  Association.  We  held  several  successful  events  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Our  goal  is  to  continue  to  keep  that  Boston  College 
spirit  strong  amongst  members  of  the  BC  community  throughout  the  world. 

The  BCAA  was  honored  to  take  part  in  a  very  special  ceremony  on  September  n,  2003.  University 
President  William  P.  Leahy,  SJ,  dedicated  a  memorial  labyrinth  to  the  twenty-two  Boston  College  alumni 
lost  in  the  tragedy  of  September  11,  2001.  This  labyrinth  is  a  copy  of  the  thirteenth-century  labyrinth  laid 
in  stone  on  the  floor  of  the  nave  of  the  Cathedral  of  Chartres.  About  3,000  members  of  the  BC  commu- 
nity, including  staff  and  members  of  the  victims'  families,  gathered  in  front  of  the  Burns  Library  to  take 
time  to  remember  those  who  were  lost.  The  Alumni  Association  was  also  joined  by  R.  Michael  Wirin  '89, 
president  of  the  New  York  Chapter,  as  a  representative  of  alumni  in  New  York.  The  dedication  was  a  soul- 
ful remembrance  of  those  who  lost  their  lives  and  is  a  permanent  place  of  reflection  on  the  BC  campus. 

The  national  initiative  that  I  mentioned  in  my  last  letter  is  now  beginning  as  we  transition  our  current 
club  structure  into  a  more  powerful  and  prestigious  chapter  program.  The  objective  of  this  national 
program  is  to  provide  a  point  of  connection  for  all  alumni  which  will  enhance,  strengthen,  and  promote 
the  relationship  between  alumni  and  alma  mater.  I  will  continue  to  update  all  of  you  on  this  initiative's 
growth  and  development  along  the  way.  In  the  ensuing  months  our  new  team  will  be  visiting  many  of  you 
to  discuss  these  exciting  changes,  and  I  look  forward  to  your  comments  and  suggestions. 

In  Boston,  we've  successfully  transitioned  the  Young  Alumni  Club  into  the  first-ever  Boston  Chapter  with  a  golf  tournament  on  October  20  at 
Hopkinton  Country  Club.  Led  by  John  Craven,  Jr.  '96,  the  committee  organized  a  great  day  of  golf  and  camaraderie,  and  I  look  forward  to 
continued  success  in  the  future. 

The  Atlanta  Chapter  made  their  official  debut  on  August  22  at  the  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology.  The  evening  featured  Grace  Cotter  Regan 
'82,  executive  director  of  the  Alumni  Association.  A  great  number  of  area  alumni  attended  the  event  and  celebrated  the  beginning  of  this 
exciting  effort.  Special  thanks  go  out  to  Karen  Begelfer  '95,  president  of  the  Atlanta  Chapter,  and  Lynn  Capadona  '99  for  their  hard  work  and 
commitment  to  this  effort. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  those  leaders  who  have  continued  to  keep  the  BC  spirit  alive  in  their  respective  chapters.  A  special  thanks  to  Nancy 
Spadaro  Bielawa  '85,  president  of  the  Northeastern  New  York  Chapter,  for  hosting  an  event  featuring  William  B.  Neenan,  SJ,  vice  president, 
special  assistant  to  the  president,  on  Wednesday,  October  22.  Alumni  from  the  area  came  to  hear  Father  Neenan  provide  a  spirited  update  on 
our  University  as  only  he  can,  and  members  were  excited  to  have  the  opportunity  to  ask  many  questions.  J.  Emmet  McCarthy  '64,  a  member 
of  both  the  Northeastern  New  York  Chapter  and  our  National  Board  of  Directors,  was  also  in  attendance. 

Additionally,  special  thanks  go  out  to  Stephen  Prostano  '79,  president  of  the  Westchester  County  Chapter,  for  hosting  a  similar  event 
featuring  Father  Neenan  on  November  13.  The  Chapter's  debut  at  the  Apawamis  Club  drew  a  crowd  of  over  150  area  alumni.  Lastly,  I  would  like 
to  thank  Rocco  Charlton  '54,  member  of  the  Cape  Cod  Chapter,  for  organizing  a  trip  to  the  Temple  game  joining  John  Sherlock  '87,  president  of 
the  Philadelphia  Chapter,  and  area  alumni.  The  pregame  event  was  a  big  hit,  followed  by  a  spirited  38-13  win  for  the  Eagles  over  the  Temple  Owls. 

In  closing,  thanks  for  all  who  have  assisted  in  furthering  the  mission  of  Boston  College.  I  look  forward  to  continued  success  and  encourage 
you  to  contact  me  at  jack.moynihan@bc.edu  with  any  suggestions  or  comments  you  may  have. 

Go  Eagles! 

Jack  Moynihan 

Senior  Associate  Director 


PHOENIX,  AZ 

LOS  ANGELES,  CA 

ORANGE  COUNTY,  CA 

SAN   DIEGO,  CA 

NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

FAIRFIELD  COUNTY,  CT 

HARTFORD,  CT 

DENVER,  CO 

WASHINGTON,   DC 

MIAMI,   FL 

SOUTHWEST  FLORIDA 

CENTRAL  FLORIDA 

PALM   BEACH,   FL 

SARASOTA,  FL 

TAMPA  BAY,   FL 

ATLANTA,  GA 

CHICAGO,   IL 

INDIANAPOLIS,   IN 

BALTIMORE,   MD 

PORTLAND,   ME 

BOSTON,   MA 


Martin  S.  Ridge  '67 
Harry  R.  Hirshorn  '89 
Kenton  Brooks  '91,  J.D.  '94 
Peter  J.  Salmon  '88 
Kerri  Anglin  '94 
Julie  Finora  McAfee  '93 
Dave  Telep  '96 
Marco  Pace  '93 
Christopher  M.  Doran  '68 
Vacant 

Misty  Wheeler  '86 
Christopher  K.  Heaslip  '86 
Robert  P.  Vilece  '89 
Michael  DiForio  '98 
Richard  Ewing  '98 
William  F.  Hackett  '66 
Cam  Van  Noord  '76 
Karen  Begelfer  '95 
Charles  Rego  '92 
Stephen  E.  Ferrucci  '87,  J.D. 
Brian  Curry  '71 
Kenneth  D.  Pierce  '79 
John  R.  Craven  '96 


90 


CAPE  COD,   MA 

WESTERN   MASSACHUSETTS 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MN 

ST.   LOUIS,  MO 

CHARLOTTE,   NC 

MANCHESTER,  NH 

NEW  JERSEY 

NORTHEASTERN   NEW  YORK 

NEW  YORK,   NY 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY,  NY 

CLEVELAND,  OH 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA 

WESTERN   PENNSYLVANIA 

RHODE  ISLAND 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

DALLAS,  TX 

VIRGINIA 

SEATTLE,  WA 

WISCONSIN 

GREAT  BRITAIN 

GREECE 


Martin  J.  Joyce  '51 

Robert  T  Crowley,  Jr.  '70 

Mary  Moulton  '96 

Roshan  Rajkumar  '95 

Barbara  A.  Costigan  '72 

Christopher  Kubala  '93,  M.B.A.  '00 

William  Hamrock  '45 

Michael  Nyklewicz  '86 

Nancy  Spadaro  Bielawa  '85 

Dineen  Riviezzo  '89 

R.  Michael  Wirin  '89 

Stephen  Prostano  '79 

Renee  Gorski  Morgan  '97 

John  G.  Sherlock  '87 

Brian  '92  and  Suzanne  Walters  '92 

Lisa  J.  King  '81 

Vacant 

Christine  M.  Horstman  '92 

Vacant 

Kristen  M.  Johnson  '98 

Andrew  G.  Docktor  '86 

Bryan  McLaughlin  '95 

Dave  Krupinski  '88 
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1927 

James  E.  O'Leary OI/°3 

1931 

Peter  F.  Hart 06/03 

1932 

Vincent  J.  Piscitelli 06/03 

1933 

John  F.  Cahill °3/°3 

J934 

John  J.  Feeney 03/98 

John  J.  Flynn 10/90 

J935 

Robert  J.  Clancy 02/97 

1936 

William  J.  Ellis °3/°3 

Charles  R.  McKenney 08/03 

1937 

Gail  M.  Cavanaugh 08/00 

Victor  E.  DeRubeis °5/93 

1938 

Philip  A.  Boulton 06/97 

Joseph  F.  Conlon °5/°3 

Paul  J.  Donaher 06/03 

Jeremiah  W.  Doyle 10/02 

1939 

Fabian  F.  Joyce 06/03 

Frederick  L.  Lotterhand 01/01 

John  J.  Lynch 06/03 

1940 

Francis  P.  Molloy °7/°3 

1941 

Alfred  F.  Cecere 12/01 

George  E.  Hanlon 06/03 

John  E.  Jansen 06/03 

1942 

Ambrose  J.  Claus 08/03 

Thomas  J.  Dawson °7/°3 

Charles  P.  Mackin 03/02 

John  L.  Sullivan 01/00 

1944 

Francis  X.  Fay °7/°3 

Newell  N.  Flynn 01/03 

Vincent  J.  Goulding 12/01 

James  H.  Hathaway 06/03 

Philippa  Myers 04/97 

William  A.  Quinn 11/02 

1945 

David  Marsden  Carey 07/03 

Edward  J  Gaudette 06/03 

James  H.  Irving 07/00 

CLASS  NOTES 


1947 

Thomas  J.  Monahan 06/03 

Paul  J.  Reynolds 06/92 

1948 

Mario  Giannelli 06/03 

Francis  X.  Mallahan 06/99 

Samuel  H.  Maxfield 06/03 


1949 

James  H.  Cotter. 


.06/03 


1950 

Vincent  G.  Ampola 06/03 

James  J.  Broere °4/°3 

Mary  V  Clark 06/30 

Joseph  E.  Crowley 06/03 

Albert  F.  Free 10/00 

Ralph  D.  King °7/°3 

Anthony  A.  Piandes 06/03 

William  J.  Reid °5/°3 

Robert  F.  Watson 06/03 

1951 

David  C.  Comerford 06/03 

Lloyd  R.  Kelly 04/03 

Richard  W.  Stanley 12/02 

Richard  F.  Wixted °2/97 


•04/03 


1952 

John  B.  Clinton 

!953 

Mary  Campbell  King 05/03 

Alice  E.  Travers 01/96 

J954 

William  L.  Burke 10/02 

James  F.  Coolidge 06/99 

James  L.  Kelley °5/°3 

John  A.  O'Hara 03/02 

John  J.  O'Rourke 06/03 

Joseph  Philip  Spallino 09/02 

George  G.  White 11/02 

1955 

Harvey  G.  Bigham 04/02 

Eleanor  Doherty  Blackett 07/03 

Francis  W  Marr °4/°3 

1956 

Louis  M.  Xifaras °7/°3 

r957 

Paul  M.  Cochran 06/03 

Carney  D.  Daniels °7/°3 

Charles  C.  Egbert 04/01 

Lareau  Maureen °3/°3 

Alexis  Paul 08/03 

1958 

John  T.  Reynolds 10/02 

John  P.  Riordon °3/°3 


1959 

Alan  J.  Courier °9/°3 

Martin  J.  Danahy 06/03 

William  J.  Dunn 11/01 

Robert  W.  Meade 01/03 

Ann  Dewire  Sullivan 11/00 

Robert  W  Sullivan 07/03 

1961 

Roy  D.  Lamb 10/02 

1962 

John  H.  Fournier 06/97 

1963 

Phyllis  Rauch  McGrath 05/03 

1964 

Joseph  M.  Mack 06/03 

1965 

Barry  M.  Grover 06/03 

1966 

Kathleen  Murray  Doyle 06/03 

1968 

Robert  J.  Connor 06/03 

1967 

Marie  Consuela  McNamara.. 03/03 
Marie  Wildoner  O'Neill 04/03 

1976 

Paul  W  Gerbick °7/°3 


1994 

Patricia  A.  Griffith 


.07/02 


2000 

Seth  Carroll  Meiller °7/°3 

CGSOM 

Rhoda  K.  Channing °7/°3 

Henry  M.  Hayward 06/03 

John  J.  McSweeney 06/03 

David  S.  Turner 06/03 

GA&S 

Ann  E.  Aman 04/02 

Virginia  Anderson 07/03 

Kathleen  Riley  Barry 06/03 

Mary  E.  Lyons  Butterworth.. 08/03 

Richard  K.  Cashman 06/03 

Ralph  Chester 08/02 

Hope  Dunsmoor  Freniere 05/03 

M  Laetitia  Gibbons °7/°3 

Donnamarie  Grenier 06/03 

Mary  Mercedes  Hachey 04/03 

Louise  A.  Hayes 06.03 

Marion  Patrick  Jennings n/97 

Charles  L.  Kirby 01/01 


Edward  I.  Lantz  02/03 

Louise  P.  Lebeau IO/93 

John  R.  McFarlin n/01 

Emily  Meyer-Pomper 07/03 

Joseph  P.  Padur 01/01 

Oskar  Sassian 06/03 

Peter  A.  Simpson 03/97 

James  J.  Tedesco 06/03 

Stephen  H.  Wolfe 06/03 

GSSW 

Nancy  Ann  Beaman 07/03 

Rose  M.  Daley 01/03 

Andrew  G.  Johnston 06/03 

John  P.  Keane 07/03 

Katherine  Presto  Tevlin °5/95 

LAW 

Marc  A.  Comras 08/03 

Wilfred  F.  Elwyn n/96 

Robert  Heffernan °7/°3 

Edward  F.  Hennessey 05/03 

Thomas  J.  Hogan 07/01 

Frances  Cifrino  Kissell 06/03 

William  C.  Madden °7/°3 

Neale  D.  Murphy 05/03 

John  C.  Wrightson °7/°3 

Weston 

Felix  F.  Talbot 06/03 

Donald  J.  Winn 08/03 

WCAS 

Francis  H.  Boudreau 06/03 

Katherine  H.  Bradford 06/03 

Thomas  P.  Crehan 05/89 

Albert  F.  Cullen 06/03 

Jean  F.  Dewan 05/02 

Janet  Fisher  Doyle 10/01 

Francis  P.  Driscoll 06/03 

Joseph  I.  Fahey n/79 

James  E.  Fitchett 12/00 

John  J.  Fitzgerald 12/02 

Eileen  L.  Foppiano °7/°3 

Paul  F.  Hynes 06/03 

Marie  F.  Killilea OI/°3 

Vincent  J.  Mulroy 06/03 

Richard  J.  O'Keefe 02/03 

Albert  Pizzi °4/°3 

The  In  Memoriam  is  provided 
courtesy  of  the  Office  of  Development, 
More  Hall,  140  Commonwealth  Ave., 
Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02467. 


ADVA  N  C  E  M   E  N  T 

A  report  on  gifts  to  Boston  College 


U.S.  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  (D-Mass.)  delivers  the  keynote  address  at  the  formal  dedication  of  the  William  F. 
Connell  School  of  Nursing.  Looking  on  are  Connell's  wife,  Margot,  and  their  six  children  (from  left):  Monica  Healey 
'88,  Lisa  McNamara  '89,  Courtenay  Toner  '91,  William  C.  '94,  Terence  A.  '02,  and  Timothy  P.  '03. 


A  Fitting  Tribute 

When  the  University's  acade- 
mic and  Jesuit-Catholic  mis- 
sion is  reflected  in  the 
personal  and  professional 
achievements  of  its  graduates, 
there  can  be  no  better  evi- 
dence of  its  success.  So  it  was 
a  most  fitting  tribute  when  the 
Boston  College  School  of 
Nursing  was  formally  dedicat- 
ed on  September  12  to  William 
F.  Connell  to  honor  a  man 
who  excelled  both  in  business 
and  in  generosity. 

The  crowd  that  gathered  for 
the  dedication  ceremony  on 
the  lawn  outside  Higgins 
Hall  gave  further  witness  to 
the  measure  of  this  man, 
who  gave  $io  million  to  the 
University's  School  of  Nursing 
before  he  died  in  2001.  Amid 
trumpet  fanfare  that  opened 
the  outdoor  dedication 
ceremonies,  Margot  Connell, 
as  well  as  the  Connells'  six 
children,  all  of  whom  are  BC 
graduates,  joined  a  crowd  of 
distinguished  guests.  On  stage 
was  Archdiocese  of  Boston 


Auxiliary  Bishop  Rev.  John  P. 
Boles,  Connell  School  of 
Nursing  Dean  Barbara  Hazard 
Munro,  University  President 
William  P.  Leahy,  SJ,  University 
Chancellor  J.  Donald  Monan, 
SJ,  and  U.S.  Senator  Edward 
Kennedy  (D-Mass.),  who  gave 
the  keynote  remarks. 

Each  of  the  speakers  re- 
called Connell's  strong  com- 
mitment to  giving  back, 
especially  to  his  alma  mater. 
A  1959  graduate  of  Boston 
College  and  a  member  of  the 
University's  Board  of  Trustees 
for  24  years,  Connell  was  the 
son  of  Irish  immigrants  who, 
Kennedy  said,  never  forgot  the 
doors  the  school  opened  to 
an  "incredible  and  successful 
future."  Margot  Connell  re- 
called how  strongly  her  hus- 
band felt  about  the  importance 
of  a  quality  nursing  school. 
In  fact,  one  of  their  daughters, 
Lisa,  graduated  from  the 
University's  school  of  nursing 


in  1989.  Connell,  who  also 
was  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
Business  School,  founded 
Connell  Limited  Partnership,  a 
company  that  recycles  metals 
and  manufactures  industrial 
equipment  and  is  one  of  the 
largest  privately  owned  compa- 
nies in  the  country. 

Prior  to  the  dedication,  a 
symposium  at  the  Connell 
School  of  Nursing,  entitled 
"Meeting  the  Nation's  Need 
for  Nurses,"  was  attended  by 
some  500  alumni,  faculty,  staff, 
and  students.  With  speakers 
from  the  nursing  profession, 
hospital  administration,  and 
the  insurance  industry  dis- 
cussing the  importance  of 
nurses  and  the  predicted 
shortage,  the  dedication  cere- 
mony that  followed  was 
a  reminder  that  one  man's 
generous  legacy  is  already 
making  a  difference  in  the 
strengthening  of  quality  health 
care  for  generations  to  come. 


Advancement  is  prepared  by  the  Boston  College  Office  of  Development 


VOLUNTEERS- 

A  PRICELESS  ASSET 

Boston  College  is  gifted  with 
many  things,  and  among  its 
most  treasured  assets  is  the 
legacy  of  volunteerism  that 
every  year  produces  another 
group  of  generous  alumni  and 
parents  who  are  formally  wel- 
comed at  the  annual  Boston 
College  Fund  Volunteer  Kickoff 
Dinner.  This  year's  dinner, 
attended  by  close  to  too  peo- 
ple, was  held  September  9  on 
campus  in  the  Cabaret  Room 
of  Vanderslice  Hall. 

Chairs  of  two  of  the  giving 
societies,  Ann  Riley  Finck  '66 
and  Randall  P.  Seidl  '85,  co- 
hosted  the  evening,  which  fea- 
tured remarks  by  University 
President  William  P.  Leahy,  SJ, 
Jim  Husson,  vice  president  of 
development,  and  Eric  Graage, 
associate  vice  president  for 
annual  giving. 

Finck,  chair  of  the  Fides 
Society,  said  that  the  Ever  to 
Excel  campaign  had  enhanced 
the  number  of  scholarship 
funds,  endowed  professor- 
ships, and  faculty  research 
funds.  She  noted  the  impor- 
tance of  annual  gifts,  calling 
them  "the  lifeblood  of  the 
University's  operating  budget." 

Seidl,  chair  of  the 
President's  Circle  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  University's  Trustee 
Committee  on  Development, 
spoke  about  the  importance 
of  annual  giving  volunteers. 
Husson  shared  highlights  of 
a  recent  alumni  survey 
that  revealed  a  tremendous 
reservoir  of  alumni  goodwill 
toward  the  University.  How 
these  findings  have  guided  de- 
velopment of  new  initiatives 
for  the  BC  Fund  was  the  focus 
of  Graage's  talk. 
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ior.  A  DNA  fragment  that  ends  up  "healing"  the  defective 
cell  must  contain,  somewhere  along  its  length,  the  missing 
gene.  Through  a  lot  more  trial  and  error,  you  should  be  able 
to  pinpoint  the  gene  and  copy  it  for  use  in  further  experi- 
ments. 

"You  don't  have  to  know  what  genes  you're  studying  to 
have  a  gene  land  in  your  lap,"  says  Hoffman.  "By  growing 
or  not  growing,  the  yeast  cells  tell  us  where  the  important 
genes  are,  while  we  sit  back  and  are  amazed  at  how  clever  we 
were.  And  that's  the  Awesome  Power  of  Yeast  Genetics." 

In  recent  years,  1 1  genes — three  of  them  never  before 
identified — have  landed  in  Hoffman's  lap.  His  three  post- 
doctoral fellows,  three  graduate  students,  and  four. under- 
graduates are  now  studying  how  those  genes  work  and 
interact.  Dave  Kelly,  a  postdoctoral  fellow,  is  trying  to  rig  up 


fluorescently  treated  yeast  to  glow  whenever  pheromones 
(sex  attractants)  activate  a  certain  set  of  genes.  Richard  Kao, 
a  Ph.D.  student,  is  investigating  the  function  of  a  novel  gene 
the  lab  discovered  only  a  year  ago.  Another  Ph.D.  student, 
Manal  Alamry,  has  her  hands  full  narrowing  down  the  loca- 
tion of  a  new  gene  that  is  thought  to  be  hiding  on  a  partic- 
ular stretch  of  DNA. 

For  Doug  Ivey,  a  postdoctoral  fellow  who  previously 
worked  with  a  fungus  called  neurospora,  yeast  is  a  dream  or- 
ganism. "You  can  make  strains  in  a  couple  of  days,  where 
neurospora  used  to  take  a  month."  It's  one  of  the  reasons  he 
enjoys  working  in  Hoffman's  lab.  "That,  and  the  fact  that 
Charlie  is  always  in  a  good  mood."  Overhearing,  Hoffman 
pulls  out  a  battered  wallet  and  hands  Ivey  a  dollar.  Unlike 
the  other  thousand  times  you've  seen  that  gag,  he  doesn't 
take  the  dollar  back. 
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LAB  HO:  GETTING  TO  KNOW  UPt3 

Professor  of  physics  Michael  Graf  is  drawn  to  complicated 
materials  the  way  some  people  are  drawn  to  complicated  re- 
lationships. Simple  is  "boring."  Ordinary  superconductors 
are  "predictable."  Give  him  a  chunk  of  uranium  platinum  3, 
one  of  the  most  complex  and  mysterious  substances  known 

to  physics,  and  he  will  romance 

Left:  Lab  160,  domain  of  k-PUt  UP  with  itS  flcMe  magnetic 

physicist  Zhifeng  Ren.  states>  bnng  Jt  llttle  glfts  of  Pre" 

Below:  Graduate  student  cious  metals,  follow  it  around  the 

Richard  Kao  studies  yeast  world  if  need  be — until  he  has  fi- 

in  biology  lab  490.  nally  seen  into  its  soul.  After  seven 


years  of  such  attentions,  he  has  caught  a  few  good  glimpses. 

Technically,  uranium  platinum  3,  or  UPt3,  is  a  low-tem- 
perature superconductor;  its  ability  to  carry  an  electric  cur- 
rent with  no  loss  of  energy  kicks  in  when  the  metal  is  chilled 
to  half  a  degree  above  absolute  zero  (zero  degrees  Kelvin,  or 
minus  460  degrees  Fahrenheit).  But  practically  speaking, 
UPt3  is  in  a  superconducting  class  by  itself.  "It  has  a  sig- 
nature that  says,  'I  am  different,'"  Graf  explains  in  a  north- 
of-Boston  accent  that  has  been  paved  over  by  years  at 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  and  MIT  but  still  marks 
him  as  one  of  the  very  few  condensed-matter  physicists  to 
hail  from  the  city  of  Revere  (he  says  "signatcha"). 

"First,  unlike  all  the  superconductors  that  have  been 
studied  since  1911,  this  one  seems  to  rely  on  magnetism." 
In  other  words,  it  is  because  of  magnetic  fluctuations  with- 
in the  metal  that  electrons  are  thought  to  pair  up  in  the 
unique  way  that  produces  superconducting.  "Second,  UPt3 
is  the  only  known  material  that  switches  between  two  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  superconducting,  each  the  result  of  a  differ- 
ent magnetic  state."  Nobody  understands  this  teeming 
ecosystem  of  magnetic  forces  or  how  it  produces  supercon- 
ductivity. Graf's  goal  is  to  come  as  close  as  humanly  possi- 
ble to  doing  so. 

UPt3  has  driven  many  a  good  physicist  to  distraction. 
Although  1 5  years  ago  it  was  the  material  to  study,  "it  proved 
to  be  an  intimidating  field  in  many  regards,  from  the  practical 
to  the  abstract,"  Graf  says.  As  dead  ends  multiplied,  re- 
searchers drifted  off  to  other  pursuits.  Graf  and  his  interna- 
tional collaborators — at  the  University  of  Amsterdam,  the 
Paul  Scherrer  Institute  in  Switzerland,  the  Institute  Laue- 
Langevin  in  France,  and  Los  Alamos  National  Laboratory — 
are  part  of  the  hard  core  that  remains.  Together,  Graf  says, 
they  "tweak  and  push  and  pull  on  that  material  under  dif- 
ferent conditions,"  in  search  of  clues  to  its  structure.  "We 
keep  at  it  because  we  are  curious,  in  both  senses  of  the 
word." 

So  let  us  find  out  what  Mike  Graf  can  tell  the  uninitiated 
about  his  wonder  metal.  How  can  superconductivity  arise 
from  magnetism?  "It's  very  complicated."  Can  he  explain 
the  two  types  of  superconducting?  "No."  Can  he  at  least 
try?  "I  almost  cannot  describe  it.  It  involves  the  wave  func- 
tions of  multiple  triplet  states." 

Graf  has  an  easier  time  illuminating  his  methods.  He  ex- 
plains that  he  cools  down  samples  of  UPt3  and  warms  them 
up,  subjects  them  to  strong  magnetic  fields,  and  uses  a  wide 
variety  of  tools  to  measure  different  thermal,  magnetic,  and 
electrical  properties.  Sometimes  he  probes  the  sample  with 
a  stream  of  muons,  fundamental  particles  that  have  a  north 


SO  HOW  CAN  SUPERCONDUCTIVITY  ARISE  FROM  MAGNETISM?  "IT'S  VERY  COMPLICATED." 
CAN  GRAF  EXPLAIN  THE  TWO  TYPES  OF  SUPERCONDUCTING?  "NO."  CAN  HE  AT  LEAST 
TRY?  "I  ALMOST  CANNOT  DESCRIBE  IT." 
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and  a  south  pole  like  a  bar  magnet.  As  a  muon  decays  (its  av- 
erage life  span  is  two-millionths  of  a  second),  it  emits  a  type 
of  particle  that  can  reveal  how  strong  the  magnetic  field  was 
at  the  spot  the  muon  occupied  in  the  material.  Where  do 
the  muons  come  from?  "Switzerland."  Graf  has  a  joke  an- 
swer for  everything,  but  that  is  not  one  of  them;  the  tech- 
nique requires  a  trip  to  the  huge  atom  smasher  at  the  Paul 
Scherrer  Institute  near  Baden.  "We  sit  at  the  cyclotron  with 
our  sample,  and  we  collect  a  million  muon  deaths.  We're 
like  the  coroner  doing  a  postmortem  to  find  out  what  hap- 
pened at  the  scene  of  the  crime." 

In  his  Higgins  laboratory,  Graf  and  his  students  take 
measurements  that  are  more  amenable  to  a  small  space. 
"We  put  in  a  little  bit  of  heat,  and  that  tells  us  how  the  en- 
ergy distributes  itself.  You  see  a  characteristic  change  when 
the  material  becomes  superconducting:  The  amount  of 
heat  it  absorbs  drops  way  down."  Molly  Scannell  '04,  who 
spent  the  summer  working  at  CERN,  the  particle  physics 
laboratory  in  Geneva,  does  most  of  the  thermal  experi- 
ments. Another  type  of  experiment — measuring  the  effects 
of  magnetic  fields  produced  by  the  lab's  extremely  power- 
ful superconducting  magnet — is  the  province  of  a  Ph.D. 
student,  Cyril  Opeil,  SJ.  Most  of  that  work  takes  place 
inside  a  helium  refrigerator  buried  beneath  the  floor  of 
Graf's  lab. 

Through  such  techniques,  Graf  has  teased  important 
findings  from  his  inscrutable  material.  "We've  had  some, 
um,  successes,"  he  says  with  alarming  modesty  for  someone 
whose  articles  pepper  the  journals  of  the  American  Physical 
Society.  One  of  those  successes  arose  from  an  approach  that 
is  unique  to  Graf's  lab:  lacing  UPt3  with  other  metals  to  ob- 
serve their  effects  on  the  material's  delicate  balance  of 
forces.  "It  turns  out  that  if  you  gradually  substitute  very 
small  amounts  of  palladium  for  some  of  the  platinum,  you 
can  make  this  thing  stop  superconducting,"  Graf  says.  "And 
the  moment  superconductivity  disappears — pop — the  system 
becomes  an  ordered  magnetic  material,  an  'antiferromag- 
net,'  with  a  staggered  north-south,  north-south  arrange- 
ment of  poles.  That's  an  important  clue.  It  tells  you  that 
unless  the  poles  are  fluctuating  a  bit,  you're  not  going  to  get 
superconductivity. " 

In  a  paper  now  under  review,  Graf  demonstrates  that  cer- 
tain chemical  changes  to  the  material  can  create  islands  of 
superconductivity.  "So  you've  got  little  blobs  within  the 
metal  that  are  becoming  magnetic,  and  little  blobs  that  are 
staying  superconducting.  Very  interesting  stuff." 

For  all  his  efforts,  Graf  isn't  sure  he  will  ever  really  know 
UPt3.  "What  we  hope  to  do  is  create  a  full  experimental  pic- 


ture of  all  the  different  things  that  happen  within  this  sys- 
tem— to  put  together  a  broad  enough  package  of  measure- 
ments, under  different  kinds  of  conditions,  that  we  can  begin 
to  predict  its  behavior.  But  the  system  could  turn  out  to  be  just 
too  complex."  Such  uncertainties  do  not  faze  him.  "The 
physicist,"  he  says,  cutting  to  the  heart  of  his  science,  "is  first 
interested  in  knowing  that  the  world  works  not  because  there 
are  little  gnomes  throwing  magic 

dust  from  behind  trees,  but  because        „  ,      ,-    ,    .     .    , 

'  Below:  Graduate  student 
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think  that  if  we  work  hard  enough,  Craf  at  the  heiium  refriger- 

and  are  smart  enough  and  diligent  ator.  Right:  physicist  David 

enough,  we  can  find  the  pattern."  Broido  in  a  common  room 


GOING  BEYOND  THE  WELL-ACCEPTED  IDEA  THAT  LOW-CALORIE  DIETS  CAN  HELP  PREVENT 
CANCER,  SEYFRIED  AND  HIS  LAB  TEAM  ARE  STUDYING  SUCH  DIETS  AS  A  MEANS  TO 
TREAT  CANCER— ESPECIALLY  BRAIN  CANCER,  WHICH  MAY  BE  UNIQUELY  VULNERABLE. 
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LAB  510:  BRAIN  FOOD 

Aggressive  brain  cancer  is  one  of  medicine's  most  dreaded  di- 
agnoses. Even  if  the  tumor  is  operable,  and  even  if  surgery  is 
followed  by  radiation  treatment,  or  by  chemotherapy  (which, 
because  of  the  blood-brain  barrier,  is  not  always  an  option), 
the  patient's  life  expectancy  typically  ranges  from  a  few 
months  to  a  few  years.  Medical  progress  has  been  slow.  "We 
might  have  better  radiation  zappers,  but  basically  the  treat- 
ment is  the  same  today  as  it  was  60  years  ago,  and  the  end  re- 
sult is  the  same,"  says  professor  of  biology  Thomas  Seyfried, 
visibly  perturbed  by  this  injustice.  Seyfried  is  wiry  and  in- 
tense, and  the  peaks  and  valleys  of  his  rapid  speech  tend  to 
be  alpine.  Leaning  across  his  desk  for  the  summation,  he 
says  emphatically,  "There  simply  is  no  effective  therapy." 
But  Seyfried  is  working  on  one.  Going  beyond  the  well- 


accepted  idea  that  low-calorie  diets  can  help  prevent  cancer, 
he  and  his  lab  team  are  studying  such  diets  as  a  means  to  treat 
cancer — especially  brain  cancer,  which  may  be  uniquely  vul- 
nerable. The  researchers  have  shown  that  caloric  restriction 
can  control  brain  tumors  in  mice,  and  they  have  a  good  idea 
of  how  it  works.  As  they  continue  refining  their  experiments 
and  publishing  their  results,  they  are  building  a  scientific 
case  for  a  treatment  that  challenges  conventional  oncology. 
"We  think  that  these  natural  therapies — while  we're  not 
saying  they  will  cure  the  disease — will  extend  longevity  and 
provide  a  much,  much  greater  quality  of  life  than  people  ex- 
perience with  chemo  and  radiation,"  Seyfried  says. 

The  cancer  experiments,  funded  by  the  American 
Institute  for  Cancer  Research,  go  hand  in  hand  with 
Seyfried's  work  on  diet  as  a  treatment  for  epilepsy.  On  both 
fronts,  the  therapies  under  study  tap  into  the  brain's  ability 
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to  run  on  either  of  two  different  fuels.  Ordinarily,  brain  cells 
obtain  their  energy  from  glucose,  the  basic  sugar  to  which 
food  is  converted  in  the  digestive  system.  But  in  times  of 
famine — or  fasting  or  rigorous  dieting — the  brain  switches 
over  to  ketone  bodies.  Those  molecules,  produced  as  the 
liver  breaks  down  fats,  contain  even  more  energy  than  glu- 
cose does;  they  are  what  powers  the  heart,  in  fact.  In  the 
case  of  epilepsy,  the  switchover  to  ketones  is  known  to  pre- 
vent seizures,  and  Seyfried's  research  in  that  area  has  shed 
light  on  the  effectiveness  of  a  well-known  seizure-blocking 
regimen,  the  "ketogenic  diet." 

For  brain  cancer  cells,  the  metabolic  shift  can  be  lethal. 
The  story  of  what  happens  inside  the  cell  is  one  that 
Seyfried  tells  with  gusto:  "What  all  brain  tumors  have  in 
common  is  that  the  mitochondria  don  V  work.  Mitochondria 
are  the  little  energy  factories  that  power  every  mammalian 
cell,  and  they  become  damaged  by  the  mutations  in  the  cell's 
nucleus.  When  glucose  enters  the  cell,  it  gets  broken  down 
through  a  primitive  process  called  glycolysis,  which  releases 
a  tiny  amount  of  energy.  What  is  supposed  to  happen  next 
is  that  the  byproducts  of  glycolysis  go  through  the  mito- 
chondria. That's  where  the  big  energy  comes  from.  But  if 
you  are  a  cancer  cell  and  your  mitochondria  are  damaged, 
you  have  to  generate  all  of  your  energy  from  this  primitive 
system,  glycolysis,  which  was  one  of  the  first  energy  systems 
to  evolve  in  biology. 

"Consequently,  every  tumor  cell  is  a  glucose  hog.  In  order 
to  survive  and  proliferate,  it  must  suck  up  tremendous 
amounts  of  glucose.  No  matter  how  much  you  eat,  it's  not 
enough — the  tumor  needs  more.  That's  why  cancer  patients 
get  thin.  The  tumor  absolutely  cannot  survive  without  glu- 
cose. And  we  can  take  advantage  of  that  through  diet." 


From  left:  Professors  At  this  point  in  the  story,  Sey- 

Charles  Hoffman,  fried's  phone  rings.  Luke  is  calling 

Michael  Graf,  Thomas  from  Taiwan.  His  father-in-law  has 

Seyfried,  Hong  Ding  bgen  diagnosed  with  brain  cancer— 

what  should  he  do?  Seyfried  recom- 
mends a  book  called  The  Ketogenic  Diet:  A  Treatment  for 
Epilepsy  and  arranges  to  reconnect. 

"Now,"  Seyfried  resumes,  "if  someone  is  on  a  restricted 
diet,  the  brain  is  running  mostly  on  ketone  bodies,  not  glu- 
cose. And  when  ketones  enter  a  cell,  they  don't  go  through 
glycolysis.  They  bypass  that  system  and  go  directly  into  the 
mitochondria,  which  turn  the  ketones  into  a  large  amount 
of  energy.  So  if  you're  a  cancer  cell  and  your  mitochondria 
don't  work,  and  all  you  have  available  are  ketones,  what  are 
you  going  to  do?  You're  gonna  die!  Running  on  ketones,  the 
normal  brain  cells  get  superhealthy,  while  the  tumor  cells  up 
and  die  by  the  millions." 

That  account  is  borne  out  by  Seyfried's  painstaking  re- 
search on  mice.  In  a  study  soon  to  be  published  in  the  British 
Journal  of  Cancer,  a  common  type  of  brain  tumor,  astrocy- 
toma, was  surgically  implanted  in  a  strain  of  mice  that  re- 
spond to  many  diseases  quite  similarly  to  humans.  Different 
groups  of  mice  were  fed  four  different  diets:  an  unrestricted 
standard  diet,  a  restricted  standard  diet  (with  calories  cut  to 
40  percent  below  normal),  an  unrestricted  ketogenic  diet, 
and  a  restricted  ketogenic  diet.  The  mice  on  the  restricted 
diets  fared  dramatically  better  than  the  others.  Their  brain 
tumors  were  80  percent  smaller,  and  the  animals  appeared 
in  most  respects  to  be  perfectly  healthy.  To  Seyfried's  sur- 
prise, mice  studies  have  also  shown  that  low-calorie  diets 
block  the  formation  of  blood  vessels  in  tumors,  hastening 
the  cells'  death.  That  is  precisely  what  an  emerging  class  of 
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anti-angiogenic  drugs  is  designed  to  do — "only  our  thera- 
pies do  it  for  free,"  says  Seyfried. 

Buoyed  by  the  results  in  mice,  Seyfried  and  his  team  are 
eager  to  see  their  unconventional  approach  embraced,  or  at 
least  tested,  by  the  medical  establishment.  It  is  a  tough  sell, 
of  course.  "Oncologists  have  been  following  the  same  brain 
cancer  routine  for  decades,  and  they're  reluctant  to  change," 
Seyfried  says.  "As  a  result,  people  like  Luke's  father-in-law 
have  to  learn  about  this  on  their  own,  reading  whatever  they 
can  lay  their  hands  on."  By  publishing  only  in  top  journals 
and  exposing  his  work  to  critical  review,  Seyfried  hopes  to 
make  converts  in  the  medical  community.  "When  some- 
body says,  'Let's  do  a  clinical  trial  on  a  diet  therapy'  we'll 
know  we've  succeeded." 


LAB  120:  THE  COLD  RUSH 

In  science,  the  word  work  is  usually  synonymous  with  re- 
search, as  in  "Rutherford's  work  on  the  structure  of  atoms." 
When  professor  of  physics  Hong  Ding  speaks  of  his  work  in 
the  field  of  superconductivity,  he  means  work  in  the  sense  of 
strenuous,  grinding  toil  and  round-the-clock  vigils  tending 
experiments  that  will  not  wait  until  morning.  "We  have  a 
futon  in  the  lab  in  case  someone  gets  really  tired,  but  I  don't 
encourage  people  to  use  it,"  he  says.  What  drives  Ding  so 
relentlessly  is  his  dream  of  understanding  the  "deep  rea- 
sons" that  materials  become  superconducting. 

Physicists  have  known  since  1911  that  certain  metals, 
among  them  aluminum  and  lead,  can  be  made  to  supercon- 
duct — to  carry  an  electric  current  without  generating  waste 
heat — when  cooled  to  a  temperature  just  above  absolute  zero. 


Naturally,  there  is  a  catch:  You  need  a  bulky  and  expensive 
liquid-helium  refrigeration  system — one  reason  the  high- 
powered  magnets  in  MRI  machines  are  so  cumbersome.  But 
in  1986,  "high-temperature"  superconductors  were  devel- 
oped. Suddenly  the  temperature  ceiling  was  rising  past  35, 
92,  125,  all  the  way  to  138  degrees  Kelvin  (minus  211 
Fahrenheit).  The  new  materials,  mostly  copper-oxide  cer- 
amics, can  be  cooled  by  liquid  nitrogen,  which  the  scientif- 
ic literature  describes  variously  as  "cheaper  than  milk"  or 
"cheaper  than  beer."  These  have  not  only  opened  up  uses  for 
superconductors  in  areas  such  as  power  generation  and  high- 
end  computing;  they  have  also  raised  the  hope  that  someone, 
someday,  might  find  a  material  that  superconducts  at  room 
temperature,  paving  the  way  for  levitating  trains,  desktop 
MRI  scanners,  and  pocket  supercomputers. 

Superconductivity  arises  when  electrons  join  together  in 
pairs.  How  that  is  possible,  considering  that  electrons  are 
negatively  charged  and  should  therefore  repel  one  another, 
baffled  physicists  until  1957.  It  was  then  that  three  Ameri- 
can physicists — John  Bardeen,  Leon  Cooper,  and  Robert 
Schrieffer — proposed  an  explanation  for  the  pairing  that  oc- 
curs in  low-temperature,  or  Type  I,  materials.  Their  theory, 
for  which  a  Nobel  Prize  was  awarded  in  1972,  became 
known  as  BCS,  after  the  physicists'  initials. 

With  the  caveat  that  it  takes  a  physicist  to  understand  su- 
perconductivity, here  is  a  crude  simplification  of  the  BCS 
theory:  As  an  electron  passes  through  the  crystal  lattice  of  a 
superconductor,  it  attracts  the  positively  charged  atoms 
around  it,  causing  the  lattice  to  bow  inward.  The  resulting 
vibration  creates  a  positively  charged  "trough"  that  draws 
the  next  electron  into  it.  The  two  electrons  are  officially 
paired.  For  complex  reasons,  electrons  entwined  in  this  man- 
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ner  condense  to  what  is  known  as  a  zero-energy  state.  They 
can  then  travel  through  the  lattice  without  bumping  into 
obstacles  that  would  ordinarily  scatter  them.  That  is  how  a 
Type  I  material  loses  its  resistance. 

Ding's  territory  is  the  newer  Type  II  superconductors, 
which  continue  to  mystify  physicists.  "We  know  the  electron 
pairing  is  not  caused  by  vibrations  in  the  lattice,  like  in  BCS 
superconducting,"  Ding  says.  "That  works  only  up  to  23  de- 
grees K.  There's  a  gold  rush  on  to  find  a  new  theory."  In  fact, 
he  says,  mentioning  for  the  third  time  in  a  brief  while  the  cov- 
eted garland  of  his  field,  "The  reward  will  be  a  Nobel  Prize." 

In  the  center  of  Ding's  laboratory  sits  a  large,  shiny  metal 
cylinder  that  looks  the  way  a  hot  water  heater  would  look  if 
it  were  made  by  the  Viking  Range  people.  It  is  with  this  vac- 
uum chamber  that  Ding  and  his  eight  researchers — a  post- 
doc,  three  graduate  students,  and  four  undergraduates — do 
most  of  their  prospecting  for  clues.  Their  favorite  technique 
has  an  imposing  name,  angle-resolved  photoelectron  spec- 
troscopy. "But  I  can  summarize  what  we  do  in  one  sen- 
tence," says  Ding,  a  born  explainer.  "We  use  light  to  kick 
out  an  electron  from  inside  a  superconductor,  and  we  study 
the  properties  of  the  electron." 

With  extraordinary  patience  for  a  man  who  never  rests, 
Ding  runs  through  the  procedure  he  and  his  team  follow: 
First  they  bake  the  chamber  for  several  days  to  remove  any 
trace  of  moisture  that  might  contaminate  the  samples.  Then 
they  cool  it  down  to  10  degrees  K,  using  a  helium  refriger- 
ator, and  pump  the  air  out  to  produce  a  vacuum  one-tril- 
lionth  the  pressure  of  the  earth's  atmosphere.  They  place 
samples  of  different  superconducting  materials  into  the 
chamber  through  a  kind  of  airlock.  You  can  see  them 
through  portholes  in  the  cylinder — tiny  slivers  attached  to 
metal  pins,  all  lined  up  vertically  on  a  rod.  The  apparatus  is 
capped  by  a  powerful  ultraviolet  "light  bulb"  that  bombards 
the  samples  with  photons. 

As  electron  pairs  flow  through  a  sample,  the  photons 
break  them  up,  sending  one  of  the  separated  partners  car- 
oming into  a  detector  that  measures  its  energy  and  momen- 
tum. Ding  already  knows  the  energy  and  momentum  of  the 
photon.  So  now,  by  observing  its  effect  on  the  electron,  he 
can  deduce  what  the  electron  was  doing  in  its  paired  state, 
before  it  was  bumped  out  of  the  sample.  After  many  such 
measurements,  taken  at  many  different  temperatures,  it  is 
possible  to  build  up  a  profile  of  the  electrons'  behavior  in- 
side a  particular  material. 

Among  the  many  tantalizing  findings  to  emerge  from 
Ding's  research  is  the  discovery  that  in  Type  II  superconduc- 
tors the  formation  of  electron  pairs  and  their  condensation 


into  a  zero-energy  state  do  not  happen  in  one  fell  swoop,  as 
with  Type  I  materials.  The  two  events  occur  in  separate 
stages.  At  certain  temperatures,  electrons  can  pair  without 
condensing,  in  which  case  the  material's  resistance  drops 
only  slightly.  The  article  containing  those  observations — one 
of  four  accounts  by  Ding  and  his  colleagues  to  be  published 
in  the  journal  Nature — became  the  most  cited  paper  in  all 
of  physics  for  two  months  running 
in  1997.  It  also  won  Ding  a  Sloan  Re-  Be|ow:  Ding,s  photo. 

search  Fellowship.  emission  chamber 

In  Ding's  lab,  each  researcher  stud-         (detail).  Right  brain 
ies  a  different  superconducting  mate-  researcher  Seyfried's 

rial.  Hongbo  Yang,  a  Ph.D.  student,  is         biology  laboratory 
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working  with  a  sodium  cobalt  oxide  that  was  discovered  in 
Japan  only  last  March.  It  is  called  an  ice  superconductor. 
When  the  sodium  absorbs  water,  the  material  expands  and 
becomes  superconducting.  "No  one  knows  why,"  says  Yang. 
Another  compound  the  lab  has  tested,  magnesium  diboron — 
which  turns  out  to  be  a  peculiar  hybrid  of  Type  I  and  Type  II 
materials — was  not  believed  to  be  a  superconductor  at  all 
until  ultrapure  samples  of  it  were  produced  last  year. 

Pure  materials  are  among  the  necessities  in  Ding's  quest 
for  a  theory  of  high-temperature  superconducting.  Another 
essential  item  is  an  extremely  powerful  UV  light  source:  The 
stronger  the  light,  the  higher  the  resolution  with  which  elec- 
trons can  be  studied.  "We're  going  to  build  a  new  light  bulb 
that's  a  hundred  times  more  powerful  than  the  current  one," 
Ding  says.  The  bulb's  output  will  rival  that  of  a  synchrotron, 
an  enormous  apparatus  available  in  a  few  U.S.  labs  to  which 


Ding  and  his  team  often  make  extended  visits,  propping 
themselves  up  with  endless  cans  of  Mountain  Dew  over 
several  weeks  of  16-  and  20-hour  days  "so  as  not  to  waste  a 
single  photon." 

The  new  bulb  is  just  the  beginning.  "Once  it's  finished, 
we'll  say  to  NSF" — the  National  Science  Foundation,  which 
is  funding  most  of  Ding's  research,  including  the  light 
bulb — "  'Gee,  we  have  the  best  light  source.  Can  we  improve 
our  detector?'  In  our  lab  we  need  what  I  call  the  'five  best': 
the  best  light  source,  the  best  detector,  the  best  samples,  the 
best  vacuum,  and  the  best  minds.  You've  got  to  be  the  best 
to  do  the  best  work." 

David  Brittan  is  a  freelance  writer  and  editor  who  lives  in  New- 
buryport,  Massachusetts.  For  more  views  of  the  new  Higgins  Hall, 
visit  the  Full  Story  at  www.bc.edu/bcm 
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Distrustful  of  institutions,  in  faith  as  in  all  else,  American  Protestants,  Jews,  and  Catholics  have 

created  their  own  intimate  and  distinctive  religious  associations 

BY  ALAN  WOLFE 


Americans  have  always  been  suspicious  of  institu- 
tions, or  at  least  of  those  that  become  national  in 
scope  and  bureaucratic  in  nature.  And  these  anti- 
institutional  proclivities  spill  over  into  the  con- 
temporary practice  of  religion:  A  1993  survey  of 
baby  boomers  found  not  only  that  54  percent  be- 
lieve "churches  and  synagogues  have  lost  the  real 
spiritual  part  of  religion,"  but  also  that  one- third 
subscribe  to  the  proposition  that  "people  have 
God  within  them,  so  churches  aren't  necessary." 

Religious  denominations  these  days  offer  a 
sense  of  belonging  in  the  same  way  that  the 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons  and  the 
National  Association  of  Railroad  Passengers  do; 
one  joins  them  only  in  the  most  passive,  coupon- 
clipping  sort  of  way.  When  it  comes  to  the  more 
intimate  and  personal  sense  of  belonging  called 
fellowship,  Americans  tend  to  view  themselves  as 
belonging  to  the  church  around  the  corner,  not 
_  „,  ..    .  the  denominational  headquar- 

Catnolic  chansmatics,  ^ 

New  York  city,  1992  ters  in  New  York  or  Nashville. 


All  politics,  former  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
Tip  O'Neill  famously  said,  is  local;  so,  it  turns  out,  is  reli- 
gion. The  preference  for  localism  that  led  Americans  to  cre- 
ate a  federal  system  of  government  and  to  disdain  cities  has 
also  caused  them  to  be  distrustful  of  the  idea  of  a  national 
church,  or  even  national  churches. 

OF  ALL  RELIGIONS  in  the  United  States,  the  spirit-filled 
Pentecostals  have  been  in  the  forefront  of  efforts  to  capture 
the  enthusiasm  that  comes  when  worship  is  warm  and  per- 
sonal. It  is  therefore  worth  noting  that  there  are  some  be- 
lievers who  find  even  Pentecostal  church  practices,  despite 
their  singing  and  shouting,  too  institutional  and  stultifying. 
"It  was  so  dead  for  me,"  writes  Jenny  Orr  on  a  Christian  Web 
page,  about  her  experiences  in  one  such  church.  "I  watched 
as  people  were  going  nuts  and  dancing  and  shouting  and  I  felt 
like  I  was  looking  at  this  thru  some  kind  of  soundproof  and 
feeling-proof  glass. ...  I  was  dying  more  and  more  each  time 
I  went.  ...  I  could  feel  the  flow  become  a  trickle,  and  then 
nothing  at  all."  One  day  as  she  was  praying,  and  being  prayed 
over,  her  five-year-old  daughter  Katy  came  up  to  her  and 
handed  her  a  cup  filled  with  dirt,  which  she  took  as  a  sign  that 
the  faith  she  had  been  practicing  was  impure.  "That  was 
enough  for  me,"  Jenny  says,  convinced  at  that  moment  that 
God  had  released  her  to  find  her  own  way  of  worshiping  him. 
When  Jenny  thinks  back  on  what  she  calls  "that  climate- 
controlled  sanctuary"  with  its  "big  Sunday  morning  dog  and 
pony  show,"  she  wonders  how  she  ever  could  have  been  a 
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regular  churchgoer.  "Nine  o'clock,"  she  now  says,  "is  no 
holier  or  [morel  apt  to  put  you  in  touch  with  God  than  any 
other  hour  of  the  day";  and  God  does  not  want  his  believers 
to  be  "weak  and  codependent  on  a  structure  or  a  man  to  tell 
us  how  to  think  or  what  to  say  or  to  DEFINE  WHO  WE 
ARE  IN  CHRIST."  There  is,  in  Jenny's  view,  something 
fundamentally  wrong  with  the  idea  that  belief  in  Christ  re- 
quires some  form  of  instruction  from  a  person  in  authority. 
"Guardian,  schoolmaster,  put  in  charge,  supervision  .  .  . 
these  are  all  things  of  the  old  law,"  another  believer,  Leta 
van  Duin,  writes  on-line.  "But  .  .  .  this  is  not  what  leader- 
ship is  supposed  to  be  now.  Fatherly  leadership  is  hard  to 
come  by.  Don't  be  a  policeman." 

Jenny  Orr  and  Leta  van  Duin  are  adherents  of  the  house- 
church  movement  (both  write  for  the  Web's  Home  Church 
Connection).  Like  the  early  Christians  of  the  New 
Testament,  they  believe  they  should  worship  in  the  sanctuary 
of  their  homes.  Although  home  churching  has  not  been 
widely  studied  by  social  scientists,  it  appears  to  have  a  strong 
appeal  to  certain  kinds  of  religious  believers  for  whom  au- 
thenticity of  experience  is  more  important  than  congrega- 
tional affiliation,  which  they  are  likely  to  dismiss  as  mere 
"churchianity."  As  Roger  Upton,  a  former  Southern  Baptist 
pastor,  explains  in  Grace  Abounding,  his  Web  site  devoted  to 
the  house-church  movement,  "there  simply  is  no  scriptural 
basis  for  the  church  meeting  in  a  specially  constructed  reli- 
gious building."  Institutions  corrupt,  Roger  believes,  and  the 
church,  understood  bureaucratically,  can  corrupt  absolutely. 

The  house-church  movement  aims  to  practice  what  an- 
other contributor  to  Home  Church  Connection,  Glenn 
Heller,  calls  "relational  Christianity"  rather  than  "accom- 
plishment Christianity."  In  his  view,  "It  is  more  important 
to  focus  on  the  being  than  on  the  doing"  and  "The  doing 
will  come  without  any  effort  if  one  learns  the  being."  Like 
many  people  attracted  to  the  ecology  movement,  Glenn 
maintains  that  simpler  is  better:  "I've  found  the  Lord  is  so 
good  and  guiding  and  directing  in  such  a  natural  way  with 
minimum  effort  on  our  part.  Don't  be  in  a  hurry  like  the 
rest  of  the  world." 

House  churchers  resemble  homeschoolers,  many  of 
whom  are  also  conservative  Christians  distrustful  of  public 
worlds  from  which  they  feel  alienated.  They  search  for  ex- 
perience uncontaminated  by  what  they  see  as  the  inevitable 
compromises  that  have  to  be  made  when  public  life  is  shared 
with  people  whom  one  knows  little  and  trusts  even  less.  In 
their  down-to-earth  forms  of  religious  expression,  repre- 
senting the  ultimate  in  Protestant  individualism,  one  can 
observe  echoes  of  both  the  frontier  of  the  rugged  West  and 
the  transcendentalism  of  the  effete  East.  House  churchers 
treat  the  more  evangelical  Protestant  churches  the  way 
Luther  treated  Catholics,  denouncing  them  as  being  more 
interested  in  protecting  their  privileges  than  in  expressing 
their  piety.  Jesus,  after  all,  reached  out  to  all  who  would  fol- 


low him  without,  in  the  words  of  one  house  churcher,  "pyra- 
mid structures,  programs,  gimmicks,  marketing,  psycholo- 
gy, advertising,  titles,  schedules,  [and]  meetings." 

So  deep  can  this  anti-institutionalism  run  that  some  house 
churchers  worry  about  the  potential  for  corruption  of  their 
own  movement.  "It  seems  that  in  all  our  newfound  freedom 
in  Christ  to  be  a  priesthood  of  believers,"  says  the  woman 
who  maintains  the  Home  Church  Connection  site,  Tracey 
Amino,  "there  are  those  who  by  stealth  are  attempting  to  put 
us  into  bondage  again."  House  churches  have  to  be  wary, 
Tracey  says,  of  "the  Old  Testament  prophet  trying  to  oper- 
ate and  function  within  the  New  Testament  church,"  by 
which  she  means  those  who  "end  up  breaking  fellowship 
over  something  as  trivial  as  a  small  point  of  doctrine  that  you 
don't  happen  to  agree  with."  Tracey  is  particularly  suspicious 
of  "church  planters,"  people  trained  by  one  faction  of  the 
movement  to  go  out  and  help  start  new  house  churches.  She 
warns  fellow  believers  that  the  group's  efforts  at  "control 
and  manipulation"  have  "caused  a  tremendous  amount  of 
offense  and  division  within  the  house-church  community." 

STILL,  COMPARED  TO  other  countries,  especially  those 
in  Western  Europe,  the  United  States  remains  a  nation  of 
churchgoers  hostile  to  nonbelievers  and  reluctant  to  join  an 
antichurch  movement,  however  faithful  its  adherents  may  be 
to  God.  A  very  small  movement,  the  house  churchers  are  un- 
likely to  dissuade  most  churchgoing  Americans  from  their 
regular  Sunday  habits.  But  the  wariness  that  this  movement 
manifests  toward  established  institutions  nonetheless  consti- 
tutes a  subcurrent  in  American  religious  practice  to  which 
nearly  all  congregations  have  to  be  responsive.  Distrustful 
individuals  can  affect  religious  institutions  even  if  they  never 
leave.  The  anti-institutionalism  latent  in  American  culture 
influences  a  surprising  number  of  churches  in  the  United 
States  as  they  struggle  to  retain  members. 

One  example  is  provided  by  home  fellowship.  Some 
churches  encourage  Bible  study  and  spiritual  discussion  out- 
side the  church,  if  not  explicitly  to  discourage  house  church- 
ing, then  certainly  to  answer  a  widespread  desire  for  forms 
of  religious  expression  more  personal  and  informal  than  a 
church  setting  can  provide.  One  such  home-fellowship 
group,  studied  by  sociologist  Matthew  Lawson,  is  associat- 
ed with  the  Hamden  Assembly  of  God  Church,  outside 
Philadelphia.  Although  Assembly  of  God  churches  are  usu- 
ally classified  as  conservative — as  most  believers  in  this  con- 
gregation would  classify  themselves — the  members  of  this 
church  have  developed  a  suspicion  of  leadership  resembling 
the  counterculture  movements  of  the  1960s.  Like  the  edu- 
cational reformers  of  those  years  who  insisted  that  teachers 
ought  to  shed  their  pedagogical  authority,  Hamden's  Pastor 
Vince  goes  to  great  lengths  to  assure  those  who  gather  to 
hear  his  sermons  that  his  words  are  not  the  final  word. 
"Your  pathway  in  following  Christ  will  be  different  from  my 
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pathway,"  he  tells  the  home-fellowship  group,  as  if  his  lead- 
ership role  were  purely  advisory. 

Formally,  the  church's  activities  are  organized  around 
Sunday  morning  worship,  and  the  evening  study  sessions  are 
meant  to  flesh  out  what  takes  place  there.  But  Pastor  Vince 
seems  to  suggest  the  opposite:  Home  fellowship,  he  says  at 
one  point,  "is  not  a  part  of  the  church,  it  is  the  church."  And 
it  is  clear  that  such  anti-institutional  talk  pleases  many  of 
Hamden's  parishioners.  Paul  and  Carla  Christianson,  active 
in  the  home-fellowship  group,  are  among  them.  Catholics  by 
birth — as  in  other  conservative  Protestant 
churches,  there  are  a  large  number  of  for- 
mer Catholics  in  this  one — they  came  to 
detest  the  liberalism  of  their  parish  and 
switched  to  a  fundamentalist  Protestant 
church.  There  they  discovered  how  rigid 
and  doctrinaire  a  Baptist  church  can  be, 
and  chafing  at  the  authoritarianism  of  its 
preacher,  they  switched  out  of  that 
church  as  well.  They  love  Pastor  Vince 
because,  they  say,  he  "is  not  one  who  has 
the  authority  thing." 

Conservative  Christians  are  not  the 
only  religious  believers  attracted  to 
nonchurch  settings;  liberal  Jews  can  be  as 
well.  Jews  have  always  worshiped  at  home; 
it  is  the  place  where  the  Sabbath  candles 
are  lit  and  the  prayers  are  chanted.  But 
throughout  the  20th  century,  Jewish  lead- 
ers tried  to  create  large  synagogue  cen- 
ters— the  "shul  with  a  pool,"  in  the  words 
of  one  historian — where,  as  Mordecai 
Kaplan,  the  founder  of  Reconstructionist 
Judaism,  put  it,  Jews  "might  find  a  far 
wider  scope  for  expression  and  enjoyment 
than  is  possible  in  the  home."  Yet  despite 
this  effort  to  bring  faith  into  institutions, 
recent  developments  in  Judaism  have 
taken  faith  back  out  of  them.  Decreasing 
rates  of  attendance  testify  to  the  limited 
success  of  the  synagogue-center  move- 
ment. And  so  do  various  efforts,  inspired 
by  the  upheavals  of  the  1960s,  to  create 
havurot  (singular:  havurah) — the  Jewish 
equivalent  of  home-fellowship  worship, 
which  takes  its  origins  from  the  Hebrew 
word  for  a  group  of  friends.  Part  counter- 
cultural,  part  feminist,  part  communitar- 
ian, havurot  reproduce  the  exodus  from 
Egypt,  as  participants  leave  behind  the 
formal  trappings  of  synagogue  member- 
ship in  favor  of  a  more  immediate  and  di- 
rect spirituality.  An  example  is  offered  by 
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Kelton  Minyan,  a  since-disbanded  prayer  group  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area  in  the  1970s.  Distrustful  of  rabbinical  authority, 
the  group  designated  a  variety  of  people  to  lead  the  prayer 
services  at  different  times.  The  psalms  to  be  read  and  the 
melodies  to  be  sung  were  chosen  based  more  on  personal 
preferences  than  on  the  rules  of  the  liturgy.  And  most  of  the 
group's  members  rejected  any  interpretation  of  prayer  em- 
phasizing that  Jews  were  somehow  a  "chosen  people"  differ- 
ent from  others.  The  left-wing  Jews  attracted  to  Kelton 
Minyan  would  no  doubt  have  felt  out  of  place  in  Pastor 
Vince 's  Assembly  of  God  Church,  yet  un- 
derlying both  was  a  common  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction  with  top-down  forms  of  re- 
ligious organization. 

Small-group  worship,  intimate  and 
personal  as  it  may  be,  cannot  do  away 
with  the  institutional  priorities  of  congre- 
gations entirely.  Thus  Kelton  Minyan,  as 
it  began  to  attract  new  members,  became 
institutionalized  by  moving  into  the  reli- 
gious center  of  a  nearby  university. 

The  experience  of  a  Portland,  Oregon, 
havurah  studied  by  sociologist  Robert 
Liebman  in  the  early  1990s  is  even  more 
indicative  of  the  inevitable  pressures  to- 
ward institutionalization  that  can  grow  in 
even  the  most  anti-institutional  environ- 
ments. Wanting  at  least  some  spiritual 
direction,  the  Portland  group  had  adver- 
tised for  a  new  rabbi  in  1987.  But  afraid  to 
use  the  c  word  (for  congregation),  havurah 
members  insisted  that  the  ad  emphasize  a 
teacher  and  resource  person,  not  a  reli- 
gious leader,  bringing  forth  a  stinging  let- 
ter of  rebuke  from  the  Union  of  American 
Hebrew  Congregations,  the  Reform  de- 
nomination. An  appropriate  rabbi  was 
eventually  found — causing  some  of  the 
more  anti-institutional  members  to  quit — 
but  the  havurah  continued  to  rent  space 
for  over  a  decade,  unwilling  to  take  the 
next  step  in  institutionalization:  the  acqui- 
sition of  property.  Insisting  on  its  coun- 
tercultural  affinities,  the  group  holds  fast 
today  to  a  system  of  governance  by  com- 
mittee, yet  as  the  havurah  grows  in  size, 
each  member  feels  less  influential  and  the 
committees  themselves  become  increas- 
ingly oligarchic.  "Our  institutions  haven't 
necessarily  caught  up  with  our  size,"  one 
member  says,  trying  to  capture  the  frus- 
trations of  a  group  of  people  who  want  to 
worship  together  and  who  distrust  insti- 
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tutional  authority  but  who  find  themselves  nonetheless  in 
the  reluctant  role  of  institution  builders. 

Yet  even  congregations  that  grow  out  of  revivalist  tradi- 
tions and  continue  to  appeal  to  the  emotional  rather  than 
the  organizational  needs  of  their  flock  have  not  found  a  way 
to  bypass  institutional  requirements.  Pastor  Vince  of  the 
Hamden  Assembly,  for  example,  is  not  quite  so  anti-insti- 
tutional as  his  advocacy  of  home  fellowship  makes  him  ap- 
pear to  be.  The  function  of  such  fellowship,  in  his  view,  is 
not  to  question  the  church's  teachings  but  to  bring  waver- 
ers  back  to  the  truth;  home  fellowship 
is  not  a  seminar  and  he  is  not  Socrates. 
Along  similar  lines,  the  leadership  of  the 
Pentecostally  inclined  Spirited  Church  of 
Muncie,  Indiana,  recognizes  that  the  en- 
thusiasm encouraged  in  church  will  go 
for  naught  if  it  spins  off  in  anarchic  direc- 
tions; as  one  church  document  puts  it, 
"An  ongoing  struggle  is  in  maintaining 
spiritual  balance  in  the  worship  services. 
We  allow  the  Spirit  freedom  to  move  and 
work  in  our  midst,  and  yet  maintain  an 
orderly  service,  full  of  integrity  and  sin- 
cere worship.  .  .  .  The  key  to  maintaining 
spiritual  balance  in  the  worship  services  is 
in  the  pastor  maintaining  control  and 
staying  in  authority." 
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A  havurah  Shabbat  service,  Nyack 
New  York,  1976 


BUT  IF  anti-institutional  movements 
within  churches  cannot  fully  do  away 
with  organization,  even  the  most  orga- 
nized churches  cannot  ignore  the  anti-in- 
stitutional inclinations  of  their  members. 
The  best  example  is  provided  by  the  ex- 
perience of  many  U.S.  Catholics.  Faithful 
Catholics  are  expected  not  only  to  belong 
to  a  particular  parish  and  to  participate 
actively  in  the  Catholic  subculture  of 
schools,  charities,  and  voluntary  associa- 
tions, but  also  to  respect  the  authority 
embodied  in  a  series  of  institutions  rang- 
ing from  the  distant  hierarchy  to  the  local 
bishop.  Yet  in  the  United  States,  practic- 
ing Catholics  have  not  proved  immune  to 
the  anti-institutionalism  existing  every- 
where around  them. 

Catholics  seek  personalized  forms  of 
worship  in  many  ways.  Some  4  percent  of 
Catholics  claim  to  be  charismatic,  for  in- 
stance, and  23  percent  of  Catholic  parishes 
have  charismatic  renewal  groups.  What's 
more,  about  one  in  20  Catholics  now  at- 
tends some  form  of  small-group  worship — 
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a  small  percentage,  to  be  sure,  but  a  growing  one  that  has 
begun  to  attract  the  attention  of  Church  leaders.  Catholics 
who  participate  in  small  groups  like  them  because  they  lack 
the  sense  of  symbolic  grandeur  often  attributed  to  Catholic 
worship.  "There's  a  set  of  rules  that  we  established  from  the 
beginning,"  as  one  member  of  a  Catholic  small  group  ex- 
plains. "No  one  is  to  preach  and  no  one  is  to  teach.  We're  only 
there  to  share,  and  whatever 's  said  is  acceptable."  Bernard 
Lee,  SM,  the  assistant  chancellor  at  St.  Mary's  University  in 
San  Antonio,  is  the  leading  expert  on  small-group  worship 
among  Catholics,  and  like  many  religious 
leaders  he  professes  to  be  encouraged  by 
the  seriousness  of  purpose  such  groups 
represent;  they  are,  he  writes,  "genuine 
Christian  communities  with  churchhood 
about  them."  Still,  Er.  Lee  may  be  trying 
to  put  the  best  face  on  a  movement  that 
will  inevitably  lead  Catholics  to  question 
the  institutional  nature  of  their  very  in- 
stitutional faith.  While  participation  in 
small  groups  reinvigorates  the  faith  of 
many  Catholics,  Lee  notes  there  is  a  ten- 
dency for  their  members,  in  coming  to 
trust  themselves  more,  to  "become  more 
critical  of  the  institutional  Church." 

Younger  Catholics,  moreover,  are  less 
likely  to  respect  the  institutional  preroga- 
tives of  the  Church  than  are  previous 
generations.  Mary  Mallozzi,  for  example, 
is  the  kind  of  Catholic  for  whom  the 
Church  ought  to  be  grateful.  A  cradle 
Catholic,  she  was  raised  in  the  institu- 
tional Church  and,  as  a  30-year-old,  re- 
mains loyal  to  it.  "Church  is  a  very  big 
thing  to  me,"  Mary  tells  an  interviewer  in 
Young  Adult  Catholics,  by  sociologist  Dean 
Hoge  et  al.  "I  need  to  belong  to  a  parish 
that  is  going  to  nurture  me  along  and 
offer  me  the  tools  in  the  areas  that  I 
need."  Fortunately  for  her,  she  found 
such  a  parish,  where  she  met  her  hus- 
band, Jim.  Both  remain  active  in  parish 
affairs,  yet,  although  Mary  regularly  at- 
tends Mass,  she  does  not  believe  that  she 
is  obligated  by  her  faith  to  do  so.  "I  hate 
rules,  such  as  'You  have  to  go  to  Mass,'" 
she  says.  "I  try  to  reframe  it  and  say,  'It's 
part  of  our  growth  as  religious  people.'" 
Her  Catholic  identity  is  as  strong  as 
Catholic  identity  can  be,  and  she  says 
proudly  that  "I  don't  think  there  is  any- 
thing that  would  drive  me  out  of  the 
Church."  Yet  she  will  make  up  her  own 
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mind  on  whether  priests  should  be  allowed  to  marry  and 
whether  birth  control  is  permissible. 

Among  American  Catholics  between  20  and  40  years  old, 
people  like  Mary  Mallozzi  are  probably  in  the  minority.  Far 
more  typical  are  individuals  like  Robert  Wilkes,  a  27-year- 
old  graduate  student.  Asked  in  Young  Adult  Catholics  whether 
he  will  be  a  lifelong  Catholic,  Robert,  who  has  no  interest  in 
switching  to  any  other  religion,  answers  "definitely."  But  he 
does  not  view  himself  as  a  lifelong  parishioner.  He  once 
found  a  parish  in  which  he  felt  comfortable,  particularly  be- 
cause the  priest  encouraged  lay  participation  and  an  active 
concern  with  social  justice.  When  the  local  bishop  stepped 
in  and  stopped  any  experimentation,  Robert  dropped  out 
and  decided  to  keep  his  faith  to  himself,  rather  than  find  an- 
other parish.  Unlike  Catholics  who  retain  only  an  ethnic 
identity  with  the  Church,  Robert  is  a  believer,  who  consid- 
ers himself  loyal  in  his  own  way.  He  would  like  to  see  the 
Catholic  Church  become  more  like  Protestant  churches  by 
altering  what  to  him  is  an  outdated  hierarchical  and  author- 
itarian organization.  And  his  kind  of  Catholicism  may  well 
come  to  represent  the  future.  The  decision  by  the  Vatican  in 
December  2002  to  accept  the  resignation  of  Cardinal 
Bernard  Law  of  Boston,  after  priests  and  faithful  Catholics 
in  the  Boston  area  demanded  it,  suggests  that  the  days  of 
unquestioned  obedience  are  over  for  American  Catholics. 

THESE  EXAMPLES  OF  alternative  institutionalism  on 
the  part  of  believers  from  a  variety  of  religious  traditions 
suggest  that  Americans  often  want  different  rewards  from 
their  religious  practice,  and  not  all  congregations  (or  parish- 
es, synagogues,  mosques,  and  temples)  can  provide  them. 
On  the  one  hand,  Americans  are  attracted  to  faith  because  it 
brings  them  in  touch  with  God's  realm,  a  spiritual  environ- 
ment before  which  human  beings  stand  in  awe.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  often  find  in  their  religious  practice  balm 
for  the  injured  self,  as  church  becomes  a  place  in  which  be- 
lievers pray  for  a  loved  one's  cancer  cure,  join  a  support 
group  for  the  strength  to  face  a  job  layoff,  or  attend  services 
for  a  sense  of  neighborly  solidarity.  Both  realms — the 
Supreme  and  the  self-interested — can  be  seen  as  corrupted 
by  institutional  church  requirements.  The  realm  of  God  is 
too  pure  and  powerful  to  neccesitate  ordinary  tasks  of  com- 
mittee meetings  or  market  analysis.  And  the  realm  of  the 
self  is  too  subjective  to  be  equated  with  church  attendance 
or  putting  coins  on  a  collection  plate.  As  much  as  Americans 
tend  to  think  of  their  local  congregation  as  the  one  religious 
institution  in  which  they  have  the  greatest  trust,  the  ways 
they  practice  their  religion  make  it  difficult  for  the  local 
congregation  to  meet  its  own  institutional  needs. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  LIFE  of  the  American  people — seeking 
but  not  always  finding,  impatient  for  results,  anxious  for  au- 
thenticity, ever  sensitive  to  hypocrisy — may  not  yet  have  ex- 


perienced the  turbulence  of  professional  sports,  where  free 
agents  search  around  for  the  team  that  will  offer  the  best 
contract,  or  of  the  cut-your-own-best-deal  retirement  plans 
that  increasingly  characterize  American  business  firms.  But 
it  does  seem  to  be  heading  in  that  direction. 

This  American  propensity  to  reshape  institutions  to  satis- 
fy personal  needs,  while  perhaps  appropriate  to  a  service 
economy,  seems  to  many  observers  to  be  out  of  place  when 
matters  of  ultimate  meaning  are  at  issue.  And  there  is  cer- 
tainly cause  for  concern.  Denominational  officials  ought  to 
worry  about  the  unwillingness  of  believers  to  identify  them- 
selves with  the  histories  and  traditions  that  help  to  structure 
belief.  Congregations  can  and  do  offer  a  sense  of  ritual  ob- 
servance and  participation  in  a  collective  endeavor  that  can- 
not easily  be  found  in  the  home,  or  even  in  the  stadium.  If 
the  development  of  long-term  attachments  with  other  peo- 
ple were  to  become  more  difficult  in  religious  institutions,  as 
it  already  has  in  secular  ones,  not  only  would  fellowship  be 
lost  but  also  the  kind  of  sensibility  that  reminds  individuals 
that  there  exist  duties  and  obligations  to  traditions  and  forces 
more  permanent  than  their  immediate  wants  and  needs. 

Still,  there  is  one  potential  benefit  to  a  form  of  faith  that 
puts  more  emphasis  on  being  than  on  belonging.  "Denomi- 
nationalism  is  the  opposite  of  sectarianism,"  the  historian 
Winthrop  Hudson  once  observed,  for  a  sect  "claims  the  au- 
thority of  Christ  for  itself  alone,"  while  a  denomination  im- 
plies that  the  group  so  formed  "is  but  one  member,  called  or 
denominated  by  a  particular  name,  of  a  larger  group — the 
Church — to  which  all  denominations  belong."  Hudson's  is  an 
idealistic  view  that,  alas,  has  little  correspondence  with  reali- 
ty. Denominations  and  congregations  were  strongest  in  this 
country  when  Americans  cared  so  much  about  the  specifics  of 
their  faith  that  they  formed  ever  more  tighdy  bound  com- 
munities hostile  to  people  whose  faith  was  different  from 
their  own.  Against  a  historical  pattern  characterized  by  nar- 
row sects — each  persuaded  that  it  had  a  monopoly  on  the 
truth — and  parochial  congregations  that  cared  little  for  those 
outside  the  group,  there  is  something  to  be  said  in  favor  of 
religious  switching  and  transient  congregational  loyalties. 
In  post- 1960s  America,  institutions  have  to  earn  respect. 

Alan  Wolfe  is  a  professor  of  political  science  and  the  director  of  the 
Boisi  Center  for  Religion  and  American  Public  Life  at  Boston 
College.  His  essay  is  drawn  from  The  Transformation  of  Amer- 
ican Religion:  How  We  Actually  Live  Our  Faith  (©  2003, 
Alan  Wolfe),  by  permission  of  Free  Press,  Simon  &  Schuster. 
The  book  is  available  at  a  discount  from  the  BC  Bookstore  via 
www.bc.edu/bcm.  On  November  4,  Wolfe  was  joined  in  a  panel 
discussion  at  BC  on  the  future  of  religion  in  America  by  the  New 
York  Times  V  David  Brooks  and  Peter  Steinfels,  the  Atlantic 
Monthly '.r  Wendy  Kaminer,  and  Notre  Dame  historian  R.  Scott 
Appleby.  The  event  was  taped  for  viewing  on-line  by  BCs  Front 
Row:  www.bc.edu/frontrow 
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IT  TOOK  TOM   MCCARTHY  JUST  15  YEARS  TO  ACHIEVE  OVERNIGHT  SUCCESS 


BY  TIM  TOWNSEND 


Tom  McCarthy  '88  had  never  been  to  the  Sundance  Film  Festival  before.  So, 
as  he  walked  through  the  snowy  streets  of  Park  City,  Utah,  early  one  morn- 
ing last  January,  toward  the  first  screening  of  the  first  film  he  had  written  and 
directed,  he  asked  his  producer  Mary  Jane  Skalski  about  festival  etiquette. 
"Tom  asked  me  if  Sundance  audiences  ever  boo  the  movie  they're  watching," 
Skalski  said.  "I  told  him  if  they  hate  a  movie  they  don't  boo,  they  just  walk  out." 


After  three  years  of  writing,  rewriting,  rehearsing,  com- 
posing, dubbing,  and  editing,  McCarthy  had  finished  his 
movie,  The  Station  Agent,  just  days  before;  the  reels  of  film 
had  been  flown  into  Utah  from  New  York  by  his  brother  the 
previous  evening. 

Ten  days  later,  The  Station  Agent  had  collected  three  Sun- 
dance prizes — the  Dramatic  Audience  Award,  the  Waldo 
Salt  Screenwriting  Award  for  McCarthy,  and  a  Special  Jury 
Performance  Award  for  actress  Patricia  Clarkson.  And 
McCarthy,  a  professional  actor  (Meet  the  Parents,  Noises  Off) 
who  tested  his  craft  in  the  improvisation  troupe  My 
Mother's  Fleabag  at  Boston  College  and  trained  at  the  Yale 
School  of  Drama,  had  an  agreement  with  Miramax  for  his 
film's  distribution. 

"WE  USED  TO  SAY,  'Tom,  what  are  you  doing  in  the 
School  of  Management?'"  remembers  Maile  Flanagan  '87,  a 
co-Fleabagger.  "Then  he  switched  to  philosophy,  and  Nancy 
Walls  [another  Fleabagger  and  future  regular  on  Saturday 
Night  Live]  would  say,  'Oh,  Tom,  you're  slowly  spiraling 
downward.' "  McCarthy  knew  he  wanted  to  act  for  a  living  by 
the  time  he  graduated  from  Boston  College.  He  and  fellow 
Fleabaggers  rented  a  house  on  Cape  Cod  that  summer  and 


performed  improv  comedy  in  bars  and  basement  theaters. 
Toward  the  season's  end,  lounging  one  &**y  on  the  beach,  the 
group  discussed  their  future.  They  wanted  to  stay  together, 
and  they  wanted  to  leave  Boston.  New  York,  it  was  decid- 
ed, was  too  expensive.  There  was  already  too  much  improv 
in  Chicago.  Someone  suggested  Minneapolis — good  arts 
scene,  plenty  of  jobs.  Minneapolis  it  was. 

A  few  nights  after  McCarthy  told  his  parents  he  was 
going  to  move  to  Minneapolis  to  be  an  actor,  Carol  and 
Gene  McCarthy  came  up  to  the  Cape  from  their  home  in 
New  Jersey  to  see  their  son's  troupe.  "It  was  in  some  awful 
bar,"  remembers  Flanagan.  "And  I  can  tell  you  one  thing, 
Tom's  dad  was  not  happy.  We  could  feel  the  white-hot  fire 
of  a  thousand  suns  directed  at  us  on  stage."  Tom  McCarthy 
was  the  artistic  kid  in  the  McCarthy  clan  of  four  boys  and  a 
girl.  Two  brothers  also  graduated  from  Boston  College,  Jay 
'84  and  Bill  '92,  and  went  on  to  careers  with  Morgan  Stanley 
and  EMC  Corporation,  respectively.  "I  bought  Tom  his 
first  suit  his  senior  year" — for  job  interviews — says  Gene 
McCarthy,  "and  I  think  he  wore  it  exactly  once.  I'm  not  sure 
where  that  suit  is.  Maybe  he  sold  it  to  help  fund  the  movie," 
the  father  says  now,  with  a  laugh. 

In  Minneapolis,  after  a  year  or  so  of  living  together  in 
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Tom  McCarthy  at  the  a  house  and  performing  in  theaters 

Angelika  Film  Center,  and  comedy  clubs,  the  troupe,  re- 

New  York  City  christened   Every  Mother's   Night- 

mare, split  up.  McCarthy  moved  to 
Chicago  to  try  his  hand  at  more  serious  theater.  He  had 
little  experience — he  hadn't  even  acted  in  BC's  theater  de- 
partment productions — but  says,  "I  was  tired  of  just  doing 
comedy."  The  year  he  was  in  Chicago,  he  was  cast  in  three 
plays,  and  in  the  third,  McCarthy  won  the  lead  role.  He 
felt  inadequate,  however,  around  his  fellow  actors.  "I  knew 
less  than  anyone,"  he  says.  So,  in  1992,  at  the  age  of  24, 
McCarthy  enrolled  in  the  three-year  master's  program  at 
the  Yale  School  of  Drama,  where  he  took  classes  in  writing 
and  directing  as  well  as  acting. 

"It  was  clear  to  all  of  us  that  he  had  a  really  great  direc- 
torial imagination,"  says  Yale  classmate  and  current  dean  of 
Yale  Drama  School  James  Bundy.  "If  you  spent  any  time 
with  Tom  at  all  you  knew  that  he  was  curious  about  life  and 
completely  his  own  thinker.  He  was  unafraid  of  trying  some- 
thing different." 

While  at  Yale,  McCarthy  cowrote  (with  Trevor  Anthony) 
a  well-reviewed  burlesque  play  called  The  Napoleonade,  about 
the  French  general  and  a  field  marshal  who  betrays  him. 


McCarthy  didn't  act  in  The  Napoleonade,  but  instead  directed 
it,  and  found  he  enjoyed  being  in  charge  of  a  production. 

Based  on  the  success  of  the  play,  McCarthy,  still  a  Yale 
student,  received  a  Fox  Fellowship  to  write  another  script. 
The  result  was  The  Killing  Act,  a  play  about  P.T.  Barnum 
that  McCarthy  directed  off-Broadway.  The  Killing  Act  fea- 
tured the  actor  Peter  Dinklage  as  Tom  Thumb,  in  a  perfor- 
mance McCarthy  describes  as  "Iago  on  crack."  The  two 
became  friends,  and  as  McCarthy  watched  people  on  the 
streets  or  in  bars  interact  with  Dinklage  (who  is  4' 5",  a 
dwarf),  he  began  thinking  about  how  he  might  work  with 
the  actor  again. 

In  the  meantime,  McCarthy's  acting  career  was  taking  off. 
Between  1995  and  2002,  he  won  roles  in  made-for-television 
movies  and  series,  feature  films,  and  Broadway  productions. 
He  had  a  recurring  role  on  the  Fox  series  Boston  Public; 
played  Dr.  Bob  Banks  in  Meet  the  Parents,  with  Robert 
DeNiro  and  Ben  Stiller;  and  trod  the  boards  on  Broadway  in 
the  revival  of  Michael  Frayn's  farce  Noises  Off,  which  was 
nominated  for  a  Tony  Award  in  2002. 

"He's  a  very  skilled  actor,"  says  Glenn  Jordan,  who  direct- 
ed McCarthy  and  Candace  Bergen  in  Mary  and  Tim,  a  1996 
television  movie  adaptation  of  Colleen  McCullough's  novel, 
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Above:  Robert  De  Niro, 
Tom  McCarthy,  and  Owen 
Wilson  in  Meet  the  Parents 
(2000).  Center:  The  New- 
foundland train  station 
as  first  photographed  by 
McCarthy.  Right:  Peter 
Dinklage  is  Finbar  McBride 
in  The  Station  Agent 


Tim.  "We  saw  quite  a  few  actors 
for  the  part,  and  Candy  Bergen 
and  I  thought  Tom  was  by  far  the 
best.  There's  a  sweetness  and 
openness  in  his  personality  that 
comes  through  in  his  acting." 

McCarthy  is  boyishly  hand- 
some— with  his  short  brown 
hair,  glasses,  button-down  shirt, 
and  jeans,  he  would  look  in  place 
at  a  tailgate  party.  He's  smart,  funny,  and  self-deprecating. 
Back  in  New  Haven  one  recent  afternoon  for  a  screening  of 
The  Station  Agent,  he  chomped  on  a  cheeseburger,  while 
cheerfully  recounting  the  "surreal"  past  year  of  his  life.  He 
seems  taken  aback  by  the  accolades  his  movie  has  so  far  re- 
ceived, despite  the  years  he  put  in  to  ensure  that  result.  At 
the  same  time,  he's  acquired  some  of  his  business's  aura, 
fielding  cell  phone  calls  over  lunch  (with  apologies);  at  the 
screening  later,  whispers  of  "there  he  is"  can  be  heard  from 
Yale  Film  Society  undergraduates  when  McCarthy  steps 
into  the  room. 

MCCARTHY  SAYS  his  thoughts  began  turning  increasing- 
ly to  filmmaking  in  the  late  1990s,  even  as  his  acting  career 
was  gaining  momentum.  "I  was  doing  a  lot  of  acting,  but 
I  wanted  to  work  on  the  kinds  of  movies  I  like  to  see,  and  I 
wasn't  finding  them,"  he  says.  About  four  years  ago,  while 
driving  out  to  see  a  brother's  new  lake  house  in  western  New 
Jersey,  he  spotted  an  abandoned  train  depot  in  the  rural 
community  of  Newfoundland.  Feeling  there  might  be 
something  to  this  little  white  clapboard  building — but  not 
sure  what — he  pulled  over,  took  some  photos,  and  left  a  note 
for  the  owner. 

"The  guy  was  a  little  odd,"  says  McCarthy.  He  was  a 
"railfan,"  one  of  the  subset  of  Americans  enthralled  with 
the  history  and  culture  of  the  U.S.  rail  system.  "He  invited 
me  to  a  railfan  meeting,  and  after  that  I  spent  three  months 
researching  railfans."  Characters  and  themes  of  connec- 
tion and  disconnection  took  shape  as  McCarthy  used  the 


long  periods  when  actors  wait  around  on  movie  sets  to  write 
his  script. 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  describes  The  Station  Agent  as 
"a  character  study  about  a  dwarf  who  inherits  a  run-down 
train  station  and  forms  a  friendship  with  two  other  misfits." 
The  New  York  Times  says  the  film  depicts  "an  eccentric  ad  hoc 
family  that  grows  out  of  the  low-key,  charismatic  powers  of 
a  train-obsessed  loner  of  a  dwarf." 

"Everyone  at  Sundance  was  calling  it  'the  dwarf  movie,'  as 
in,  'You  have  to  go  see  the  dwarf  movie,'"  says  Arianna  Bocco, 
a  senior  vice  president  of  acquisitions  for  Miramax  Films.  The 
Station  Agent  is  about  Dinklage 's  character,  Finbar  McBride — 
a  man  who  watches  trains  and  makes  his  living  repairing 
models  of  them  in  a  cluttered  shop  beneath  his  apartment  in 
Hoboken,  New  Jersey.  When  a  fellow  railfan  dies,  Fin  in- 
herits the  abandoned  depot  in  Newfoundland. 

Fin  is  a  diffident,  lonely  man,  settled  into  living  out  his 
life  with  trains.  But  when  he  moves  into  the  depot,  he  is 
confronted  with  a  garrulous  Cuban  hot  dog  vendor  named 
Joe  (played  by  Bobby  Cannavale),  who  cheerfully  sets  up  his 
van  for  business  outside  Fin's  depot  each  morning.  Despite 
his  deft  brush-offs,  Fin  can't  discourage  Joe  into  leaving  him 
alone.  Olivia,  a  sad,  distracted  artist  who  has  recently  lost 
her  child,  completes  McCarthy's  trio,  and  is  portrayed  by 
Patricia  Clarkson.  The  story,  a  quotidian  unfolding  of  most- 
ly small  events,  shows  how  these  three  people  repel  and 
need  one  another.  And  that's  about  it. 

"Try  to  describe  this  film  to  someone — a  friendship  be- 
tween a  dwarf,  a  hot  dog  vendor,  and  a  bereaved  mother — no 
one  would  see  it,"  says  Los  Angeles  Times  critic  Kenneth 
Turan,  in  an  interview.  "But  these  characters  are  beautifully 
drawn.  They  never  feel  overdone,  and  McCarthy  isn't  pan- 
dering to  the  audience."  Following  the  film's  opening  in 
New  York  City  and  Los  Angeles  at  the  beginning  of  October, 
Anthony  Lane  in  the  New  Yorker  called  The  Station  Agent  "a 
fine  movie."  In  the  New  York  Times,  Elvis  Mitchell  pro- 
nounced it  "thoughtful  and  often  hilarious  . . .  the  kind  of  ap- 
petizing movie  you  want  to  share  with  others."  There  are 
murmurings  of  Oscar  nominations  for  Cannavale,  Clarkson, 
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THE  NEXT  THING  I  HEAR,  HARVEY  IS  COMING  IN 


ON  THE  MIRAMAX  JET  TO  SCREEN  THE  MOVIE 


PRIVATELY,"  SAYS  MCCARTHY,  REFERRING  TO  THE 


COCHAIRMAN  OF  MIRAMAX,  HARVEY  WEINSTEIN. 


and  Dinklage,  and  the  film's  first  week's  box  office  receipts 
represented  the  highest  per-screen  average  of  any  movie 
showing  in  the  country,  according  to  the  trade  publication 
Daily  Variety.  The  weekend  of  October  17  saw  the  film  open 
in  20  major  markets.  By  November  9  The  Station  Agent  had 
taken  in  roughly  $1,560,000  in  gross  sales,  from  94  theaters. 

FILMING  OF  The  Station  Agent  began  in  the  summer  of 
2002.  In  preparing  to  make  his  first  movie,  McCarthy  sought 
out  the  expertise  of  one  of  his  directing  heroes,  Sidney 
Lumet.  The  father-in-law  of  Bobby  Cannavale,  Lumet  talked 
about  the  script  with  McCarthy  and  gave  him  advice  about 
running  a  movie  set.  McCarthy  says  he  watched  Lumet's  The 
Verdict  over  and  over  before  the  filming  of  his  own  movie 
began,  in  order  to  emulate  the  feel  of  the  1982  classic  with 
Paul  Newman  and  Charlotte  Rampling. 

McCarthy  had  been  forming  his  characters  in  his  mind 
for  some  time,  but  he  wrote  the  script  for  Dinklage, 
Cannavale,  and  Clarkson.  The  actors  began  rehearsing  even 
as  he  and  producer  Mary  Jane  Skalski  searched  for  financ- 
ing. "Between  the  protagonist  being  a  dwarf  and  my  inex- 
perience as  a  director,  no  one  would  touch  the  script,"  says 
McCarthy.  His  break  came  from  SenArt  Films,  a  two-year- 
old  production  company  started  by  a  former  security  indus- 
try executive.  McCarthy  had  $500,000  to  work  with,  enough 
for  20  days  of  filming.  Actor  friends  from  New  York  and 
elsewhere,  including  Fleabag  alumni,  converged  on  the 
New  Jersey  set  to  volunteer  their  help. 

"I  was  barely  holding  it  together,"  says  McCarthy  now. 
"Working  with  the  actors  is  where  I  felt  the  most  comfort- 
able, but  I  was  learning  the  technical  stuff  on  the  fly.  You're 
the  captain  of  this  ship  and  you  don't  know  how  80  percent 
of  the  ship  works."  The  key  members  of  his  crew  came  from 
associations  McCarthy  had  made  on  other  productions  as  an 
actor.  He  met  the  cinematographer  Oliver  Bokelberg,  for 
instance,  in  the  late  1990s  while  acting  in  The  Citizen  in 
Costa  Rica.  McCarthy  shot  his  movie  with  Super  16  film  to 
save  money.  He  later  had  the  final  cut  enlarged  to  standard 
35  millimeter  for  showing  in  theaters. 


AFTER  THE  LIGHTS  went  up  at  the  first  screening  of  The 
Station  Agent  at  Sundance,  recalls  Skalski,  "people  got  to  their 
feet  and  cheered."  Emanuel  Levy,  a  film  critic  and  scholar  of 
independent  filmmaking,  was  on  the  Sundance  grand  jury 
(with  the  director  David  O.  Russell  and  the  actors  Forest 
Whitaker,  Tilda  Swinton,  and  Steve  Buscemi),  and  he  was 
present  at  the  screening.  "This  is  a  1,200-seat  theater,"  he 
says.  "And  it's  early  in  the  morning,  and  it  gets  a  standing  ova- 
tion? I'm  thinking,  'This  movie  is  playing  very,  very  well.'" 

Arianna  Bocco,  the  acquisitions  executive  from  Miramax, 
was  also  there.  She  got  on  the  phone  right  away,  trying  to 
get  in  touch  with  the  film's  producers  to  let  them  know 
Miramax  was  interested  in  buying  the  distribution  rights. 
Word  got  around  Park  City,  and  by  the  evening  screening 
"every  studio  was  there,"  says  McCarthy.  Again,  a  standing 
ovation  followed  the  film.  "If  it  wasn't  the  best  night  of  my 
life,  it  was  certainly  one  of  the  great  ones,"  he  says. 

The  next  morning,  business  took  over.  Producers  talked 
to  agents  who  got  together  with  buyers  who  phoned  reps 
who  powwowed  with  lawyers.  All  the  while,  the  movie  con- 
tinued to  impress  audiences.  "The  next  thing  I  hear,  Harvey 
is  coming  in  on  the  Miramax  jet  to  screen  the  movie  pri- 
vately," says  McCarthy,  referring  to  the  cochairman  of 
Miramax,  Harvey  Weinstein. 

Weinstein  screened  the  movie  in  Salt  Lake  City,  met  with 
McCarthy  and  his  producers,  and  approved  an  offer.  After 
an  all-night  legal  meeting,  The  Station  Agent  became  a  Mira- 
max film  for  the  reported  price  of  $1.5  million.  McCarthy 
went  back  to  the  condo  he  was  sharing  with  Dinklage  and 
Cannavale  and  woke  them  up.  It  was  5:30  A.M.  "We  had  some 
scotch  and  just  laughed  a  lot,"  he  says.  "This  was  a  little  movie 
made  by  a  bunch  of  friends.  What  had  happened  over  the 
last  few  days  was  just  surreal — you  really  just  had  to  laugh." 

Since  then,  McCarthy's  life  has  been  a  swirl  of  film  festi- 
vals, special  screenings,  and  media  interviews.  At  a  festival  in 
San  Sebastian,  Spain,  recently,  the  filmmakers  and  actors 
were  chased  down  the  road  by  autograph  seekers  after  the 
movie  was  screened  for  1,800  people.  "It  was  like  Beatle- 
mania,"  says  Dinklage. 

For  all  that  has  happened,  McCarthy  seems,  in  his  way, 
undistracted.  He's  concentrating  on  his  acting  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  will  appear  with  Alec  Baldwin,  Matthew  Broder- 
ick,  and  Calista  Flockhart  in  The  Last  Shot,  a  film  comedy 
due  out  in  2004.  He  has  a  girlfriend,  though  they  haven't 
seen  much  of  each  other  lately,  which  he  isn't  very  happy 
about,  and  a  place  in  the  Village  in  New  York. 

McCarthy  says  he's  not  ready  to  talk  in  detail  about  his 
next  writing/directing  effort.  He  will  say  only  that  it's  "some- 
thing about  academia." 

Tim  Townsend  '91  is  a  writer  based  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 
For  links  to  a  trailer  and  reviews  of  The  Station  Agent,  visit  the 
BCM  Web  site:  www.be. edu/bcm 
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FORWARD 


WHAT  LIES  BEYOND  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  CATHOLICISM — A  DISCUSSION  MODERATED  BY  TIM  RUSSERT 


On  September  18,  in  the  company  of  an  audience  of  more  than 


2,000  in  Conte  Forum,  Boston  College  launched  the 
second  year  of  its  Church  in  the  2 1st  Century  initia- 
tive, with  a  focus  on  the  theme,  "Toward  renewal: 
What  have  we  learned?  Where  are  we  going?" 
Following  a  welcome  by  Jack  Connors,  Jr.  '63,  chair- 
man of  the  BC  Board  of  Trustees,  and  an  introduc- 
tion by  University  President  William  P.  Leahy,  SJ, 
Meet  the  Press  moderator  and  NBC  News  Wash- 
ington Bureau  chief  Tim  Russert  led  a  conversation 
from  the  stage  with  six  Catholics:  Patrick  B.  Downes 
'05  is  a  human  development  major  in  the  Lynch 
School  of  Education  and  a  native  of  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts.  He  directs  BC's  Kairos  retreat  pro- 
gram for  students.  Fr.  J.  Bryan  Hehir,  former  head  of 
the  Harvard  Divinity  School  and  Catholic  Charities 


USA,  was  named  president  of  Catholic  Charities  of 
the  Archdiocese  of  Boston  by  Archbishop  Sean  P. 
O'Malley  in  late  September.  Mary  Johnson,  SND,  is 
an  associate  professor  of  sociology  and  religious 
studies  at  Emmanuel  College  in  Boston.  She  is  co- 
author of  Young  Adult  Catholics  (2001).  Catalina 
Montes  H'98  is  principal  of  the  Thomas  Gardner 
Elementary  School  in  the  Allston  section  of  Boston. 
Elizabeth  M.  Paulhus  '04  is  a  member  of  the  Honors 
Program  majoring  in  theology  with  a  history  minor. 
A  native  of  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  she  partici- 
pates in  the  Liturgical  Arts  Group  at  BC.  Peter 
Steinfels  writes  the  "Beliefs"  column  in  the  New 
York  Times.  He  is  the  author  of  A  People  Adrift:  The 
Crisis  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  America  (2003). 
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Tim  Russert:  Peter  Steinfels,  what  must  our  Church  do  to 
restore  credibility  and  trust  in  its  leadership? 

Peter  Steinfels:  I'm  going  to  steal  a  word  from  a  book  by 
David  Gibson  called  The  Coming  Catholic  Church:  "doc- 
trinizing."  It's  a  good  word  to  characterize  the  tendency  we 
have  fallen  into  to  raise  every  practical  and  pastoral  issue  to 
an  issue  of  high  doctrine. 

Without  minimizing  the  importance  of  theology,  my  first 
suggestion  would  be  that  at  every  level  of  the  Church  we 
emphasize  the  pastoral  questions,  the  practical  questions, 
and  wherever  possible,  the  empirical  questions,  whether 
we're  talking  about  parish  life,  Sunday  worship,  religious 
education,  or  issues  of  sexuality  and  family. 

Sr.  Mary  Johnson:  About  a  month  ago,  a  young  man  came  up 
to  me  after  a  talk  I  gave,  and  he  said,  "I  want  to  figure  out  what 
you  are."  And  I  said,  "What  do  you  mean?"  And  he  said,  "You 


began  the  talk  by  mentioning  Catholic  social  teaching,  so  right 
away  I  thought,  'She's  a  liberal'  And  then  you  talked  about 
personal  morality,  and  I  changed  and  thought,  'She's  a  conser- 
vative.' Then  you  mentioned  Dorothy  Day,  and  I  thought, 
'She  must  be  a  radical.'  So,  what  are  you?"  And  I  said,  "I'm  a 
Catholic."  And  he  replied,  "But  what  kind?  I've  never  just  used 
the  word  Catholic  without  a  word  in  front  of  it." 

There  is  a  new  generation  that's  only  heard  about  liberal 
Catholics  and  conservative  Catholics.  We've  got  to  talk 
about  who  and  what  are  Catholics.  Bring  the  two  together 
and  seek  common  ground. 


Russert:  Catalina,  Hispanics  in  the  United  States  are  finding 
themselves  increasingly  drawn  to  evangelical  Churches, 
more  than  to  the  Catholic  Church.  What  must  the  Catholic 
leadership  do  to  reach  out  to  the  Hispanic  community? 

Catalina  Montes:  Catholic  Hispanics  have  to  feel  accepted. 
We  are  immigrants,  and  what  the  evangelicals  are  doing  is 
giving  the  kind  of  welcome  and  moral  support  that  every- 
body needs  to  receive.  The  leadership  and  the  Catholic  peo- 
ple have  to  be  more  welcoming.  I  also  have  to  say  that  the 
Hispanic  Church  is  a  little  different  from  the  American 
Church.  The  Hispanics  have  a  great  belief  in  our  Blessed 
Mary  and  different  saints,  for  instance.  And  it's  a  bit  of  a 
shock  for  us  that  there  is  no  such  big  devotion  here.  So  there 
are  cultural  issues. 

Russert:  Patrick,  you've  told  people  that  you  perhaps  feel  a 
vocation  but  also  feel  drawn  to  parenthood  and  being  a 
spouse.   Talk   about   the   Church   and   its 
teachings  on  sexuality  as  you  see  them. 

Patrick  Downes:  Well,  that's  a  huge  question. 
In  terms  of  sexuality,  I  think  we  need  to  ad- 
dress everyone  in  the  Church.  Many  people 
who  are  homosexual  feel  as  though  they  too 
are  immigrants  and  don't  have  a  home. 

Russert:  Last  year,  I  interviewed  Fr.  C.  John 
McCloskey  [of  Opus  Dei  and  the  Catholic 
Information  Center  in  Washington,  D.C.], 
who  made  it  clear  that  to  his  mind  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States  should 
reduce  its  ranks  from  60  million  to  30  mil- 
lion. These  would  be  real  Catholics,  people 
who  would  practice  the  faith,  adhere  to  the 
teachings  of  the  Church,  and — my  words, 
not  his — enough  of  this  dealing  with  cafete- 
ria Catholics  who  pick  and  choose  what  they 
want  to  follow.  Peter,  talk  about  that. 

Steinfels:  It  would  be  a  terrible  mistake.  It's  a  policy  that  would 
have  the  American  Church,  which  remains  tremendously 
vibrant,  pursue  the  course  of  the  Church  in  many  European 
countries  where  there's  been  extensive  secularization. 

The  image  of  cafeteria  Catholicism  distresses  me  a  great 
deal.  If  that's  what  Fr.  McCloskey  would  oppose,  I'd  be  with 
him.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do  think  that  in  the  array  of 
Catholic  teachings,  and  in  our  efforts  to  live  out  those 
teachings,  we  sometimes  have  to  make  choices — conscien- 
tiously and  prayerfully  and  in  the  context  of  the  sacramen- 
tal life.  That  sort  of  grappling  with  the  whole  heritage  of 
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Catholic  teaching  the  bishops,  I  think,  should  encourage. 

Russert:  Sister,  you've  written  that  there  are  19,000  parish- 
es in  our  country,  and  that  if  current  trends  continue,  there 
could  be  as  many  as  6,000  without  a  priest  to  administer 
sacraments.  As  you  look  at  the  demographics  of  our  Church, 
what  do  you  say  to  the  leadership? 

Johnson:  The  first  thing  I  would  say  is  that  there  are  social 
scientists  who've  studied  the  Church  for  20  or  30  years,  who 
have  credible  data  and  who  care  deeply  about  the  Church's 
mission.  The  bishops  must  sit  down  with  scholars  and  get 
the  data,  hear  their  analyses,  and  then  make  more  informed 
judgments.  I'll  give  you  one  example.  Bishop  Wilton 
Gregory,  the  president  of  the  U.  S.  Conference  of  Catholic 


Bishops,  said  the  other  day  that  he  felt  that  a  married  priest- 
hood would  not  produce  more  priests.  There  are  social  sci- 
entists who  have  studied  that  question  for  20  years,  and  they 
would  disagree  with  him. 

Russert:  Fr.  Hehir,  is  the  Church  capable  of  stepping  back  and 
asking,  who  is  going  to  administer  the  sacraments?  What  al- 
ternatives should  we  be  talking  about  thoughtfully  and  re- 
spectfully, and  perhaps  even  presenting  to  the  Vatican? 

Fr.  J.  Bryan  Hehir:  I  think  many  bishops  are  hesitant  to  enter 
those  kinds  of  discussions.  They're  hesitant  partly  because 
they  don't  control  the  data;  partly  because  they  are  divided 
among  themselves  on  what  to  do — and  the  question  of 


where  they  will  stand  vis-a-vis  their  peers  influences  them; 
and  partly  because  they  are  directly  accountable  to  Rome, 
and  they  have  different  views  of  how  to  deal  with  that . 

At  the  same  time,  if  you  get  around  the  country  the  way 
my  job  requires  that  I  do,  you  see  that  there  are  in  fact  women 
who  administer  parishes  under  various  tides,  and  different 
team  approaches  in  the  ministry  of  the  Church.  Now,  I  do 
think  that  an  ad  hoc  approach  will  only  take  you  so  far.  What's 
necessary  is  a  theoretical  framework  pushing  the  questions 
out  farther.  If  you're  asking  me,  do  I  think  the  bishops  can 
put  together  a  coherent  posture  and  take  it  to  Rome,  I 
would  be  hesitant  to  think  that  will  happen  right  away. 

Russert:  What  can  the  laity  do  to  motivate,  encourage,  ca- 
jole their  leadership  to  become  more  engaged  on  this  issue? 

Hehir:  When  you  asked  Peter  the  question 
at  the  beginning — what  do  we  do  to  regain 
credibility — my  view  is,  as  a  kind  of  simple 
principle,  that  we've  got  to  treat  adults  as 
adults  in  the  Church.  We  now  have  in  the 
United  States  the  most  educated  laity  the 
Catholic  Church  has  confronted  in  2,000 
years  of  history.  You  can't  have  a  situation 
where  men  and  women  are  in  charge  of 
their  lives,  treated  as  adults  in  corporations, 
universities,  and  politics,  and  are  not  treated 
as  adults  inside  the  Church. 

The  question  of  how  to  mobilize  discus- 
sion among  the  leadership  comes  partly 
from  laity  who  understand  what  a  signifi- 
cant strategic  role  they  are  now  in.  A  hun- 
dred years  ago,  this  discussion  would  have 
been  inconceivable  in  American  Catholi- 
cism— that  you  would  have  this  kind  of 
room,  at  this  kind  of  university,  on  this  kind 
of  topic.  I'm  not  calling  for  revolution.  I 
don't  think  that  works  in  the  Catholic  Church.  I  do  think 
that  there's  a  range  of  definable,  discussible  issues  on  which 
the,  laity  need  to  say  at  the  parish  level  and  every  other  level, 
we  simply  won't  accept  anything  except  adult  conversation. 

Johnson:  And  while  the  bishops  should  be  learning  their  so- 
cial science,  the  laity  should  be  as  well.  There  was  a  book 
written  a  few  years  ago  entitled  They  Call  Her  Pastor  con- 
sisting of  80  interviews  with  women — single  and  married 
laywomen  and  sisters — who  pastored  parishes  in  the 
Midwest  and  the  Southwest.  The  sociologists  who  conduct- 
ed the  study  found  that  in  all  the  parishes  without  exception, 
attendance  and  collections  increased  when  the  women  took 
over.  The  priests  who  worked  with  the  women  pastors  were 
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delighted;  they  were  happy  to  concentrate  on  the  sacramen- 
tal ministry.  Many  of  those  women  had  wonderful  bishops 
who  called  them  to  their  ministry. 

Russert:  Liz  Paulhus,  talk  about  the  role  you  would  like  to 
see  for  women. 

Elizabeth  Paulhus:  It's  important  to  point  out  that  although 
oftentimes  it  feels  like  women  don't  have  a  role  in  the 
Catholic  Church,  about  85  percent  of  non- 
ordained  positions  in  the  Church  are  held 
by  women.  These  women  may  not  be  mak- 
ing the  final  decisions,  but  they  are  actively 
involved.  As  a  young  woman,  as  a  theology 
major,  I  certainly  would  like  to  see  women 
ordained.  There's  not  a  lot  that  can  be  said 
against  women's  ordination.  The  problem 
is  that  this  is  an  area  where  conversation  is 
basically  closed  with  the  Vatican.  Cardinal 
Ratzinger's  letter  on  the  ordination  of 
women  was  unequivocal:  We're  not  dis- 
cussing it.  So,  although  women  need  to 
keep  pushing  in  that  direction,  I  also  think 
that  women  need  to  start  pursuing  more 
creative  roles. 

Steinfels:  There  should  be  an  effort  to  open 
the  question  of  ordaining  women  to  the  di- 
aconate.  The  roles  that  women  in  the  diac- 
onate  played  in  the  early  centuries  were  not 


exactly  parallel  to  the  roles  played  by  men 
deacons,  but  historical  studies  show  that 
the  ordination  rituals  were  quite  similar. 
This  is  something  that  a  Church  as  tradi- 
tion-minded as  ours  could  begin  with.  It 
would  make  women  part  of  the  orders  of 
the  Church  with  a  special  relationship  to 
the  bishop  and  a  role  in  decision  making. 

Russert:  Fr.  Hehir,  there  are  many  Catholic 
priests  who  converted  from  the  Anglican 
faith  who  are  married.  How  do  you  under- 
stand and  accept  that  when  applied  to  the 
Roman  faith? 

Hehir:  Among  the  problems  we're  talking 
about  tonight,  the  question  of  the  celibacy 
of  the  clergy  is  a  simpler  issue  than  some  of 
the  others.  The  ordination  of  women  em- 
braces doctrinal  questions  that  have  to  be 
worked  through  in  a  Church  that  takes  doc- 
trine seriously.  The  celibacy  of  clergy  is  a  legal  problem 
within  the  Church,  a  canonical  problem.  It  could  be  changed 
tomorrow  morning.  And  precisely  because  of  that,  accom- 
modations are  made  in  the  Eastern  Rite,  and  for  the  priests 
who  come  in  from  the  Episcopal  Church. 

The  Catholic  tradition  holds  that  there's  a  certain  kind  of 
witness  to  the  kingdom  that  comes  from  marriage,  a  kind 
that  comes  from  faithful  single  life,  and  another  kind  that 
comes  from  a  celibate  commitment  as  part  of  institutional 
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A  YEAR  LATER,  WHAT  WE'VE  LEARNED 


BY  WILLIAM   P.  LEAHY,  SJ 


After  more  than  a  year  of  programs  and  activities  sponsored  by 
the  Church  in  the  21st  Century  initiative,  we  have  learned  a 
great  deal  about  the  state  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United 
States.  The  problem  of  sexual  abuse  by  priests  and  bishops — 
and  its  toleration  at  the  highest  levels — has  brought  into  public 
view  issues  that  have  been  simmering  below  the  surface  for 
many  years.  Among  these  are  the  gap  between  Catholic  teach- 
ing on  sexuality  and  the  practices  of  many  Catholics;  the  dis- 
content among  many  priests  and  laypeople,  especially  women, 
about  their  roles  in  the  Church;  and  a  deep  concern  about  how 
the  faith  is  being  handed  on  to  the  next  generation. 

We  have  also  learned  that  while  people's  faith  has  remained 
strong,  their  confidence  in  the  organization  and  episcopal  lead- 
ership of  the  Church  has  been  weakened  by  the  crisis;  that 
many  individuals  desire  to  help  the  Church  in  this  time  of 
need,  but  they  want  to  be  asked,  and  to  be  assured  that  their 
commitment  and  expertise  will  be  incorporated  into  the  struc- 
tures and  decision-making  processes  in  ways  that  are  more 
than  symbolic.  We've  learned  that  our  Church  lacks  structures 
for  effective  communication  and  dialogue  among  bishops, 
priests,  and  laymen  and  laywomen — structures  that  could  have 
helped  address  the  crisis  in  its  early  stages  and  that  are  essen- 
tial for  the  renewal  we  seek  and  must  have. 

We've  learned  that,  especially  within  the  younger  generation, 
the  crisis  has  increased  the  tendency  of  many  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  their  faith  in  Christ  and  their  commitment  to 
the  institutional  Church.  We've  learned  too  that  faith  and  the 
commitment  to  social  justice  among  young  adult  Catholics  re- 
main strong — but  that,  simultaneously,  this  generation's 
knowledge  of  the  basic  teachings  of  Catholicism,  and  its  com- 
mitment to  the  Church  as  an  institution,  are  far  weaker  than 
among  previous  generations  of  Catholics.  What's  more,  many 
Catholics  operate  from  an  inadequate  understanding  of  the 
Church's  history  and  development  during  the  past  2,000  years. 


While  the  fundamentals  of  our  faith  have  not  changed,  the 
Church  over  the  centuries  has  adapted  its  structures  and  ap- 
proaches in  response  to  new  circumstances. 

We  learned  that  the  tremendous  moral  and  social  force  that 
the  Catholic  Church  represents  in  American  society,  not  only  to 
the  65  million  U.  S.  Catholics  but  to  society  in  general,  has  been 
damaged,  resulting  in  a  muting  of  the  Church's  voice  on  moral, 
ethical,  and  social  questions,  and  in  reduced  financial  support 
for  the  good  work  done  in  Catholic  parishes,  schools,  hospitals, 
and  social  service  agencies. 

Another  thing  we've  learned  is  that  there  are  strong  disagree- 
ments about  the  causes  and  means  to  resolution  of  the  current 
crisis.  Some  insist  that  the  cause  is  a  failure  of  leadership  and 
misuse  of  power  in  an  increasingly  dysfunctional  organization 
out  of  touch  with  its  members.  Others  maintain  that  the  prob- 
lem stems  from  a  culture  of  dissent  from  official  Church  teach- 
ings. Those  who  blame  the  leadership  and  cite  structural 
problems  hold  that  the  solution  lies  in  reform  of  the  organiza- 
tion— with  more  transparency,  greater  accountability,  and  more 
attention  to  equality  of  the  baptized,  whether  bishops,  priests,  or 
laity.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  trace  our  current  difficulties 
to  dissent  urge  adherence  to  official  Church  teachings  on  faith 
and  morals,  as  well  as  increased  emphasis  on  personal  holiness. 
We  learned  from  listening  to  representatives  of  both  of  these 
positions  that  neither  is  completely  correct,  but  that  each  con- 
tains an  important  element  of  truth  and  should  be  considered. 

The  crisis,  painful  as  it  has  been  and  continues  to  be,  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  to  stop  and  examine  our  Church,  to  bring 
into  the  light  and  clearer  focus  the  important  issues  that  face 
the  Church  at  the  beginning  of  this  century — issues  that  must 
be  addressed  if  the  Church  in  the  United  States  is  to  once 
again  flourish. 

Fr.  Leahy  is  in  his  eighth  year  as  president  of  Boston  College. 
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service  in  the  Church.  I  think  that  tradition  is  valuable,  but 
it  doesn't  have  to  be  universalized,  and  changing  it  would  be 
fairly  simple  compared  to  some  other  questions.  Now  you 
will  say  to  me,  if  it's  simple  why  don't  we  do  it? 

Russert:  If  it's  simple,  why  don't  we  do  it?  I'm  a  quick  study, 
Father. 

Hehir:  I  have  always  told  undergraduates  that  to  be  Catholic 
is  to  be  complicated.  My  sense  is  that  the  feeling  that  exists 
on  the  issue  in  the  United  States  is  particularly  strong.  I'm 
not  positive  it's  the  same  throughout  the  universal  Church. 
This  may  be  a  question  of  tactics,  of  working  out  a  plural- 
ism with  married  and  unmarried  clergy  in  the  same  Church. 

Steinfels:  The  other  day,  a  Church  official  mentioned  to  a 
friend  of  mine  that  we  couldn't  have  a  married  clergy  be- 
cause they  would  have  to  pay  college  tuition,  and  we  could 
never  afford  that.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  an  opportuni- 
ty for  lay  scholars  to  look  at  the  positive  and  negative  expe- 
riences of  our  fellow  Christian  groups — and  at  groups 
within  our  own  Church  who  have  married  clergy — and 
think  about  a  transition.  The  question  still  would  await 
some  higher  decision,  but  the  more  thinkable  we  could 
make  it  by  dealing  with  the  practical  questions,  the  more  we 
would  move  in  a  positive  direction. 

Russert:  Sister,  a  personal  question,  and  if  you  don't  want  to 
answer  it  I  understand.  Would  you  like  to  be  a  priest  if  you 
could? 

Johnson:  People  ask  sisters  that  on  a  weekly  basis.  I've  also 
done  a  study  on  the  question.  I  do  not  feel  called  to  priest- 
hood. And  the  vast  majority  of  sisters  who  have  entered  re- 
ligious orders  since  the  Second  Vatican  Council  do  not  feel 
called  to  priesthood,  either.  However,  in  many  of  the  orders 
there's  tremendous  support  for  the  ordination  of  women. 
Some  orders  have  sisters  who've  served  in  Latin  America,  in 
places  where,  if  you  die  rich,  you  get  a  funeral  Mass,  if  you 
die  poor,  you  get  a  prayer  service. 

The  sacramental  life  of  the  Church  is  a  concern  for  many 
sisters.  Some  days,  I  think  we're  more  concerned  about  it 
than  some  priests  are,  and  that  is  very  perplexing  because 
the  distribution  of  the  sacraments  is  at  the  core  of  the  faith. 

Russert:  We  sit  here  tonight  in  a  diocese  that  has  been  ter- 
ribly scarred  by  sexual  abuse.  Church  attendance  is  down 
considerably.  What  do  you  say  to  Catholics,  Father,  about 
becoming  re-energized,  re-engaged  with  their  Church? 

Hehir:    I    think   in   an   overwhelming   number   of  cases 


Catholics  may  have  lost  contact  with  the  Church,  but  they 
haven't  lost  their  faith.  Catholic  faith  is  theistic,  in  God; 
christic,  in  Christ;  and  ecclesial,  in  the  Church.  Of  these 
three  levels  of  faith,  two  remain  secure.  It  is  in  the  third 
level  where  we've  had  the  explosion.  The  re-knitting  of  that 
faith  requires  recognition  by  the  Church  of  how  much  harm 
it  has  done,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  what  that  harm  is. 
This  will  be  a  continual  process,  lasting  for  the  rest  of  my 
life,  I'm  sure.  People  are  right  on  the  edge.  If  we  lose  them, 
the  next  two  or  three  generations  in  their  families  are  gone 
too.  The  loss  will  be  irremediable  and  devastating,  not  just 
to  the  Church,  but  to  those  who  might  have  been  enriched 
by  the  sacramental  and  intellectual  life  that  is  Catholicism. 

Russert:  Peter,  A  People  Adrift — what  steps  must  be  taken  to 
stop  that  drift? 

Steinfels:  We  need  leadership  at  all  levels.  I've  seen  figures 
that  half  of  young  Catholic  adults  don't  know  anything 
about  the  Second  Vatican  Council.  Can  we  blame  all  that  on 
priests  and  members  of  religious  orders,  or  Catholic 
schools?  Isn't  some  of  that  breakdown  of  communication 
our  responsibility  as  laypeople? 

There  are  a  lot  of  initiatives  that  the  laity  could  embark 
upon  right  now.  The  Church  is  facing  issues  of  financial  ac- 
countability. I  don't  see  why  a  group  of  well-qualified  lay- 
people  couldn't  organize  themselves  to  take  the  standards  of 
the  bishops'  conference  for  accounting  and  reporting  on  the 
use  of  money,  and  make  a  national  survey  of  dioceses  to  see 
how  many  actually  live  up  to  that. 

Montes:  To  move  the  people  back  who  have  drifted  from  the 
Church,  I  would  say  we  have  to  present  to  them  a  different 
Church.  They  are  not  going  to  go  back  to  the  same  thing. 
At  the  parish  level,  we  have  to  have  good  preaching.  We 
have  to  have  good  music.  We  have  to  present  on  Sunday 
morning  that  our  Church  is  vibrant,  that  we're  praying  to- 
gether, that  we're  there  to  support  one  another. 

I  have  a  daughter  who  stopped  going  to  church.  She  moved 
to  Florida  with  her  family,  and  she  called  me  up  and  said,  "Oh, 
I  love  the  church  here,  I'm  having  such  a  good  time  going 
to  church!  I'm  volunteering,  I'm  going  to  enroll  my  kids."  I 
asked,  why  the  sudden  change?  And  she  said,  "Everybody 
was  so  welcoming,  the  church  was  so  open,  so  bright,  the 
priest  gave  a  homily  that  I  thought  about  for  days." 

Russert:  Patrick,  and  then  Liz,  how  critical  is  the  Sunday 
celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  in  your  minds? 

Downes:  I  think  it's  huge.  When  I  go  to  church  on  Sunday 
night,  at  nine  o'clock,  I  am  surrounded  by  some  of  the  best 
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friends  and  most  intelligent  people  that  I 
will  ever  meet.  I  listen  to  a  Jesuit  priest 
who's  in  touch  with  people  as  human  be- 
ings. It's  a  time  of  rest,  of  reflection. 

Paulhus:  We've  all  been  addressing  this 
tonight:  One  of  the  key  elements  of  renew- 
ing this  Church  is  to  feel  like  we  are  a  com- 
munity. For  me  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
parts  of  the  Mass  is  the  profession  of  faith 
because  I  know  that  the  words  I  am  saying 
are  the  same  words  that  someone  in  Poland 
or  Italy  or  Nicaragua  is  saying.  And  the 
Eucharist  is  the  pinnacle  of  what  it  means 
to  be  Catholic — this  idea  of  a  sacrifice,  not 
blind  submission  or  following  somebody's 
orders,  but  a  true  giving  of  oneself. 

I  have  some  friends  who  feel  that  God  is 
going  to  strike  them  down  if  they  don't  go  to 
Mass  every  Sunday.  They  don't  understand 
that  it  should  be  a  voluntary  thing,  that  you 
go  because  you  want  to  be  in  that  community  and  share  your 
faith.  There  are  a  lot  here  at  BC  who  recognize  this  commu- 
nity every  Sunday  night  at  nine  o'clock,  in  St.  Ignatius. 

Hehir:  What  Liz  and  Patrick  have  said  poses  an  enormous 
pastoral  challenge  to  the  Catholic  Church.  The  better  expe- 
rience you  have  at  college  or  university,  the  tougher  it  is  to 
match  that  in  a  parish. 

There  are  two  pastoral  challenges  here.  One  turns  on 
quantity,  and  the  other  on  quality.  We've  got  65  million 


Catholics  in  the  United  States.  In  recruitment  to  the  priest- 
hood, we've  got  to  be  like  the  Marines:  Because  we're  in 
tough  times  on  numbers,  we've  got  to  raise  the  standards. 
We  have  to  watch  out  that  in  pursuit  of  numbers  we  don't 
bring  people  into  the  ministry  who  can't  confront  the  kind 
of  challenge  that  comes  from  the  most  educated  Catholic 
laity  in  the  history  of  the  Church. 

To  anybody  taking  the  challenge  today,  I  would  say  it  is 
much  tougher  than  when  I  got  ordained.  I  have  enormous 
sympathy  for  people  who  are  willing  to  step  up  and  try. 
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Steinfels:  We've  seen  the  percentages  of 
people  regularly  attending  Sunday  liturgy 
decline  gradually,  to  40  percent,  30  percent, 
in  some  areas  to  20  percent.  Now,  at  least 
two-thirds  of  our  parishes  have  lay  pastoral 
ministers  involved  in  the  preparation  of 
worship,  catechesis,  youth  ministry,  and 
other  things,  and  that's  a  very  encouraging 
development.  But  does  the  staff  in  these 
parishes  get  together  on  a  regular  basis  and 
debrief  about  the  quality  of  Sunday  liturgy? 
Do  we  have  a  way  of  talking  to  our  priests 
about  the  quality  of  homilies?  If  we're  say- 
ing Mass  is  essential,  this  needs  to  be 
worked  through  in  a  systematic,  institu- 
tionalized fashion,  and  not  just  through  the 
individual  genius  and  inspiration  of  a  par- 
ticular person.  In  some  parishes  I  see  signs 
of  this,  but  not  in  many. 
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Russert:  As  we  look  out  at  this  vast  audience  of  Catholic 
laity,  let's  focus  on  that.  Patrick,  as  a  young  Catholic,  what 
do  you  see  as  the  role  of  the  laity  in  the  future  of  the 
Church?  What  do  you  say  to  the  laity? 

Downes:  I  say  to  the  clergy  and  the  hierarchy,  the  Church  is 
community  and  without  us  as  parishioners  it  is  nothing.  We 
can  have  a  priest  up  there,  but  if  there's  no  one  to  hear  God's 
message  and  to  then  live  it  out  in  their  lives,  the  faith  is  lost. 
It's  tough  but  exciting  at  the  same  time  to  know  that  we 
might  have  a  chance  to  better  our  faith  for  ourselves  and  for 
our  children.  I  say,  take  on  that  responsibility.  Speak  your 
mind.  Keep  pushing. 

Russert:  Fr.  Hehir,  in  your  business  running  the  Catholic 
Charities,  you  have  to  stay  focused,  estab- 
lish priorities.  Catholic  laypeople  come  to 
you  and  say,  Father,  we  think  there  should 
be  married  priests,  we  think  the  Church 
should  be  more  open  to  homosexuals,  the 
hierarchy  failed  us  miserably  on  the  issue 
of  sexual  abuse.  What  do  you  tell  them 
their  priority  should  be  in  2003? 

Hehir:  You  can't  have  one  priority.  I'd  say, 
we've  got  to  keep  our  eye  on  the  internal 
life  of  the  Church  and  on  the  external  role 
of  the  Church  in  this  society.  We  haven't 
really  talked  much  about  that  tonight.  The 
Catholic  teaching  has  always  been  that  the 
charism  of  the  laity  is  to  shape  the  world. 

We  live  in  a  country  whose  decisions 
have  direct,  immediate  impact  around  the 
world.  People  get  killed  when  they  shouldn't 
have  gotten  killed  when  we  make  bad  deci- 
sions; people  die  when  they  shouldn't  die  if 
we're  not  sufficiently  open  and  generous  as 
a  society.  And  therefore  it  isn't  enough  only  to  think  about 
the  internal  life  of  American  Catholicism.  We  have  to  think 
about  the  fact  that  in  the  U.S.  Congress,  Catholics  out- 
number others  three  to  one,  that  in  the  business  world  there 
are  more  CEOs  who  are  Catholic  than  anything  else.  We 
still  lead  the  labor  unions.  What  kind  of  contribution  should 
we  make  to  society? 

Now,  people  will  say,  if  I'm  not  nourished  internally,  how 
am  I  going  to  make  the  external  contribution?  And  I  agree 
with  that.  And  that  takes  us  back  to  the  liturgy,  to  the  intel- 
lectual formation  and  the  moral  fabric  of  Catholicism.  But 
it  is  crucial  for  us  in  this  time,  when  the  internal  issues  are 
so  overwhelming,  that  we  not  be  totally  exhausted  by  them. 
We've  now  got  the  capacity,  thanks  to  the  BCs  and  Notre 


Dames  and  Georgetowns,  to  make  a  difference  in  this  soci- 
ety. So  my  priority  is:  How  do  you  make  that  difference,  and 
what  kind  of  internal  life  of  the  Church  is  necessary  to  feed 
people  so  they  can  make  that  difference? 

Russert:  Liz,  what  do  you  want  the  Church  to  look  like  at 
the  end  of  the  21st  century? 

Paulhus:  There  needs  to  be  much  more  of  the  equality  that 
you  hear  about  in  the  Gospel.  And  we  need  more  emphasis 
on  social  justice  and  helping  the  poor.  We  throw  around  the 
word  "solidarity"  but  we  don't  live  it  enough.  I'd  like  to  see 
a  Church  in  which  we  could  all  say  we're  truly  in  commu- 
nion with  one  another,  this  is  our  Church — my  decision  and 
your  decision. 


Russert:  Peter,  can  you  put  all  this  together — where  do  you 
see  the  Church  at  the  end  of  the  21st  century? 

Steinfels:  I  think  of  the  phrase  from  the  end  of  the  novel  The 
Woman  Who  Was  Poor  by  Leon  Bloy:  "The  only  tragedy  in 
life  is  not  to  be  a  saint."  My  hope  is  more  modest:  only  that 
we  build  and  strengthen  the  kind  of  infrastructure  that  will 
be  the  platform  and  the  vehicle  for  the  works  of  grace  and 
individual  heroism  that  Bryan  and  Liz  have  just  mentioned. 
If  we  can  set  that  in  place,  maybe  a  lot  of  the  21st  century 
will  take  care  of  itself. 

The  full  September  1 8,  2003,  event  may  be  viewed  on-line  at 
www.bc.edu/church21 
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What  Catholic 
women  want 


A  SURVEY  OF  RECENT  BOOKS 


BY  MARGARET  O'BRIEN  STEINFELS 


Equality  among  men  and  women,  the  major  goal  of  the 
women's  movement,  is  a  challenge  to  Catholic  Church  prac- 
tice. Most  significantly,  ordination — and  all  of  the  responsi- 
bilities for  Church  governance  that  follow — is  reserved  to 
male  clergy.  At  present  the  Church  looks  beached  on  the 
shoal  of  intractable  official  resistance — even  to  discussing 
the  ordination  of  women  and/or  equality  in  decision  mak- 
ing. And  yet,  as  this  diverse  selection  of  books  shows,  that 


intransigence  hasn't  stopped  Catholics  from  thinking,  writ- 
ing, and  acting  as  if  the  official  view  is  an  obstacle  to  be 
worn  down,  perhaps  by  words  alone. 

If  there  is  one  book  to  read  on  the  topic  of  women  and 
the  Church,  let  it  be  Sandra  Schneiders's  admirable  and 
very  brief  (143  pages)  With  Oil  in  Their  Lamps:  Faith, 
Feminism,  and  the  Future.  Drawn  from  the  2000  Madeleva 
Lecture  at  St.  Mary's  College,  Indiana,  the  book  is  a  model 
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of  that  venerable  Catholic  format,  status  quaestionis.  Her 
sober  and  knowledgeable  analysis  of  the  complexities,  pos- 
itive and  negative,  is  informed,  concise,  and  evenhanded. 

A  sister  of  the  Servants  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary, 
and  a  faculty  member  at  the  Jesuit  School  of  Theology  in 
Berkeley,  Schneiders  marvels  at  the  way  women,  in  three 
short  decades,  have  changed  cultural  ideas  about  gender, 
agency,  and  self-determination,  and  believes  the  focus  should 
now  be  on  "a  redefinition  of  humanity  through  imaginative 
change."  As  for  Catholics,  "the  impact  of  reproductive 
issues  and  the  ban  on  ordination,"  she  argues,  "has  done 
more  than  anything  to  clarify  and  intensify  feminist  con- 
sciousness among  Catholic  women."  The  ban  on  ordination, 
of  course,  directly  excludes  women  from  important  liturgi- 
cal and  ministerial  roles.  On  top  of  that,  when  the  Vatican 
went  to  work  rooting  out  inclusive  language  in  liturgical 
translations,  Schneiders  concludes  that  it  was  not  "theology 
or  dogma"  at  issue,  but  "a  political  commitment  to  consoli- 
dating patriarchal  domination  in  the  Church  against  the 
feminist  challenge." 

Those  are  strong  words  that  would  seem  to  discourage  all 
but  the  most  resolute  believers.  Schneiders  is  obviously  one. 
And  that  may  be  due  to  an  often  overlooked  fact:  the  central 
importance  of  women's  religious  communities  as  a  source 
for  feminism  and  for  continued  consciousness-raising  in  the 
Church.  What  an  irony,  in  fact,  that  for  several  generations 
American  Catholic  institutions,  usually  run  by  women  reli- 
gious, prepared  so  many  women  for  equality.  Parish  schools 
and  high  schools  made  Catholic  women  literate.  Catholic 
colleges  and  universities  educated  women  for  work  in  class- 
rooms, hospitals,  social  service  centers,  and  the  civil  service, 
and  still  more  recently  for  careers  in  academia,  medicine, 
law,  and  politics — everywhere  but  in  the  official  policy-mak- 
ing and  governance  roles  of  the  Church. 

Rather  than  lament  the  impasse  between  the  Church  and 
women  (or  at  least  some  women),  however,  Schneiders  urges 
that  the  standard  for  feminism  in  the  future  be  the  gospel 
understanding  of  justice  as  the  "divine  conception  of  .  .  . 
universal  right  relationship."  For  feminism  that  means  a 
"commitment  to  the  full  personhood  of  every  human  being 
and  right  relationships  among  all  creatures."  She  offers  no 
predictions  about  the  future  or  a  resolution  of  the  barriers  to 
right  relationships  in  culture  and  Church,  but  concludes  with 
Matthew  25:1-13,  the  parable  of  the  wise  and  foolish  virgins. 
The  five  wise  women  with  oil  in  their  lamps  are  "a  biblical 
metaphor  for  eschatological  preparedness,  which  only  makes 
sense  to  those  whose  faith  and  hope  are  undaunted." 

The  women  authors  of  most  of  these  books  pay  relative- 
ly little  attention  to  the  ordination  question.  Is  that  because 
Catholic  feminists  have  moved  beyond  it?  Or  do  they  re- 
serve their  energy  for  other  battles  in  the  face  of  implacable 


Vatican  opposition?  Only  John  Wijngaards's  The  Ordination 
of  Women  in  the  Catholic  Church:  Unmasking  a  Cuckoo's  Egg 
Tradition  makes  ordination  the  major  focus  of  attention.  A 
missionary  in  India  for  over  a  decade  and  then  vicar  gener- 
al of  the  Mill  Hill  Missionaries,  Wijngaards  resigned  from 
the  priesthood  in  1998  to  work  for  the  ordination  of 
women.  He  is  a  learned  man  with  sharp  rhetorical  skills;  the 
book's  polemical  style  could  be  read  as  a  mirror  image  of  the 
apologetics  of  pre-Vatican  II  theology,  as  Wijngaards  mar- 
shals systematic  criticism  of  the  arguments  against  ordina- 
tion found  in  Scripture  and  tradition. 

Wijngaards  fancies  strong  statements,  examples,  and 
metaphors,  notably  that  of  the  cuckoo  bird  in  the  book's 
subtitle.  Cuckoo  birds  lay  their  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other 
birds.  On  hatching,  the  baby  cuckoo  quickly  dispatches  its 
nest  mates  and  consumes  the  food  brought  by  the  parents 
that  have  bonded  with  the  cuckoo  as  they  would  have  with 
their  own  (now  destroyed)  nestlings.  "One  can  therefore  see 
a  tiny  warbler  offering  newly  caught  insects  to  a  cuckoo 
fledgling  several  times  its  size!"  Wijngaards  explains:  "The 
same  happens  in  the  Church  with  cuckoo's  egg  traditions. 
Those  with  teaching  power  are  often  blinded  by  the  long- 
standing and  seemingly  ancient  origins  of  the  tradition,  and 
will  seek  to  defend  its  authenticity,  even  though  the  incon- 
gruity is  obvious  to  impartial  observers." 

But  Wijngaards  does  not  ask  us  to  take  his  word  for  this 
incongruity.  He  sets  out  to  prove  that  "it  is  not  God  who  de- 
creed the  exclusion  of  women,  but  pagan  sexist  bigotry 
which  squashed  the  true  Christian  tradition  of  women's  call 
to  ministry."  And  he  goes  at  it  right  down  to  a  five-point 
refutation  of  the  Vatican's  claim  that  the  prohibition  of 
women's  ordination  is  part  of  the  Church's  universal  ordi- 
nary magisterium. 

In  Faithful  and  Fearless:  Moving  Feminist  Protest  Inside  the 
Church  and  the  Military,  Mary  Fainsod  Katzenstein,  a  polit- 
ical scientist  at  Cornell,  contrasts  a  Catholic  feminist  strate- 
gy of  pressing  reform  by  changing  ideas  and  language  with 
the  judicial  and  legislative  strategy,  "politics  as  usual," 
adopted  by  women  in  the  U.  S.  military. 

The  author  argues  that  the  Catholic  feminist  strategy 
has  radicalized  its  advocates  into  working  to  reshape  the 
whole  institution  in  light  of  their  reading  of  the  Gospels. 
Thus  the  poor  are  as  important  to  their  agenda  as  the  ordi- 
nation of  women.  Katzenstein 's  research  took  her  to  the 
more  progressive  outposts  of  Catholic  feminism,  so  it's  lit- 
tle surprise  that  she  found  radical  views.  Still,  the  evidence 
of  the  books  discussed  here  is  that  she  is  accurate  in  de- 
scribing "discursive  activism,"  or  remaking  meaning,  as  the 
modus  vivendi  of  Catholic  feminists,  whether  radical,  mod- 
erate, or  conservative. 

For  example,  the  reappropriation  of  women  saints  for 
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feminist  ends,  and  inventing  a  feminist  theological  tradition 
in  the  Church  are  two  strategies  Catholic  women  use  in  re- 
making meaning. 

Who  could  be  more  emblematic  in  this  task  than 
Catherine  of  Siena  (1347-1380),  honored  for  her  unstinting 
efforts  to  reform  the  Church?  She  persuaded  Pope  Gregory 
XI  to  return  from  Avignon  to  Rome  and  preached  peace  to 
a  land  devastated  by  the  Black  Death,  corruption,  and  in- 
cessant warfare.  Despite  her  youthful  desire  for  a  contem- 
plative life,  Catherine  felt  called  by  God  to  live  publicly, 
preaching,  counseling,  and  exhorting  popes  and  peasants 
alike.  In  another  Madeleva  lecture,  Speaking  with  Authority: 
Catherine  of  Siena  and  the  Voices  of  Wo?nen  Today,  Mary 
Catherine  Hilkert,  OP,  carefully  distinguishes  Catherine's 
self-destructive  asceticism  from  the  positive  forms  of  au- 
thority that  she  exercised  in  a  Church  hardly  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge them  in  a  woman.  The  authority  of  vocation,  of 
wisdom,  and  of  compassion  shaped  and  propelled 
Catherine's  remarkable  career.  Hilkert  highlights  these 
forms  of  authority  as  mechanisms  of  change  for  contempo- 
rary women  angered  by  resistance  to  their  claims  to  influ- 
ence and  equality.  Catherine  of  Siena  "embraced  a  mission 
that  was  not  of  her  making.  .  .  .  Amid  plague  and  wars, 
poverty  and  papal  politics,  hunger  for  survival  and  hunger 


that  Gordon  plays  upon  in  questioning  the  canonization. 

Why  is  it,  she  asks,  that  the  pope,  in  searching  for  a  sym- 
bol to  thwart  modernism,  canonized  a  "woman,  who  insisted 
upon  the  primacy  of  her  individual  experience,  and  has  there- 
fore been  called  by  some  the  first  Protestant"?  How  is  that 
Joan  was  seen  by  the  Vatican  "as  the  curb  by  which  the  faith- 
ful could  be  brought  to  obedient,  communal  heel"?  For  the 
lesson  of  Joan  of  Arc's  life,  Gordon  argues,  is  that  "she  de- 
fined the  Church  on  her  terms,  not  its  own."  Did  the  pope 
canonize  more  than  he  understood?  Gordon  has  worked 
largely  from  secondary  sources,  making  papal  motives  diffi- 
cult to  assess.  Nonetheless,  she  has  devised  a  fascinating  ar- 
gument for  reappropriating  Joan,  this  time  as  a  feminist  saint. 

Exploiting  the  past  for  today's  causes  can  take  other 
forms:  retelling,  recalling,  recasting.  Joan  Chittister,  for  ex- 
ample, retells  The  Story  of  Ruth:  Twelve  Moments  in  Every 
Woman's  Life,  drawing  on  the  Book  of  Ruth  from  the  Hebrew 
Scripture  to  examine  12  themes  of  significance  for  women 
today,  including  loss,  aging,  respect,  recognition,  empower- 
ment. Phyllis  Zagano,  in  compiling  the  writings  of  Dorothy 
Day:  In  My  Own  Words,  recalls  the  words  of  this  not-yet-can- 
onized modern  saint  on  poverty,  community,  war  and  peace, 
civil  rights,  and  pilgrimage.  How  easily  Day's  ideas  of  social 
justice  as  well  as  her  independence  in  founding  the  Catholic 
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for  the  word  of  God,  she  heard  a  call  to  do  what  women  did 
not  do."  And  she  heeded  it. 

Ditto,  Joan  of  Arc  (1412-1431),  who  during  the  Hundred 
Years'  War  (which  began  10  years  before  Catherine  of  Siena 
was  born)  did  many,  many  things  that  women  never  did. 

In  Joan  of  Arc,  Mary  Gordon  examines  her  life  through  a 
feminist  lens,  pointedly  asking:  Why  was  Joan  canonized  at 
all — in  1920,  almost  500  years  after  being  burnt  at  the  stake 
for  heresy?  Unlike  Catherine,  Joan  was  not  recognized  as  a 
holy  woman  in  her  own  time.  Devil's  advocates — Vatican  offi- 
cials assigned  the  task  of  refuting  claims  for  her  canoniza- 
tion— found  good  reason  to  recommend  withholding  a  saintly 
crown,  including  inconsistent  and  erratic  behavior,  disobedi- 
ence to  her  parents,  refusal  to  answer  the  judges  at  her  trial, 
and  a  lack  of  saintly  fortitude,  among  other  defects.  In  contrast 
to  the  romanticized  portrayals  of  Joan  in  movies  and  drama, 
Gordon  finds  the  negative  assessments  of  these  officials  astute 
in  exploring  Joan's  contradictions  and  questioning  her  saint- 
liness.  But  their  judgment  was  rejected,  and  it  is  this  irony 


Worker  movement  fit  into  a  Catholic  feminist  perspective, 
despite  the  distance  Day  herself  might  have  kept  from  its 
criticism  of  the  hierarchy  and  of  Church  teaching. 

And  then  there  is  the  invention  of  tradition — a  practice 
frowned  upon  in  Catholic  theological  practice.  Mary  Daly's 
Beyond  God  the  Father:  Toward  a  Philosophy  of  Women's 
Liberation,  first  published  in  1973,  was  one  of  the  first  efforts 
at  inventing  a  feminist  theological  tradition.  A  newer  paper- 
back edition  has  an  "original  reintroduction"  by  Daly,  who 
taught  in  Boston  College's  theology  department  for  many 
years.  Since  I  gave  Beyond  God  the  Father  a  review  critical  of 
its  anti-Christian  and  elitist  polemics  when  it  first  appeared, 
it  hardly  seems  fair  to  give  it  a  second  one  three  decades 
later.  So  I  simply  note  that  Daly's  views,  at  least  as  she  ex- 
pressed them  in  her  1985  reintroduction,  are  themselves 
critical  of  herself.  She  didn't  go  far  enough  down  the  post- 
God,  post-Christian,  post-the-plain-meaning-of-words 
road  in  1973!  By  1985  her  linguistic  deconstruction  and  re- 
creation was  quite  pronounced:  "Countering  the  clocks  of 
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father  time,  Raging/Racing  women  become  Counterclock- 
wise, asking  Counterclock-Whys.  Boundary-shifting  Sibyls 
become  Other- Wise,  uttering  Other  Whys."  That's  a  good 
question:  "Why?"  And  that's  my  question  about  Daly's  own 
inventions:  "Why?" 

The  Resurrection  of  Mary  Magdalene:  Legends,  Apocrypha, 
and  the  Christian  Testament  by  Jane  Schaberg,  written  some 
30  years  after  Daly,  may,  in  time,  inform  and  broaden  the 
Catholic  tradition.  It  is  a  dense,  scholarly  examination  of 
texts  (and  possibly  missing  texts),  putting  forth  conjectures 
and  reconstructions  that  the  author  thinks  "privilege  that 
tradition  of  the  women  at  the  tomb  [of  Jesus]  and  of  the  ap- 
pearance to  Mary  Magdalene,  [who]  had  a  visionary  experi- 
ence of  Jesus  which  empowered  her  with  God's  spirit." 
Schaberg's  bottom  line:  Mary  Magdalene  may  have  been  the 
first  apostle,  and  a  tradition  of  her  centrality  was  erased  from 
history,  suppressed  in  the  formation  of  the  early  Church  and 
of  the  canonical  accounts  of  Jesus'  ministry. 

Schaberg,  though  deeply  committed  to  her  thesis,  has  the 
grace  to  recognize  that  "my  treatment  will  not  be  convinc- 
ing to  everyone."  Just  in  case,  she  goes  on,  "I  have  failed  to 
present  a  convincing,  comprehensive  reconstruction  or 
reading,  I  hope  I  have  failed  well  enough  to  destabilize  ex- 
isting 'authoritative'  readings." 

However  credible  these  works  of  reappropriation  and  in- 
vention prove  to  be  (certainly  some  will  not  stand  the  test  of 
time),  they  signal  an  enormous  effort  to  change  the  way 
Catholics  (and  others)  think  about  women  and  Catholicism. 
But  are  they  successful?  Yes  and  no.  My  hunch  is  that  it  is 
the  actual  experience  of  women  that  sustains  the  movement 
to  change  the  Church  (or  not).  And  the  final  three  books 
offer  some  evidence  for  that. 

The  Catholic  Common  Ground  Initiative,  organized  by 
Cardinal  Joseph  Bernardin  in  1996,  has  tried  to  bring  to- 
gether Catholics  with  different,  even  polarizing,  views  on  a 
range  of  issues.  It  has  not  been  easy.  And  yet,  here  is  a  book 
that  shows  it  can  be  done.  The  Church  Women  Want:  Catholic 
Women  in  Dialogue  is  a  collection  of  essays  commissioned 
by  the  initiative  for  a  public  program  at  the  College  of 
New  Rochelle.  (Disclosure:  I  moderated  the  sessions.)  Con- 
servatives and  liberals,  radical  and  moderate,  women  spoke 
to  and  with  one  another  before  an  audience  of  several  hun- 
dred women  who  agreed  in  advance  to  meet  on  four  Sunday 
afternoons  over  a  two-year  period.  The  presenters  laid  out 
genuine  disagreements  on  spirituality  and  worship,  equality 
and  complementarity,  and  women  and  society.  A  fourth  ses- 
sion, on  race  and  culture,  was  less  about  disagreement  than 
about  the  absence  of  race  and  class  considerations  in  the 
women's  movement  for  social  change.  Table  discussions  and 
questions  followed  the  presentations  and  cross-conversation 
by  the  panelists. 
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Over  the  two-year  period,  no  agreement  was  required 
and  no  consensus  was  reached.  Catholic  women  disagree 
about  the  kind  of  Church  they  want  in  the  2 1st  century,  but 
they  are  not  going  to  kill  or  excommunicate  one  another 
over  it.  As  the  moderator  of  these  four  dialogue  sessions,  I 
was  struck  by  how  irenic  and  amiable  women  can  be  even 
while  holding  sharply  divergent  views.  Susan  Muto,  who 
directs  the  Epiphany  Association,  and  Miriam  Therese 
Winter,  director  of  the  Women's  Leadership  Institute  at 
Hartford  Seminary,  ended  their  debate  on  the  spirituality  of 
worship  by  hugging  each  other.  And  the  audience,  including 
many  with  serious,  practical  experience  in  the  Church,  in 
classrooms,  and  in  social  service  agencies,  was  remarkably 
free — as  the  book  itself  is — of  the  political  correctness  and 
ideological  rigidity  that  can  make  dialogue  a  frustrating, 
even  hopeless,  pursuit. 

There  are  Catholic  women,  too,  who  do  not  want  equal- 
ity in  the  Church.  Prodigal  Daughters:  Catholic  Women  Come 
Home  to  the  Church  collects  the  stories  of  1 7  women  who  are 
at  work  building  boundaries  around  the  enclave  of  the  more 
conservative  Church  they  want  in  the  21st  century.  Such  a 
strategy,  they  believe,  will  help  protect  them  from  a  culture 
antithetical  to  their  religious  outlook  and  to  the  religious 
well-being  of  their  children.  These  women  strayed  from  the 
Church  in  their  "prodigal"  youth — some  far,  some  not  so 
far — after  what  editor  Donna  Steichen  alludes  to  as  the  cat- 
echetical disaster  following  Vatican  II.  Now  these  women 
are  safely  back.  "Through  God's  mercy,"  Steichen  con- 
cludes, "the  stories  included  here  end  happily.  The  authors 
have  returned  to  various  points  on  the  Catholic  spectrum — 
from  garden  variety  Catholic  practice  to  Tridentine  indult 
communities,  homeschool  motherhood,  the  pro-life  aposto- 
late,  Medjugorje  discipleship,  and  the  charismatic  move- 
ment— but  all  are  firmly  at  home  in  Holy  Mother  Church, 
who  actually  does  encompass  a  good  deal  of  diversity  with- 
in her  strong  walls."  Indeed,  she  does. 

Steichen  is  no  fan  of  feminism,  Catholic  or  otherwise. 
But  reconstructing  a  Church  of  the  Golden  Age,  c.  1950,  is 
almost  as  radical  an  act  as  inventing  a  new  one;  it  certainly 
has  the  un-Catholic  attitude  of  seeming  highly  sectarian. 
But  finally,  would  these  women,  or  Steichen  herself,  enjoy 
the  freedom  to  speak  and  to  imagine  an  alternate  version  of 
the  Catholic  Church  if  not  for  the  women's  revolution?  It  is 
an  insidious  revolution,  when  even  its  opponents  depend 
upon  its  achievements. 

Another  and  more  familiar  form  of  what  women  want  is 
found  in  Reconciling  Catholicism  and  Feminism?:  Personal 
Reflections  on  Tradition  and  Change.  That  question  mark  un- 
derlines the  theme:  Can  the  two  be  reconciled?  Many  of  the 
women  in  this  book  might  be  inclined  to  say  no,  and  choose 
feminism.  But  for  the  most  part  they  have  not.  As  contribu- 


tor Sandra  Gilbert  remarks  in  the  foreword,  these  22  essays 
are  the  stories  of  "those  who  claim  the  Church  or  at  least 
those  who  feel  the  Church  still  claims  them."  That  does  not 
mean  they  are  all  practicing  Catholics,  only  that  they  wres- 
tle with  Catholicism,  even  having  chosen  to  leave  it.  But 
they  also  wrestle  with  feminism. 

The  editors  were  astute  (and  catholic)  to  include  an  inter- 
national range  of  experiences  of  the  Church  and  feminism. 
But  most  of  the  contributors  are  Americans  who  live  with  the 
libertarian  feminism  of  a  liberal  culture  and  with  the  contra- 
dictions of  a  relatively  liberal  U.  S.  Catholic  Church.  At  this 
moment  in  history,  the  links  between  Catholicism  and 
American  culture  appear  more  tenuous  than  they  have  in 
several  decades.  By  and  large,  these  Catholic  women  reflect 
that  tension  by  mediating  a  view  of  feminism  that  is  unsatis- 
factory to  the  orthodox  in  both  Church  and  culture.  The  in- 
herent ambiguity  in  this  position  can  be  painful,  as  many  of 
the  stories  attest.  Yet  it  is  important.  Catholicism  and  femi- 
nism need  each  other,  if  only  as  necessary  correctives. 
Feminism  needs  Catholicism  for  its  communal  understand- 
ing of  the  human  person;  Catholicism  needs  feminism  for 
its  courage  and  persistence  in  pressing  the  case  for  women's 
equality. 

But  will  Catholic  women  continue  their  feminist  strug- 
gle? One  of  the  singular  marks  of  the  21st-century  Church 
is  that  it  is  being  led  in  its  first  decade  by  women  and  men 
who  embraced  Vatican  II:  They  understood  its  great 
promise  and  have  lived  by  its  remarkable  vision  as  a  com- 
munity of  intensely  committed,  if  sometimes  raucous, 
thinkers  and  activists.  Once  this  generation  passes  from  the 
scene,  as  is  happening,  will  others  be  ready  to  follow  in  its 
footsteps  while  reading  the  signs  of  a  new  century?  Steichen 
and  many  right-wingers  and  restorationists  (men  as  well  as 
women)  claim  the  next  generations  of  Catholics  for  their 
cause.  Though  their  numbers  will  be  small,  they  will  be 
powerful  if  moderates  and  liberals  abandon  the  challenges 
set  forth  by  Vatican  II. 

In  multiple  ways,  the  Catholic  women's  movement  is  at 
the  heart  of  this  struggle.  First,  it  raises  fundamental  ques- 
tions about  how  we  will  redefine  "humanity  through  imagi- 
native change,"  in  Sr.  Schneiders's  words.  Second,  it 
embodies  a  new  way  of  understanding  gender,  which  chal- 
lenges the  kind  of  community  the  Catholic  Church  is  now 
and  proposes  (again,  in  Schneiders's  words)  "a  gospel  im- 
perative" that  is  committed  "to  the  full  personhood  of  every 
human  being  and  right  relationships  among  all  creatures." 

Margaret  O'Brien  Steinfels  was  editor  of  Commonweal, 
1988-2002;  she  is  now  completing  "American  Catholics  in  the 
Public  Square, "  a  joint  project  of  the  Commonweal  Foundation 
and  the  Faith  &  Reason  Institute. 
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The  $40  million  International  Spy  Museum  that  Kathleen 
Coakley  designed  in  Washington,  D.C.,  has  drawn  roughly 
one  million  tourists  since  opening  in  July  2002.  Located 
near  the  nation's  greatest  public  (and  free)  museums,  it  is 
already  ahead  of  its  five-year  business  plan  to  become  self- 
sustaining. 

Coakley  is  vice  president  of  exhibition  development  for 
the  Malrite  Corporation  of  Cleveland,  created  by  commu- 
nications magnate  Milton  Maltz  to  build  on  lessons  learned 
from  his  involvement  in  the  launch  of  the  Rock  and  Roll 
Hall  of  Fame.  Coakley  made  her  mark  in  Cleveland  in  1985 
when  she  founded  the  Committee  for  Public  Art  to  put 
sculpture  in  the  city's  public  spaces.  An  art  major  in  college, 
she'd  worked  in  the  education  department  of  the  Cleveland 
Museum  of  Art. 

Coakley  designed  the  spy  museum  for  "the  James  Bond  in 
all  of  us."  There's  a  Soviet  coat  button  camera;  a  nose  mold 
from  a  CIA  disguise  kit;  a  piece  of  the  American  Embassy 
in  Moscow  "just  rife  with  bugs" — but  there  are  relatively 
few  weapons.  "If  you  get  to  the  point  where  you  need  the  lip- 
stick gun,  your  intelligence  gathering  has  failed,"  she  says. 


Exhibiting  the  tools  of  spycraft  posed  unique  challenges.  Says 
Coakley,  "Most  of  this  stuff  was  meant  to  not  call  attention. 
An  Enigma  machine" — the  infamous  German  World  War  II 
encrypter — "looks  like  an  old  adding  machine."  And  so  the 
museum  offers  an  abundance  of  interactive  stations,  from 
eavesdropping  posts  to  computer  screens  "where  you  get  to 
zoom  in  on  a  Chinese  airbase  like  you're  the  satellite." 

Coakley  would  make  a  good  spy.  She  has  a  sharp  eye, 
braking  several  times  on  a  walk  through  the  museum  to 
scoop  a  receipt  or  a  ticket  stub  from  the  floor.  She'll  see  a 
mission  through  to  completion,  and  describes  how  she  once 
climbed  over  one  of  the  museum's  glass  barriers,  intent  on 
cleaning  the  windshield  of  the  James  Bond  Aston  Martin 
from  Goldfinger  (she  discovered  not  dust  but  dings,  accumu- 
lated in  chase  scenes).  And  she  is  intrepid:  When  a  band  of 
teenage  boys  escapes  from  the  tourist  track  into  the  muse- 
um's back  hall,  she  single-handedly  marches  them  back. 

Coakley  says  she  and  her  colleagues  are  now  contemplat- 
ing their  next  concept  museum — maybe  in  Washington  or 
Boston — "but  if  I  told  you  more,  I'd  have  to  kill  you." 

Anna  Marie  Murphy 
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Artist's  rendering  of  the  Yawkey  Athletics  Center.  Inset:  Jean  R.  and  Thomas  A.  Yawkey 


MAJOR  LEAGUE 

When  the  Yawkey  Athletics  Center  opens  in  2005,  it  will  be  a  boon  to  the  football  team  and  its 

ability  to  attract  student- athletes  to  the  program.  Thanks  in  part  to  a  $15  million  gift  from  The 

Yawkey  Foundation,  the  state-of-the-art  center  will  house  separate  training  and  locker  rooms  for 

the  football  team  and  will  feature  weight 

rooms,  offices,  event  and  study  spaces, 

and  a  football  hall  of  fame.  In  addition, 

the    new   center   will    greatly   benefit 

Boston  College's  30  other  varsity  sports 

teams  by  opening  up  to  them  the  full  use 

of  a   newly  renovated   Conte   Forum. 

John  Harrington  '57,  executive  director 

and  trustee  of  The  Yawkey  Foundation, 

says,  "This  gift  will  help  continue  the 

legacy  of  Tom  and  Jean  Yawkey,  who 

were  strong  supporters  of  education  and 

amateur  sports  and  had  a  long-standing 

relationship  with  Boston  College." 


